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PREFACE 

English  Composition  in  high  schools  ought  not  to  be  taught  as 
if  all  boys  and  girls  hoped  to  be  authors.  Whatever  power  to  write 
or  speak  it  may  develop  will  be  applied  by  most  pupils  in  the  course 
of  a  "common"  day's  work  and  in  very  ordinary  ways.  They  will 
use  it,  for  example,  in  writing  letters,  reports,  or  notices,  and  hi 
preparing  short  speeches,  announcements,  or  accounts  of  events. 
In  large  part,  therefore,  high  school  composition  should  deal  with 
the  fundamental  factors  of  effective  expression,  with  sentence  struc- 
ture, punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  the  organization  of  the  whole 
composition.  With  refinements  of  literary  skill  it  should  deal  little, 
if  at  all.  The  necessary  exposition  of  principles  and  the  still  more 
necessary  practice  in  applying  them  should  be  made  significant  by 
connecting  the  whole  process,  not  primarily  with  literature  and  the 
lure  of  an  artistic  career,  but  with  the  actual  demands  of  life  at 
school  and  the  opportunities  of  the  commoner  occupations  in  the 
world  without. 

Not  that  literary  values,  literary  models,  or  interest  hi  the  purely 
literary  problems  of  composition  need  be  ignored.  Some  boys  and 
girls  do  hope  to  be  authors.  Many  boys  and  girls  enjoy  trying  to 
write  stories,  descriptions,  and  expositions  without  more  immediate 
aim  than  to  interest  or  inform  the  reader.  There  is,  besides,  an 
adolescent  desire  for  expression  that  often  finds  its  first  outlet  in  the 
high-school  class  in  composition.  More  important  still,  literature 
contains  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  very  principles 
which  must  be  applied  in  effective  compositions  of  the  practical 
sort.  Artistic  forms  of  composition  cannot  be  neglected;  but  they 
should  not  receive  either  exclusive  or  primary  attention. 

This  book  embodies  these  principles  in  a  text  for  first  and  second 
year  high-school  classes.  No  doubt  it  is  not  the  only  book  written 
in  the  light  of  these  views;  but  the  authors  believe  that  it  offers 
one  or  two  new  ways  of  exemplifying  them.  In  the  chapters  on  Uses 
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of  Composition,  The  Study  of  Composition,  Outline  Drill,  How  to 
Recite,  The  Account  of  Events,  and  Delineation  we  have  tried  to  give 
new  meaning  and  new  scope  to  the  endeavors  of  the  high-school 
student  of  this  subject.  The  section  on  The  Elements  of  Composition 
deals  with  the  most  common  pitfalls  in  sentence  structure,  and  the 
Appendix  outlines  the  subject  of  grammar  as  a  whole.  The  examples, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  to-day — 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  biographies,  short  stories,  and 
novels — in  the  hope  that  appreciation  of  the  practical  and  literary 
achievements  of  the  present  may  lead  to  wider  reading. 

The  authors  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  many 
individual  authors  as  well  as  publishers  for  their  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  selections  from  their  works.  Among  the  maga- 
zines that  have  thus  co-operated  are  Baseball,  Collier's,  Good  House- 
keeping, Harper's  Magazine,  Outing,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Public,  The  Outlook,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Scribner's  Magazine,  The  Survey,  Technical  World,  World  Peace 
Foundation,  The  Youth's  Companion,  The  Boston  Transcript,  The 
Century  Magazine.  To  the  following  publishers  for  permission  to  use 
selections  as  specified  cordial  acknowledgment  is  made:  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  "Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,"  Roosevelt's  "Heroes 
Who  Fight  Fire"  and  "The  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  New  York  Police," 
Hill's  "Fighting  a  Fire,"  Moffett's  "Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring," 
Bacher's  "Stories  of  Whistler";  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  J.  B.  Con- 
nolly's "Out  of  Gloucester,"  John  Fox's  "Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,"  Thomas  N.  Page's  "Gordon  Keith,"  Quiller  Couch's  "Old 
Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts"  and  "The  Splendid  Spur,"  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  "Ebb  Tide,"  "St.  Ives,"  "The  Wrecker,"  "The  Letters  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson"  and  "Vailima  Letters,"  "A  Collection  of 
Letters  of  Thackeray,"  Van  Dyke's  "Fisherman's  Luck"  and  "Little 
Rivers";  George  H.  Doran  Company,  Arnold  Bennett's  "Denry  the 
Audacious";  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Booth Tarkington's  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana";  C.  P.  Farrell,  R.  G.  IngersolPs  "Prose 
Poems";  Harper  &  Brothers,  Stephen  Crane's  "The  Monster,"  H.  C. 
Lodge's  "The  War  with  Spain,"  "The  Letters  of  James  Russell 
Lowell";  Houghton  MifBin  Company,  "The  Diary  of  Gideon 
Wells,"  N.  S.  Shaler's  "Autobiography,"  Andy  Adams'  "Crossing 
the  Big  Boggy,"  Emerson's  "Essay  on  Manners,"  C.  H.  Page's  "The 
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Chief  American  Poets";  The  Macmillan  Company,  Bryce's  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  Winston  Churchill's  "Coniston,"  C.  Lewis 
Hind's  "Life's  Little  Things,"  Jack  London's  "The  Call  of  the  Wild," 
S.  Merwin's  "The  Road  Builders, "  Church's  "Stories  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France,"  "The  Book  of  Winter  Sports"; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Roosevelt's  "  American  Ideals  ";  George  French, 
"The  Art  and  Science  of  Advertising";  Small,  Maynard  &  Company, 
W.  P.  Eaton's  "Barn  Doors  and  Byways, "  George  Lorimer's  "Letters 
of  a  Self -Made  Merchant  to  His  Son";  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  "How 
to  Write  Business  Letters;"  C.  W.  Furlong,  "The  Gateway  to  the 
Sahara."  Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  courtesy  of  many 
business  houses  and  institutions  in  putting  correspondence  and  other 
material  at  the  disposal  of  the  authors. 

To  many  teachers  for  valuable  suggestion  and  criticism,  and  in 
particular  to  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Moulton,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  for  special  contributions,  experimentation,  and  revision,  the 
authors  express  deep  gratitude. 

Boston, 
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PART   I 

THE   USES   OF   COMPOSITION 

LESSON  1 
WHAT  COMPOSITION  IS 

i.  Two  Ways  of  Saying  the  Same  Thing. — Here  is  an  incident 
which  might  have  occurred  in  any  American  high  school  or 
academy: 

The  business  manager  of  the  Central  High  School  Recorder — 
known  to  the  whole  school  as  "Busy"  Smith — finished  his  in- 
structions to  the  two  first-year  agents  with  his  customary  vigor. 
"Don't  let  the  sophomore  rooms  beat  your  record,"  he  said. 
"You  have  two  minutes  to  talk.  Remember  what  I  said  about 
this  first  issue.  Bring  out  the  main  points,  emphasize  the  fresh- 
man features,  and  end  with  an  appeal  to  their  school  spirit." 

Judson,  agent  in  the  E  division,  had  his  speech  by  heart  and 
said  it  clearly  and  without  halts.  The  class  listened  in  silence 
except  for  some  girls  in  the  back  of  the  room,  who  giggled  once 
or  twice. 

"Classmates,"  he  began,  "the  first  edition  of  our  school  paper 
is  out  and  we  want  everyone  to  buy  a  copy.  We  want  this  for 
two  reasons:  first,  to  show  your  school  spirit,  and  second,  to 
make  the  paper  a  success.  It  is  hard  work  to  edit  a  paper,  and 
very  disappointing  not  to  have  it  sell  because  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  too  low  in  the  school.  Other  high  school  papers 
are  successful,  why  not  ours?  It  is  our  duty  to  make  it  success- 
ful. 
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"This  edition  is  a  good  one.  It  contains  articles  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  editorials  on  school  affairs,  and  accounts  of  our 
athletic  teams.  It  is  well  worth  the  money.  We  are  just  start- 
ing in  at  high  school  and  we  shall  always  be  proud  of  our  high- 
school  work.  The  paper  will  be  worth  keeping  to  remind  you 
of  the  days  you  spent  here.  Make  a  good  beginning  by  taking 
a  copy  now." 

The  room  teacher  made  the  collection,  and  turned  over  to 
Judson  $1.90  and  two- pledges  for  copies  to  be  delivered  next 
day.  Judson  had  persuaded  twenty-one  pupils  out  of  thirty- 
three. 

Malory,  of  the  F  division,  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  but 
earnestly.  Before  he  began  he  placed  a  copy  of  the  Recorder 
on  each  desk.  Then  he  said: 

"Mr.  Barrows  has  given  me  permission  to  say  something 
about  the  school  paper,  which  you  have  on  your  desks.  This 
is  the  first  edition  of  the  year,  but  it  shows  what  our  school  can 
do.  The  photograph  on  the  cover  was  taken  at  the  first  foot- 
ball game  of  the  season,  by  Jamieson  of  the  sophomore  class. 
It  shows  that  famous  forward  pass  which  won  us  the  game. 
The  first  article  is  by  our  coach,  Dr.  Matthews,  and  explains 
the  new  rules.  Dr.  Matthews  promises  a  successful  season  for 
our  team  and  tells  why.  The  article  on  the  gymnastic  work 
makes  a  point  of  the  freshman  exercises;  you  ought  not  to  miss 
that.  The  story  on  page  ten  is  about  Camp  Kitson,  where 
three  members  of  this  class  spent  the  summer.  Jennings  can 
tell  you  how  true  to  life  it  is.  The  new  school  song  is  on  page 
nineteen.  Every  good  Central  freshman  ought  to  know  that 
by  heart  before  the  next  game.  It  will  be  sung  for  the  first 
time  at  the  review  of  the  cadets  next  Wednesday.  Dr.  Holman 
has  explained  his  new  scheme  for  the  school  on  page  twenty, 
and  the  department  notes  show  you  what  there  is  to  be  done 
in  debating,  music,  the  modern-language  club,  the  sketch  club, 
and  the  science  excursions. 

"The  paper  is  too  good  to  miss;  and  besides,  you  have  your 
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part  to  do  as  a  member  of  this  class.  Let's  show  them  how  this 
class  means  to  take  hold." 

When  the  money  was  counted,  Malory  had  $3.40.  All  but 
one  pupil  had  bought  a  paper.  The  one  pupil  was  Malory. 

This  story  has  been  told  to  make  clear  to  you  the  main  purposes 
of  English  composition.  Neither  of  the  agents  in  the  story  made 
a  perfect  speech,  but  one  speech  was  more  effective  than  the  other. 
That  is  the  chief  practical  difference  between  good  English  compo- 
sition and  bad. 

2.  Composition  an  Every-day  Necessity. — Consider  what  this 
means  to  you.  You  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  slipshod, 
unsuccessful  work  of  any  sort.  If  you  build  a  boat,  you  want 
it  to  trim  well  and  make  good  time;  if  you  play  tennis  you 
want  your  service  to  be  sure  and  swift;  if  you  manage  a  club, 
or  a  team,  or  a  paper,  you  want  your  accounts  to  balance  true; 
if  you  study  a  lesson,  you  want  to  learn  something  from  it:  in 
short,  in  all  your  efforts  you  want  to  accomplish  completely  and 
surely  the  purpose  you  have  in  view.  Now  whenever  you  speak 
or  write  have  you  not  a  definite  purpose  before  you ;  namely,  to 
express  hi  words  whatever  you  have  in  mind?  It  may  be  a 
vague  and  ill-defined  feeling,  such  as  homesickness ;  it  may  be  a 
simple  and  powerful  conviction,  such  as  the  conviction  that 
your  classmate  is  the  best  man  for  the  football  captaincy;  it 
may  be  a  single  fact  in  your  history  lesson,  or  a  long  train  of 
thought  about  your  future  career:  in  any  case,  the  effort  to 
express  it  is  work  to  be  done  with  words.  That  work  may  be 
done  poorly — ineffectively, — or  well — effectively. 

Of  course  there  are  various  degrees  of  excellence  in  compo- 
sition and  it  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  make  yourself  a  master 
in  the  use  of  English.  There  are  very  few  masters  in  any  art. 
But  no  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  who  has  not  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  practical  ability  in  the  speaking  and  writing 
which  his  daily  life  demands.  If  you  can  do  more,  so  much 
the  better  for  you.  Reporters,  lecturers,  lawyers,  ministers, 
and  authors  must  make  English  composition  a  main  part  of 
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their  life  work;  perhaps  you  will  take  up  one  of  these  profes- 
sions yourself.  Yet  no  matter  what  your  occupation,  you  will 
have  constant  occasion  to  speak  and  write  effectively.  Even 
if  ycur  business  does  not  require  it,  the  rest  of  your  life,  at  home 
and  elsewhere,  will.  You  already  have  many  opportunities  a 
day  to  make  good  use  of  English,  and  always  will  have.  To  be 
sure,  they  differ:  a  sermon  differs  from  a  business  letter  in  its 
purpose,  its  subject,  and  the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed; 
a  story  differs  in  the  same  way  from  a  telegram;  a  poem  from 
a  recipe.  But  there  is  an  ineffective  way  to  compose  each  of 
these,  and  an  effective  way.  So  too,  your  German  translation, 
the  record  in  your  physics  note-book,  the  letter  to  your  summer 
camp  fellow,  the  story  of  the  basket-ball  game  as  you  tell  it 
at  the  home  table,  your  recitation  in  history,  your  report  as 
secretary  or  treasurer  of  a  club,  your  application  for  a  position, 
your  argument  for  class  baseball  teams — all  these  are  compo- 
sitions, and  you  may  train  yourself  to  make  them  effective. 

Composition,  then,  is  an  every-day  art,  a  practical  art,  an  art 
that  everyone  must  use.  As  a  builder  puts  lumber  together  to 
make  a  house  and  thus  gives  actual  form  to  his  idea  of  what 
that  house  should  be;  as  a  rug-maker  weaves  colored  threads 
into  a  design  which  he  first  sees  only  in  his  mind's  eye;  as  a 
musician  places  together  the  notes  which  express  the  melody 
he  first  hears  in  the  silence  of  his  brain, — so  you  must  put  to- 
gether the  words  which  express  ideas  and  feelings  first  known  to 
you  alone.  Composition  of  any  sort  is  putting  things  together 
so  as  to  express  a  meaning.  English  composition  is  putting 
words  together  to  express  feelings  and  thoughts.  It  is  an  art 
we  practice  daily  and  hourly,  and  either  effectively  or  not 
according  to  our  degree  of  skill. 

3.  Three  Helps  in  Composition. — Skill  can  be  developed  only 
through  much  training.  From  the  use  of  this  book  you  may 
confidently  expect  to  gain  the  ability  to  make  better  use  of 
English  in  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  but  of  course  you  cannot 
achieve  this  result  without  persistent  effort.  Effective  use  of 
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language  is  not  a  simple  matter.  It  demands  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  learning  of  rules:  it  demands  the  study  of  principles, 
the  observation  of  good  models,  and  constant,  careful  practice. 

1.  Principles. — If  you  are  to  compose  well  you  must  know  in 
what  good  composition  consists.    Are  you  quite  certain,  now, 
that  your  judgment  about  speech  or  writing  is  reliable?    Read 
a  column  in  the  newspaper,  a  page  in  a  book,  or  one  of  your  old 
compositions.    You  may  have  a  very  definite  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  each,  but  do  you  know  why  you  formed  that  opinion 
and  whether  it  is  a  good  opinion?     Could  you  rewrite  the  old 
composition  with  much  certainty  that  you  are  improving  it? 
In  matters  of  mere  correctness,  to  be  sure,  you  may  be  quite 
competent  to  judge.    If  you  have  studied  grammar,  you  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  easily  between  correct  and  incorrect 
forms  and  idioms.     Correctness,  however,  is  but  a  single  ele- 
ment in  effectiveness,  and  grammar  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
composition.     The   other  principles   of   effective   composition 
will  be  made  clear  to  you  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
give  them  faithful  study  you  should  be  able  in  the  end  to 
criticize  and  improve  your  use  of  words  intelligently  and  with 
certainty. 

2.  Models. — Many  of  your  high-school  studies  will  help  you 
greatly  in  your  composition;   but  one  study  will  do  more  for 
you  than  any  other.     This  is  the  study  of  literature.     The  liter- 
ature which  you  will  read,  in  school  and  out,  will  give  you 
examples  of  good  English  which  will  serve  as  models  in  your 
own  efforts  at  expression. 

Possibly  your  work  in  life,  or  your  ambition,  may  never 
tempt  you  to  aspire  to  a  style  like  that  of  Addison,  or  Haw- 
thorne, or  Irving;  most  of  your  writing  may  be  of  a  more 
practical  sort  than  theirs,  and  you  may  not  even  desire  to  copy 
a  great  master's  style.  But  from  the  study  of  their  works  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  excellent  English  will  become 
plain  to  you,  and  by  well-directed  effort  you  should  be  able  to 
attain  many  of  these  characteristics  and  qualities  in  a  style  of 
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your  own.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  confine  your  study  of  models 
to  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  You  may  find  much 
that  is  admirable,  in  its  way,  in  newspapers,  magazines,  modern 
books,  business  letters,  and  other  common  sources.  Such 
models  should  be  chosen  with  care  and  submitted  to  your 
teacher  for  approval;  but  once  approved,  they  may  serve  quite 
as  effectively  in  the  formation  of  your  style  as  the  greater  pro- 
ductions themselves.  You  should  endeavor,  in  any  case,  to 
use  the  good  English  written  by  others  to  make  your  own 
English  good. 

3.  Practice. — Observation  of  good  models,  however,  must  be 
supplemented  by  persistent  practice.  As  you  learn  a  principle 
of  composition  or  recognize  the  skill  with  which  some  author 
has  used  it  in  his  work,  you  must  try  again  and  again  to  apply 
it  in  your  own.  You  must  bear  the  principle  in  mind  as  you 
write,  correct  what  you  have  written  so  that  it  will  more  per- 
fectly embody  the  principle,  and  never  be  satisfied  until  you 
have  done  your  best  to  make  the  principle  a  real  guide.  Merely 
to  know  a  principle  of  composition  is  not  of  much  importance; 
merely  to  recognize  excellence  in  others  will  help  you  but  little; 
you  must  make  the  actual  effort  to  realize  that  excellence  in 
your  own  practice,  to  use  that  principle  in  your  own  work. 
Turn  eagerly,  therefore,  to  the  task  of  writing  or  speaking  and 
make  the  most  of  every  composition  as  an  opportunity  to  apply 
what  you  have  learned.  "Practice  makes  perfect." 

Principles,  models,  practice, — these  three  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  your  expression  the  course  in  English  should  pro- 
vide. If  you  use  them  well,  you  can  increase  amazingly  the 
•ease  and  power  of  your  speech  and  writing.  It  is  worth  while 
to  work  hard  for  this.  Your  whole  life  will  be  worth  more  to 
you  and  to  others,  if  you  gain  such  command  of  English  that 
your  daily  use  of  it  is  truly  effective. 

Composition  is  an  art  everyone  must  use  whenever  he  speaks  or 
•writes.  Speech  and  writing  are  more  or  less  effective  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  To  gain  the  power  to  work 
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effectively  with  words,  even  for  the  common  purposes  of  daily  life, 
you  must  observe  good  models,  you  must  grasp  certain  principles^ 
and  you  must  practice. 

LESSON  2 

THE  USES  OF  COMPOSITION 

4.  Varieties  of  Composition. — Although  composition  is  one  of 
the  commonest  arts  of  life,  it  is  neither  simple  nor  ail  of  a  kind. 

Think  over  your  day's  doings  and  make  a  list  of  the  varieties 
of  composition  at  which  you  have  been  obliged  to  try  your  skill. 
The  result  will  surprise  you.  .  There  will  be  a  number  of  stories  •, 
— one,  perhaps,  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  you  told  the  family 
what  happened  the  day  before  at  the  football  game;  a  second, 
on  the  way  to  school,  when  you  told  a  group  of  your  friends 
how  So  and  So  tried  to  solve  an  original  in  geometry;  a  third, 
in  writing,  as  a  part  of  some  friendly  letter.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  several  descriptions,  one  or  two  explanations,  and  a  num- 
ber of  arguments:  the  day's  recitations  often  call  for  descriptions 
and  still  more  often  for  explanations,  and  the  usual  conversa- 
tion of  the  class-room,  the  gymnasium,  the  field,  and  the  street 
is  full  of  points  for  debate.  Translations,  summaries,  outlines,, 
reports,  letters  (and  perhaps  telegrams),  invitations,  accept- 
ances, regrets,  records. in  a  diary,  records  in  note-books,  papers 
required  in  the  several  subjects  of  study, — these  diverse  sorts 
of  written  English,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  are  common 
necessities  of  a  high-school  pupil's  life  and  work.  Many  of 
them,  moreover,  may  be  required  in  spoken  form  as  well  as  in 
written,  and  the  spoken  English  of  a  day  will  include,  besides, 
such  other  uses  of  composition  as  directions,  jokes,  instructions, 
excuses,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  "set  speech." 

There  is,  you  see,  a  great  variety  in  the  composition  you  are 
already  engaged  in  as  a  part  of  your  daily  business.  You  can 
readily  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  world  at  large 
(to  say  nothing  of  its  play)  demands  a  still  greater  diversity. 
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Several  vocations  call  for  special  kinds  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing: the  salesman  must  describe,  explain,  or  otherwise  set  forth 
the  nature  of  his  goods;  the  journalist  must  report  the  news, 
write  editorials,  compose  headlines,  notices  and  advertisements; 
the  head  of  a  department  in  a  city,  or  a  railr6ad,  or  a  corpora- 
tion must  frame  agreements,  contracts,  prospectuses,  reports; 
the  clergyman  must  write  sermons;  the  lawyer,  briefs;  the  play- 
wright, dramas.  There  are  numerous  other  forms  of  expression 
peculiar  to  definite  callings,  and  there  are  also  certain  forms  in 
which  any  educated  person,  whatever  his  occupation,  may  be 
expected  at  times  to  express  himself,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
address  of  welcome  or  congratulation,  the  after-dinner  speech, 
the  letter  of  thanks,  the  business  letter,  the  resolution. 

The  task  of  learning  to  speak  and  write  effectively  is  made 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  by  all  these  differences  of  use  and  pur- 
pose in  our  work  with  words,  but  is  it  not  also  made  more 
interesting?  You  may  be  sure,  for  one  thing,  that  you  will  find 
no  lack  of  opportunity  to  apply  in  a  number  of  ways  whatever 
you  may  learn  about  the  art  of  English  composition.  And  you 
will  find  also  that  every  difference  in  the  character,  aim,  form, 
or  occasion  of  your  speech  and  writing  will  present  to  you  a 
new  problem. 

Read  the  following  examples  of  varied  uses  of  composition 
and  note  how  differently  they  are  arranged  and  worded.  Note 
the  differences  in  the  structure  and  length  of  the  sentences,  in 
the  paragraphing,  in  the  printing,  and  in  the  punctuation.  All 
these  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  selections  differ 
in  purpose  and  content. 

i.  THE  BLUE  BIRD 

BY  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

The  quest  of  the  Blue  Bird,  a  being  perfect,  elusive  and  infinitely 
to  be  desired,  is  the  subject  of  many  old  French  fairy  tales.  Tin  this 
play  the  Blue  Bird  stands  for  Happiness. 
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CHARACTERS 

(Named  in  the  Order  of  Their  Appearance) 

Mummy  Tyl Ethel  Brandon 

Daddy  Tyl E.  Hartwell 

Tyltyl George    Dunn 

My tyl Eleanor    Davidson 

Fairy  Berylune Elizabeth  Evans 

Bread R.  Morgan 

Fire Angelo  Romeo 

Tylo,  the  Dog Henry  Duggan 

Tylette,  the  Cat Thos.  K.  Corless 

Water Gwendolyn  Valentine 

Milk Isabelle  Le  Page 

Sugar George   Sylvester 

Light , Martha  Messenger 

Time Dore  Davidson 

Night Mary  Stockwell 

Cold-in-Head Agnes  May 

Blind  Man Katherine  Walsh 

Shepherd Ethel  Seymour 

PART  ONE 

Scene  i— The  Woodcutter's  Cottage. 
Scene  2 — Out  of  the  Window. 
Scene  3 — The  Fairy  Berylune's  Palace. 
Scene  4 — The  Land  of  Memory. 

Intermission 

Scene  5 — Outside  the  Churchyard. 
Scene  6 — The  Kingdom  of  the  Past. 

Intermission 
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PART  TWO 

Scene  7 — The  Kingdom  of  the  Future. 

Short  Intermission 
Scene  8— The  Palace  of  Night. 

Short  Intermission 

Scene  9 — The  Land  of  Happiness. 
Scene  10 — The  Leave-Taking. 
Scene  n — The  Awakening. 

From  a  theatre  program. 

2.  The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky 
And  nowhere  did  abide: 

Softly  she  was  going  up 
And  a  star  or  two  beside — 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 
— SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  "The  Ancient  Mariner." 

THE  OLD   BLACK  BOTTLE 

3.  But  there  at  the  poorhouse  the  paupers,  in  sorrow,  are  sighing 
and  moaning  and  swatting  the  flies ;  no  pride  in  the  past  and  no  hope 
in  the  morrow,  they  all  are  remote  from  humanity's  ties.     Yet  once 
they  had  pride  and  a  wholesome  ambition,  they  looked  to  the  future 
as  bravely  as  you;   what  guided  their  feet  to  this  present  condition? 
Just  search  for  the  bottle,  and  you'll  have  a  clew. 

And  here  are  sad  women,  worn  mothers,  who've  spoken  the  words, 
all   reluctant,   that   gained  them   divorce;   the   dreams    they   once 
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dreamed  are  all  shattered  and  broken,  the  tale  of  their  loving  has 
finished  its  course.  And  once  they  were  brides,  and  were  lovely  and 
blooming,  and  trusted  in  men  they  imagined  were  true;  then  why  are 
they  plunged  in  a  sorrow  consuming?  Just  search  for  the  bottle,  and 
you'll  have  a  clew. 

The  hundreds  of  children  we  meet  in  our  walking,  deprived  of  their 
birthright,  the  joy  of  their  years;  sad  children  who  dwell  in  environ- 
ments shocking,  old  children  whose  faces  are  seamed  by  their  tears — 
— why,  why  is  their  childhood  thus  robbed  of  its  glory,  its  beauty 
and  glamour,  its  roseate  hue?  The  answer,  alas,  is  an  age-honored 
story:  Just  search  for  the  bottle,  and  you'll  have  a  clew. 

Wherever  there's  trouble,  wherever  there's  weeping,  wherever  the 
vultures  of  grief  are  alive;  wherever  sad  women  their  night  watch 
are  keeping,  and  waiting  for  footsteps  that  do  not  arrive;  wherever 
there's  squalor,  wherever  there's  famine,  if  you  would  discover  to 
what  it's  all  due,  it's  idle  the  records  to  deeply  examine — just  search 
for  the  bottle,  and  you'll  have  a  clew. — WALT  MASON,  in  Collier's 
Weekly. 

4.  We  have  now  come  to  the  vital  moment  in  this  convention.  By 
your  votes  you  are  to  determine  whether  the  Republican  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York  is  to  be  the  party  of  progress -or  the  party  of 
the  Bourbon  and  the  reactionary  .  .  . 

I  ask  you  to  put  yourselves  unequivocally  on  the  side  that  says, 
We  trust  the  people  and  believe  that  the  people  are  competent  to 
rule  themselves  instead  of  being  obliged  to  be  ruled  by  the  decree  of 
others.  I  ask  you  to  stand  for  these,  principles  because  they  are 
right.  I  ask  you  to  stand  for  these  principles  because  by  so  doing 
you  back  up  the  Republican  Governor  and  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican Legislature  that  met  in  the  last  session.  And  I  ask  you  to 
do  it  because  sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  do  it,  and  because  I 
wish  to  see  you  lead  the  march  of  progress  and  not  be  run  over  as 
you  stand  halting  and  shivering,  and  then  be  forced  to  come  on  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession.  Therefore,  my  friends,  in  the  name  of 
expediency  and  in  the  higher  name  of  righteousness,  I  ask  you  to  be 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  popular  government  and  support  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  majority  report  before  you. — THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
Extract  from  report  of  campaign  speech,  1910. 
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5.  Bank  of  England  bought  £102,000  of  gold  over  the  counter  and 
withdrew  £51,000  for  shipment  to  South  America.^ — Cable  Despatch, 
Boston  News  Bureau. 

6.  Carrier  of  News  and  Knowledge,  Instrument  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Promoter  of  Mutual  Acquaintance  Among  Men  and 
Nations,  and  Hence  of  Peace  and  Good  Will. 

Carrier  of  Love  and  Sympathy,  Messenger  of  Friendship,  Consoler 
of  the  Lonely,  Bond  of  the  Scattered  Family,  Enlarger  of  the  Common 
Life. — Inscriptions  composed  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  for  the  Post  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  "Tst!   Joe!"  cried  the  coachman  in  a  warning  voice,  looking 
down  from  his  box. 

"What  do  you  say,  Tom?" 

They  both  listened. 

"I  say  a  horse  at  a  canter  coming  up,  Joe." 

"/  say  a  horse  at  a  gallop,  Tom,"  returned  the  guard,  leaving  his 
hold  of  the  door  and  mounting  nimbly  to  his  place.  "Gentlemen! 
In  the  King's  name,  all  of  you!" — CHARLES  DICKENS,  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities." 

8.  Real  estate  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  based.    It  is  the  only  commodity  which  can  never  be  af- 
fected by  overproduction.     While  the  population  of  the  world  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  various  industries  of  civilization  have 
increased  a  thousand-fold,  the  amount  of  land  has  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged  through  all  the  ages.    The  actual  value  of  Real 
Estate  is  determined  always  by  its  possible  use  and  the  income  which 
it  produces.    It  has  been  truly  said,  "The  best  security  on  earth  is 
earth  itself."     Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  is  this  fact  more  signally 
emphasized  than  upon  Manhattan  Island — the  site  of  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

The  exchanges  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  amounted  to 
OVER  A  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR  BILLION  DOLLARS  last  year, 
an  increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  During  the  last 
decade  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  increased  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  while  the  real  estate  values  of  New  York  City  increased  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  PER  CENT. 

One  suburban  borough  (the  Bronx)  increased  in  population  over 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  PER  CENT,  in  one  decade 
and  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate  INCREASED  OVER  THREE 
HUNDRED  PER  CENT,  in  the  same  time.  So  imperative  was  the 
demand  in  this  single  borough  that  over  FORTY  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS were  spent  in  one  year  (1909)  in  building  improvements. 
While  the  growth  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  century  has 
been  marvelous,  yet  the  growth  of  New  York  City  has  been  five  times 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now,  one  in  twenty  of  the  population 
of  our  entire  country. — Extract  from  Prospectus  of  a  New  York 
Real  Estate  Company. 

9.  ...  The  gentleman  is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own  actions, 
and  expressing  their  lordship  in  his  behavior,  not  in  any  manner 
dependent  or  servile,  either  on  persons,  or  opinions,  or  possessions. 
Beyond  this  fact  of  truth  and  real  force,  the  word  denotes  good- 
nature and  benevolence:   manhood  first  and  then  gentleness.    The 
popular  notion  certainly  adds  a  condition  of  ease  and  fortune;   but 
that  is  a  natural  result  of  personal  force  and  love,  that  they  should 
possess  and  dispense  the  goods  of  the  world. — RALPH  WALDO  EMER- 
SON, "Essay  on  Manners." 

10.  It  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties  that  at  the  option 
of  said  Goodman  upon  the  failure  by  the  lessee  to  pay  any  or  either 
of  the  monthly  payments  when  due,  this  lease  shall  at  once  become 
null  and  void.    And  whereas  the  said  lessee  has  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  said  Goodman  the  sum  of  $300.00,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
said  sum  of  $300.00  is  now  in  the  hands  of  said  Goodman  as  security 
for  the  performance  by  said  lessee  of  the  terms  and  obligations  of 
this  lease,  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  if  no  default  shall 
have  been  made  by  said  lessee  in  any  respect,  then  the  said  $300.00, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  retained  by  said  Goodman  shall  be 
refunded  to  said  lessee  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per 
annum. — Part  of  a  Lease. 
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IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON 

—Official  Letter  Head. 
12.  D.   APPLETON    &   COMPANY, 

35   WEST   32ND    STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


LONDON    OFFICE   25    BEDFORD    ST.    (COVENT    GARDEN) 
CABLE    ADDRESS    HILANDERO. 

— Business  Letter  Head. 

13.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
The  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

2.  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas  and  established  it  upon 

the  floods. 

3.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place? 

4.  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart; 

Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  de- 
ceitfully.—Bible:  Psalm  XXIV. 


14.   HISTORICAL  EXCURSIONS  AND  MUSEUM  VISITS 

Historical  Excursions,  seven  in  number,  are  arranged  for 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  Saturdays  to  the  districts  of  greatest 
historical  and  literary  interest  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  They  are 
carefully  planned  both  for  enjoyment  and  instruction,  and,  as  for 

the  past  ten  years,  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. and  Mr. 

,  formerly  Assistants  in  the  University  in  the  Departments  of 

History  and  Government. 

The  Excursions  this  year  will  include  the  following: 
Cambridge  and  Mt.  Auburn 
Bunker  Hill  and  Old  Boston 
Lexington  and  Concord 
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Hingham  and  Quincy 

Plymouth 

Salem  and  Danvers 

Haverhill  and  Amesbury  ("  Whittier  Excursion  ") 

Five  visits  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  be  provided 
for  limited  numbers,  under  the  guidance  of  Museum  Docents,  without 
charge. — From  the  Announcement  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School, 
1911. 

IS-  NEAR  THIS   SPOT 

SAMUEL  WHITTEMORE 

THEN  80  YEARS   OLD 

KILLED  THREE  BRITISH  SOLDIERS 

APRIL   19,  1775 

HE  WAS   SHOT  BAYONETTED 

BEATEN  AND  LEFT  FOR  DEAD 

BUT  RECOVERED  AND  LIVED 

TO  BE  98  YEARS   OF  AGE 

— From  a  tablet  at  Arlington  Center,  Mass. 

16.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1911  have  honored 
me  with  the  request  that  I  should  express  to  you  for  the  class  their 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  they  have  had  of  studying  under  you  and 
of  sharing  the  traditions  of  this  school.     We  know  very  well  that  any 
words  we  say  or  any  gifts  we  make  will  never  mean  so  much  to  you 
as  the  lives  we  live  because  we  have  been  here,  yet  we  wish  to  pledge 
ourselves  now  to  be  worthy  of  your  teaching  and  of  our  school,  and 
to  ask,  moreover,  that  you  will  accept  for  the  school  from  the  Class 
of  1911  the  sum  of  $200  to  be  used  next  year  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  a  deserving  boy  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  become  a 
member  of  the  school.    It  is  the  further  desire  of  the  class  that  you 
should  choose  from  the  applicants  for  admission  the  boy  whom  you 
wish  to  help  with  this  gift. — Speech  at  a  school  graduation  exercise. 

17.  Pro-claim'  (-klam'),  v.t.  (Imp.&  p.  p.  Proclaimed  (-klamd'); 
P.  pr.&vb.  n.  Proclaiming)  (M.E.  proclamen,  L.  proclamare;  pro  before, 
forward  6*  clamare  to  call  or  cry  out:  cl.  F.  proclamer.     See  Claim). 
i.  To  make  known  by  public  announcement;  to  give  wide  publicity 
to;   to  publish  abroad;  to  promulgate;   to  declare;'  as,  to  proclaim 
peace. 
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To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.    Isa.  Ixi :  i. 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.    Shak. — From  Webster's 
"International  Dictionary." 

1 8.  Saturday,  November  16,  1917 

My  DEAR  LITTLE  FRIEND: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present  you  with  this  little  sou- 
venir of  our  great  Fortieth  Anniversary  sale.  It  is  the  product  of 
our  own  candy  factory  and  is  absolutely  pure.  For  many  years  your 
father  and  your  grandfather  before  him  were  supplied  with  these 
sweets,  and  we  hope  now  and  in  the  future  to  attend  to  your  needs 
and  the  needs  of  those  who  come  after  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

— An  advertising  letter. 

Our  use  of  language  varies  in  many  -ways,  and  there  are  in  conse- 
quence many  varieties  of  expression  to  be  mastered. 

.  ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Set  down  in  a  list  every  variety  of  composition  named  so  far 
in  this  book.    Add  to  this  list  any  other  varieties  of  composition 
you  can  think  of.    There  are  plenty  of  others. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  varieties  of  composition  you  have  used  during 
the  last  two  days.     Divide  the  list  into  spoken  and  written  forms 
and  be  ready  to  tell  how  you  happened  to  use  each  one. 

3.  Select  any  two  varieties  of  composition  which  differ  strongly 
from  each  other:  for  example,  a  telegram  and  an  amusing  anecdote; 
or  an  advertisement  and  a  stanza  of  poetry;  or  a  dialogue  and  a  note 
of  congratulation.     Try  to  compose  a  good  sample  of  each,  and  note 
how  differently  you  have  to  go  to  work. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

i.  Select  three  of  the  following  occupations  and  offices  and  find 
out  what  uses  of  composition  they  commonly  require: 

Mayor;  alderman;  police  captain;  health  inspector;  inspector  of 
buildings;  army  officer;  naval  officer;  superintendent  of  schools; 
foreman  in  a  factory;  postmaster;  engineer;  architect;  banker; 
housekeeper;  teacher;  nurse;  president  of  a  union,  order,  club,  lodge, 
or  chapter;  chairman  of  a  committee;  treasurer;  insurance  agent; 
real  estate  dealer;  doctor;  mining  expert;  exhibitor;  Judge,  or 
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manager,  at  a  fair,  horse  show,  poultry  show,  dog  show,  or  flower 
show;  actor;  sea-captain;  congressman;  cabinet-officer;  consul; 
ambassador. 

2.  What  uses  of  composition  will  be  required  of  you  in  the  vocation 
you  are  most  likely  to  enter? 

3.  If  you  were  a  mayor,  an  army  officer,  a  teacher,  the  president 
of  a  charitable  organization,  or  the  director  of  a  fair  or  exhibition,  on 
what  subject  or  occasion  might  you  wish  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  largest  paper  in  your  community? 

4.  Look  over  any  good  magazine  and  make  a  list  of  the  varieties 
of  composition  you  find  in  it.    Remember  that  the  headings  and  titles 
on  the  covers,  the  table  of  contents,  and  the  advertisements,  as  well 
as  the  stories,  articles,  and  poems,  had  to  be  composed. 

5.  Recall  your  previous  study  of  English  literature,  in  grammar 
school  and  elsewhere.    What  varieties  of  English  composition  did 
it  include?    Make  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  composition  used  by 
authors  but  not  by  others — as,  for  example,  the  novel. 


LESSON  3 
THE  STUDY  OF  COMPOSITION 

5.  Meaning  of  "Principles  of  Composition." — The  forms  of 
every-day  composition  are  many  and  varied,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  must  study  one  after  the 'other  all  the  varieties 
in  the  lists  you  made  for  Lesson  2.  It  would  be  useless  for  you 
to  study  now  the  composition  of  briefs  or  of  sermons,  for  if  you 
intend  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  clergyman  you  will  have  a  long  train- 
ing in  these  special  types  of  composition  later  on.  Even  when 
you  have  omitted  the  briefs  and  sermons,  many  varieties  that 
remain  depend  too  much  on  circumstances  to  merit  separate 
study:  thus,  the  form  of  a  record  of  a  report  will  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  matter  reported  or  recorded  that  no  general 
rule  would  be  of  any  value.  To  take  up  every  variety  by  itself 
is  therefore  inadvisable.  Fortunately,  the  art  of  composition 
may  be  learned  in  other  ways. 
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You  will  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  Lesson  i  tells  of 
the  study  of  principles.  Now  a  principle  is  a  general  truth 
which  covers  many  particular  cases;  and  one  who  has  learned  a 
principle  has  taken  an  important  step  in  the  mastery  of  all  the 
forms  to  which  it  applies.  Therefore,  one  way  to  gain  some 
command  of  the  varied  uses  of  composition  is  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  them  all  or  to  any  group  of  them.  Some 
of  these  principles  concern  the  common  elements — words  and 
their  combinations — of  which  every  composition  is  built  up. 
(Lessons  13-21:  33-39.)  Others  concern  general  methods  of 
planning  and  executing  compositions,  both  oral  and  written. 
(Lessons  5-12:  22-24.)  Others,  which  may  properly  be  called 
principles  of  judgment,  concern  the  qualities  of  good  composi- 
tion in  any  form.  (Lessons  4,  25-31.) 

You  must  remember,  of  course,  that  no  principle  of  compo- 
sition is  a  mere  "rule  of  thumb,"  which  you  may  follow  mechan- 
ically, as  you  would  a  rule  in  a  cook  book.  And  no  principle 
covers  the  external  details  of  special  forms  of  composition,  as, 
for  instance,  the  arrangement  and  wording  of  a  resolution,  a  bill, 
an  index,  an  application,  or  the  like.  These  things  you  will 
learn  readily  enough  when  you  have  occasion  to  use  such  forms. 
What  you  will  gain  by  a  thorough  grasp  of  principles  is  more 
important, — namely,  general  effectiveness  in  the  handling  of  all 
forms. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  of  composition,  to  be  sure,  in  which 
just  the  external  requirements  of  arrangement  and  wording 
demand  your  careful  attention  even  now.  One  of  these  is  the 
letter.  Letter  writing  is  the  commonest  form  of  written  com- 
position, and  custom  has  fixed  very  definitely  the  models  to 
which  in  certain  points  it  must  conform.  Letter  writing,  there- 
fore, you  will  study  as  a  separate  kind  of  composition.  Notice 
that  several  varieties  you  have  named  in  your  lists  come  under 
the  general  head  of  letters — invitations,  for  example.  Your 
study  of  letter  writing  will  naturally  include  these  forms. 

You  may  also  study  with  immediate  profit  one  special  use 
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of  composition  demanded  solely  by  your  life  in  school.  This  is 
the  recitation.  Your  work  in  English  should  help  you  not  only 
after  graduation,  or  after  school  hours,  but  now,  and  in  the 
serious  business  of  the  class-room. 

6.  Types  of  Composition. — Besides  the  study  of  principles  in 
general,  there  is  one  further  means  for  gaining  command  of  the 
main  requirements  of  more  than  one  use  of  composition  at  a 
time. 

Turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  Lesson  2  and  notice  the  four 
kinds  of  writing  mentioned  first — the  story,  the  description,  the 
explanation,  the  argument.  Can  you  recall  some  recent  occa- 
sion on  which  you  used  or  read  or  heard  one  of  these  forms? 
Did  it  stand  alone,  or  was  it  a  part  of  some  larger  composition? 
Any  of  these  varieties  may  appear  either  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  use  of  composition,  or  as  a  part — often  the  main  part — 
of  some  other  form.  The  body  of  a  letter,  for  instance,  may  con- 
sist wholly  of  description,  or  wholly  of  argument,  or  of  explana- 
tion, or  of  a  story;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  combination  of  any 
of  these  forms:  and  so  may  the  body  of  a  sermon,  or  a  diary, 
or  a  report,  or  a  speech.  Then,  too,  many  uses  of  composition 
are  only  special  instances  of  these  four.  Thus  Narration  (or 
story  telling)  takes  many  forms,  from  the  anecdote  to  the 
novel,  from  the  newspaper  report  to  the  history.  Exposition 
(or  explanation)  covers  resolutions,  excuses,  recipes,  directions, 
instructions,  guide-books,  manuals,  and  the  like — any  use  of 
composition  which  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  explain 
something.  Description  and  Argument  have  an  equally  wide 
range  of  application.  You  may  call  these  four  forms,  therefore, 
the  main  Types  of  Composition.  The  requirements  of  these 
Types  are  the  essential  requirements  of  almost  any  use  of 
composition  you  can  name,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  you 
will  gain,  accordingly,  by  a  study  of  Narration,  Description, 
Exposition,  and  Argument,  as  Types. 

In  the  examples  which  follow  you  will  find  -each  of  the  four 
Types  of  Composition  illustrated  in  two  ways.  First  comes  an 
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example  of  "pure"  Narration — that  is,  a  story  standing  quite 
by  itself,  with  no  purpose  except  to  entertain  the  reader.  Then 
comes  a  narrative  (or  story)  which  stands  as  part  of  another 
form,  namely,  a  letter.  In  the  same  way  Description  is  illus- 
trated as  a  separate  form  and  as  part  of  a  form  which  has  some 
other  purpose  than  "pure"  Description  for  its  own  sake.  Expo- 
sition (explanation)  and  Argument  are  also  illustrated  both 
"pure"  and  in  combination.  Study  these  examples  with  care 
and  notice  how  different  they  are  from  one  another.  You  may 
be  sure  that  your  study  of  the  four  Types  of  Composition  will 
help  you  to  compose  most  of  the  forms  of  composition  you  will 
ever  need  to  use. 

i.  At  this  .  .  .  moment  I  heard  behind  me  the  voice  of  hope — 
the  song  of  a  grasshopper:  not  one  of  those  fat-legged,  green-winged 
imbeciles  that  feebly  tumble  in  the  summer  fields,  but  a  game  grass- 
hopper— one  of.  those  thin-shanked,  brown-winged  fellows  that  leap 
like  kangaroos,  that  fly  like  birds,  and  sing  Kri-karee-karee-kri  in 
their  flight. 

It  is  not  really  a  song,  I  know,  but  it  sounds  like  one;  and,  if  you 
had  heard  that  Kri-karee  caroling  as  I  chased  him  over  the  rocks, 
you  would  have  been  sure  that  he  was  mocking  me. 

I  believed  that  he  was  the  predestined  lure  for  that  salmon;  but.it 
was  hard  to  persuade  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  I  slapped  at  him 
with  my  hat,  but  he  was  not  there.  I  grasped  at  him  on  the  bushes, 
but  brought  away  "nothing  but  leaves."  At  last  he  made  his  way 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  and  poised  himself  on  a  stone,  with  his 
legs  well  tucked  in  for  a  long  leap  and  a  bold  flight  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  It  was  my  final  opportunity.  I  made  a  desperate 
grab  at  it  and  caught  the  grasshopper. 

My  premonition  proved  to  be  correct.  When  that  Kri-karee,  in- 
visibly attached  to  my  leader,  went  floating  down  the  stream,  the 
salmon  was  surprised.  It  was  the  fourteenth  of  September,  and  he 
had  supposed  the  grasshopper  season  was  over.  The  unexpected 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  him.  He  rose  with  a  rush,  and  in  an 
instant  I  was  fast  to  the  best  land-locked  salmon  of  the  year. 

But  the  situation  was  not  without  its  embarrassments.     My  rod 
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weighed  only  four  and  a  quarter  ounces;  the  fish  weighed  between 
six  and  seven  pounds.  The  water  was  furious  and  headstrong.  I 
had  only  thirty  yards  of  line  and  no  landing-net. 

"Hola!  Ferdinand!"  I  cried.  "Bring  the  net,  quick!  A  beauty! 
Hurry  up!"  • 

I  thought  it  must  be  an  hour  while  he  was  making  his  way  over 
the  hill,  through  the  underbrush,  around  the  cliff.  Again  and  again 
the  fish  ran  out  my  line  almost  to  the  last  turn.  A  dozen  times  he 
leaped  from  the  water,  shaking  his  silvery  sides.  Twice  he  tried  to 
cut  the  leader  across  a  sunken  ledge.  But  at  last  he  was  played  out, 
and  came  in  quietly  toward  the  point  of  the  rock.  At  the  same 
moment  Ferdinand  appeared  with  the  net. 

Now,  the  use  of  the  net  is  really  the  most  difficult  part  of  angling. 
And  Ferdinand  is  the  best  netsman  in  the  Lake  St.  John  country. 
He  never  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  scoop  a  fish  in  motion.  He 
doesn't  grope  around  with  aimless,  futile  strokes  as  if  he  were  feeling 
for  something  in  the  dark.  He  does  not  entangle  the  dropper-fly 
in  the  net  and  tear  the  tail-fly  out  of  the  fish's  mouth.  He  does 
not  get  excited. 

He  quietly  sinks  the  net  in  the  water,  and  waits  until  he  can  see 
the  fish  distinctly,  lying  perfectly  still  and  within  reach.  Then  he 
makes  a  swift  movement,  like  that  of  a  mower  swinging  the  scythe, 
takes  the  fish  into  the  net  head  first,  and  lands  him  without  a  slip. 

I  felt  sure  that  Ferdinand  was  going  to  do  the  trick  in  precisely 
this  way  with  my  salmon.  Just  at  the  right  instant  he  made  one 
quick,  steady  swing  of  the  arms,  and — the  head  of  the  net  broke 
clean  off  the  handle  and  went  floating  away  with  the  fish  in  it! 

All  seemed  to  be  lost.  But  Ferdinand  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  seized  a  long,  crooked  stick  that  lay  in  the  pile  of  driftwood  on 
the  shore,  sprang  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist,  caught  the  net  as  it 
drifted  past,  and  dragged  it  to  land,  with  the  ultimate  salmon,  the 
prize  of  the  season,  still  glittering  through  its  meshes. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  most  thrilling  moment  as  an  angler. — HENRY 
VAN  DYKE,  "Fisherman's  Luck." 

This  example  shows  the  art  of  the  story-teller.  The  author 
makes  us  see  the  action  of  the  "thrilling  moment"  and  share  in 
its  excitement. 
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2.  Vailima, 

Sept.,  1894. 
My  dear  Colvin: 

This  must  be  a  very  measly  letter.  I  have  been  trying  hard  to 
get  along  with  St.  Ives.  I  should  now  lay  it  aside  for  a  year,  and  I 
dare  say  I  should  make  something  of  it  after  all.  Instead  of  that,  I 
have  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  break  myself,  and  spoil  the 
book,  if  there  were  anything  to  spoil,  which  I  am  far  from  saying. 
I'm  as  sick  of  the  thing  as  ever  anyone  can  be;  it's  a  rudderless 
hulk;  it's  a  pagoda,  and  you  can  just  feel — or  I  can  feel — that  it 
might  have  been  a  pleasant  story,  if  it  had  only  been  blessed  at  bap- 
tism. 

Our  politics  have  gone  on  fairly  well,  but  the  result  is  still  doubtful. 

Sept.  10. 

I  know  I  have  something  else  to  say  to  you;  .  .  .  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  remember  what  it  is.  I  have  likewise  mislaid  your 
letter  amongst  the  accumulations  on  my  table — not  that  there  was 
anything  in  it.  Altogether  I  am  in  a  poor  state.  I  forgot  to  tell 
Baxter  that  the  dummy  had  turned  up  and  is  a  fine,  personable- 
looking  volume  and  very  good  reading.  Please  communicate  this  to 
him. 

I  have  just  remembered  an  incident  that  I  really  must  not  let  pass. 
You  have  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  you  wanted  about  our  political 
prisoners.  Well,  one  day,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  last  of  them  was 
set  free.  Old  Poe,  whom  I  think  I  must  have  mentioned  to  you, 
the  father-in-law  of  my  cook,  was  one  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with.  I  had  taken  the  doctor  to  see  him,  got  him  out  on 
sick  leave,  and  when  he  was  put  back  again  gave  bail  for  him.  I 
must  not  forget  that  my  wife  ran  away  with  him  out  of  the  prison 
on  the  doctor's  orders  and  with  the  complicity  of  our  friend  the 
gaoler,  who  really  and  truly  got  the  sack  for  the  exploit.  As  soon 
as  he  was  finally  liberated,  Poe  called  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
All  Sunday  they  were  debating  what  they  were  to  do,  and  on  Monday 
morning  I  got  an  obscure  hint  from  Talolo  that  I  must  expect  visitors 
during  the  day,  who  were  coming  to  consult  me.  These  consultations 
I  am  now  very  well  used  to,  and  seeing  first  that  I  generally  don't 
know  what  to  advise,  and  second  that  they  sometimes  don't  take 
my  advice — although  in  some  notable  cases  they  have  taken  it. 
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generally  to  my  own  wonder  with  pretty  good  results — I  am  not  very 
fond  of  these  calls.  They  minister  to  a  sense  of  dignity,  but  not 
peace  of  mind,  and  consume  interminable  time,  always  in  the  morn- 
ing too,  when  I  can't  afford  it.  However,  this  was  to  be  a  new  sort 
of  consultation.  Up  came  Poe  and  some  eight  other  chiefs,  squatted 
in  a  big  circle  around  the  old  dining  room  floor,  now  the  smoking 
room.  And  the  family  being  represented  by  Lloyd,  Graham,  Belle, 
Austin  and  myself  proceeded  to  exchange  the  necessary  courtesies. 
Then  their  talking-man  began.  He  said  that  they  had  been  in 
prison,  that  I  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  them,  that  they  had 
now  been  set  at  liberty  without  condition,  whereas  some  of  the  other 
chiefs  who 'had  been  liberated  before  them  were  still  under  bond  to 
work  upon  the  roads,  and  that  this  had  set  them  considering  what 
they  might  do  to  testify  their  gratitude.  They  had  therefore  agreed 
to  work  upon  my  road  as  a  free  gift.  They  went  on  to  explain  that 
it  was  only  to  be  my  road,  on  the  branch  that  joins  my  house  with 
the  public  way.  .  .  . 

This  morning  as  ever  was,  bright  and  early  came  the  whole  gang 
of  them,  a  lot  of  sturdy,  common-looking  lads  they  seemed  to  be  for 
the  most  part,  and  fell  to  on  my  new  road.  Old  Poe  was  hi  the 
highest  of  good  spirits,  and  looked  better  in  health  than  he  had  done 
at  any  time  in  two  years,  being  positively  rejuvenated  by  the  success 
of  his  scheme.  .  .  .  Now,  whether  or  not  their  impulse  will  last  them 
through  the  road  does  not  matter  to  me  one  hair.  It  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  attempted  it,  that  they  have  volunteered  and  are  now 
really  trying  to  execute  a  thing  that  was  never  before  heard  of  in 
Samoa.  Think  of  it!  It  is  road-making — the  most  fruitful  cause 
(after  taxes)  of  all  rebellions  in  Samoa,  a  thing  to  which  they  could 
not  be  wiled  with  money  nor  driven  by  punishment.  It  does  give 
me  a  sense  of  having  done  something  in  Samoa  after  all. 

Now  there's  one  long  story  for  you  about  "my  blacks." 
Yours  ever, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Here  we  have  a  story,  told  very  effectively,  but  briefly  and 
for  a  practical  purpose.  If  Stevenson  had  put  this  story  into  a 
book  he  would  have  written  it  out  more  fully,  in  order  to  make 
his  readers  feel  more  keenly  the  interest  of  the  incident. 
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3.  With  a  single  drop  of  ink  for  a  mirror,  the  Egyptian  sorcerer 
undertakes  to  reveal  to  any  chance  comer  far-reaching  visions  of  the 
past.  This  is  what  I  undertake  to  do  for  you,  reader.  With  this 
drop  of  ink  at  the  end  of  my  pen  I  will  show  you  the  roomy  workshop 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Burge,  carpenter  and  builder,  in  the  village  of  Hay- 
slope,  as  it  appeared  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1799. 

The  afternoon  sun  svas  warm  on  the  five  workmen  there,  busy 
upon  doors  and  window-frames  and  wainscoting.  A  scent  of  pine- 
wood  from  a  tent-like  pile  of  planks  outside  the  open  door  mingled 
itself  with  a  scent  of  the  elder-bushes  which  were  spreading  their 
summer  snow  close  to  the  open  window  opposite;  the  slanting  sun- 
beams shone  through  the  transparent  shavings  that  flew  before  the 
steady  plane,  and  lit  up  the  fine  grain  of  the  oak  panelling  which 
stood  propped  against  the  wall.  On  a  heap  of  those  soft  shavings 
a  rough  gray  shepherd  dog  had  made  himself  a  pleasant  bed,  and  was 
lying  with  his  nose  between  his  forepaws,  occasionally  wrinkling  his 
brows  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  tallest  of  the  five  workmen,  who  was 
carving  a  shield  in  the  centre  of  a  wooden  mantelpiece.  It  was  to 
this  workman  that  the  strong  baritone  belonged  which  was  heard 
above  the  sound  of  plane  and  hammer,  singing, — 

"Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth  .  .  ." 

Here  some  measurement  was  to  be  taken  which  required  more 
concentrated  attention,  and  the  sonorous  voice  subsided  into  a  low 
whistle;  but  it  presently  broke  out  again  with  renewed  vigor, — 

"Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear." 

Such  a  voice  could  only  come  from  a  broad  chest,  and  the  broad 
chest  belonged  to  a  large-boned  muscular  man  nearly  six  feet  high, 
with  a  back  so  flat  and  a  head  so  well  poised  that  when  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  take  a  more  distant  survey  of  his  work  he  had  the  air  of  a 
soldier  standing  at  ease.  The  sleeve  rolled  up  above  the  elbow  showed 
an  arm  that  was  likely  to  win  the  prize  for  feats  of  strength;  yet  the 
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long  supple  hand,  with  its  broad  finger-tips,  looked  ready  for  works 
of  skill.  In  his  tall  stalwartness  Adam  Bede  was  a  Saxon,  and  justi- 
fied his  name;  but  the  jet-black  hair,  made  the  more  noticeable  by 
its  contrast  with  the  light  paper  cap,  and  the  keen  glance  of  the  dark 
eyes  that  shone  from  under  strongly  marked,  prominent  and  mobile 
eyebrows,  indicated  a  mixture  of  Celtic  blood.  The  face  was  large 
and  roughly  hewn,  and  when  in  repose  had  no  other  beauty  than  such 
as  belongs  to  an  expression  of  good-humoured,  honest  intelligence 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  next  workman  is  Adam's  brother. 
He  is  nearly  as  tall;  he  has  the  same  type  of  features,  the  same  hue 
of  hair  and  complexion;  but  the  strength  of  the  family  likeness  serves 
only  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  remarkable  difference  of  expres- 
sion both  in  form  and  face,  Seth's  broad  shoulders  have  a  slight 
stoop;  his  eyes  are  gray;  his  eyebrows  have  less  prominence  and 
more  repose  than  his  brother's;  and  his  glance,  instead  of  being  keen, 
is  confiding  and  benignant.  He  has  thrown  off  his  paper  cap,  and 
you  see  that  his  hair  is  not  thick  and  straight,  like  Adam's,  but  thin 
and  wavy,  allowing  you  to  discern  the  exact  contour  of  a  coronal 
arch  that  predominates  very  decidedly  over  the  brow. 

The  idle  tramps  always  felt  sure  they  could  get  a  copper  from 
Seth;  they  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  Adam. — GEORGE  ELIOT,  "Adam 
Bede,"  Chapter  i. 

This  is  a  famous  description,  full,  clear,  and  exceedingly 
interesting. 

4.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSICS  KEEPS  THE PEN  FROM 

LEAKING 

Take  a  sponge  out  of  water.  The  water  doesn't  all  run  out  unless 
you  squeeze  it  out.  A  sponge  is  full  of  tiny  tubes,  and  each  holds 
onto  its  drop  or  two  of  water. 

Now  there  is  a  tiny  tube  leading  to  the  pen  point  of  a  fountain 
pen,  called  the  feed  tube.  In  an  ordinary  fountain  pen  some  ink  is 
always  held  in  the  feed  tube,  like  water  in  the  sponge,  even  though 
the  pen  is  placed  point  up  in  your  pocket. 

When  your  body  heat — 98  degrees — gets  to  the  air  in  the  pen,  the 
air  expands.  It  expands  up  through  the  inky  feed  tube;  pushes 
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the  ink  up  and  out  below  the  pen  point;  inks  the  writing  end  of  the 
pen,  and  inks  you  when  you  remove  the  cap  to  write. 

Now,  instead  of  a  straight  or  blunt  feed  tube,  as  in  other  pens,  the 

Pen  has  a  curved  feed  tube.  One<end  touches  that  barrel  wall. 

That  touch  starts  Capillary  Attraction,  which  pulls  all  ink  down  out 
of  the  feed  tube  before  the  warm  air  ascends.  This  is  the  famous 
Lucky  Curve. 

Thus  an  every-day  principle  of  Physics,  ingeniously  used,  keeps 
the Pen  from  leaking  and  smearing  your  fingers. 

I4k.  gold  pens  with  hardest  Iridium  points,  keep  the from 

scratching; Spear  Head  Ink  Controller  keeps  it  from  blotting  or 

skipping. 

Standard  style Pens  $1.50  to  $250.00,  according  to  size  and 

ornamentation. — From  an  advertisement  in  World's  Work,  Oct.,  1912. 

This  advertisement  contains  brief  descriptive  passages  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  advantages  of  the Pen. 

5.  The  corrupt  member  has  several  methods  of  making  gains. 
One,  the  most  obvious,  is  to  exact  money  or  money's  worth  for  his 
vote.  A  second  is  to  secure  by  it  the  support  of  a  group  of  his  col- 
leagues in  some  other  measure  in  which  he  is  personally  interested, 
as  for  instance,  a  measure  which  will  add  to  the  value  of  land  near  a 
particular  city.  This  is  "log-rolling,"  and  is  the  most  difficult  method 
to  deal  with,  because  its  milder  forms  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  legitimate  give  and  take  which  must  go  on  in  all  legisla- 
tive bodies.  It  is,  however,  deemed  so  mischievous,  that  four  new 
Constitutions  have  expressly  enacted  that  it  shall  be  held  to  con- 
stitute the  offence  of  solicitation  or  bribery,  and  be  punishable  ac- 
cordingly. A  third  is  black-mailing.  A  member  brings  in  a  bill 
either  especially  directed  against  some  particular  great  corporation, 
probably  a  railway,  or  proposing  so  to  alter  the  general  law  as  in 
fact  to  injure  such  a  corporation,  or  a  group  of  corporations.  He 
intimates  privately  that  he  is  willing  to  "see"  the  directors  or  the 
law-agents  of  the  corporation,  and  is  in  many  cases  bought  off  by 
them,  keeping  his  bill  in  the  paper  till  the  last  moment  so  as  to  pre- 
vent some  other  member  from  repeating  the  trick.  Even  in  the 
North- Western  States  there  is  usually  a  group  of  such  "scallawag 
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members,"  who,  finding  the  $300  they  receive  insufficient,  increase 
their  legislative  income  by  levying  this  form  of  taxation  upon  the 
companies  of  the  State.  Nor  is  the  device  (technically  called  a 
"strike")  quite  unknown  in  New  England,  where  a  ten  hours'  labor 
bill,  for  instance,  has  frequently  been  brought  in  to  frighten  the  large 
corporations  and  other  capitalists  into  inducing  its  author  to  drop  it, 
the  inducements  being  such  as  capitalists  can  best  apply.  Every  con- 
siderable railway  keeps  an  agent  or  agents  continually  on  the  spot 
while  a  State  legislature  is  in  session,  watching  the  bills  brought  in 
and  the  committees  that  deal  with  them.  Such  an  agent  sometimes 
relies  on  the  friends  of  the  railway  to  defeat  these  bills,  and  uses  the 
usual  expedients  for  creating  friends.  But  it  is  often  cheaper  and 
easier  to  square  the  assailant.  Of  course  the  committees  are  the 
focus  of  intrigue,  and  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  is  the  position 
which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  an  unscrupulous  man.  Round 
the  committees  there  buzzes  that  swarm  of  professional  agents  which 
Americans  call  "the  lobby,"  soliciting  the  members,  threatening 
them  with  trouble  in  their  constituencies,  plying  them  with  all  sorts 
of  inducements,  treating  them  to  dinners,  drinks,  and  cigars. — BRYCE, 
"American  Commonwealth." 

This  is  a  "pure"  exposition,  which  aims  wholly  at  clearness 
through  order  and  simplicity  of  statement. 

6.  OIL  STAINS 

These  Stains  are  especially  recommended  where  a  soft,  velvety, 
natural  wood  finish  is  desired.  They  work  and  "flow  free,"  permeate 
the  grain  of  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  high  lights,  and  produce 
most  beautiful  effects  on  both  hard  and  soft  woods. 

DIRECTIONS 

Shake  and  stir  well  before  using.  See  that  the  surface  is  dry  and 
free  from  grease,  dirt,  finger  marks,  etc.  Apply  the  Stain  with  a 
bristle  paint  or  varnish  brush,  evenly  and  rapidly.  If  too  thick,  thin 
with  a  little  turpentine.  When  stronger  color  is  desired,  apply  two 
coats  of  Stain.  For  gloss  finish  apply  one  or  two  coats  of  Hard  Oil 
Finish  or  Varnish. 
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Over  Paint. — These  Stains  can  be  used  over  painted  surfaces 
with  almost  if  not  quite  as  good  results  as  on  new  wood,  but  in  this 
case,  in  order  to  get  natural  effects,  the  wood  should  be  painted 
first  with  our  Flat  Ground  Color,  which  dries  with  a  soft  flat  finish, 
closely  resembling  natural  white  pine  and  poplar.  After  the  stain  is 
applied  to  this  flat  color  and  before  the  Stain  has  "set,"  it  should 
be  lightly  brushed  or  combed  with  graining  comb  or  an  old  whisk 
broom  to  produce  an  imitation  of  the  grain  and  growth  in  wood. 

When  stronger  color  is  desired,  apply  two  Coats  of  Stain. 

This  is  a  practical  exposition,  written  for  business  purposes. 

7.  SCHEDULE   K 

The  tariff  question  is  not  a  dry,  economic  question.  It  is  a  vital, 
human  question. 

The  argument  for  Schedule  K — that  is,  for  the  present  high  pro- 
tective duties  on  wool  and  woolens — may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows : 
Over  a  million  farmers  raise  sheep  for  their  wool.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  are  employed  in  the  woolen  mills.  These  mills 
are  owned,  not  by  a  few  rich  capitalists,  but  by  many  thousands  of 
stockholders.  Thus  approximately  a  million  and  a  quarter  workers 
— that  is,  five  million  people,  including  wives,  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren— are  dependent  on  the  wool  industry  for  their  daily  bread. 
Anything  which  threatens  this  industry  threatens  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  if  their  profits  and  wages  are  decreased,  their  purchasing 
power  is  decreased;  and  so,  indirectly,  the  profits  and  wages  of 
thousands  of  others  not  engaged  in  the  woolen  industry.  This  is 
the  human  argument  for  leaving  the  wool  schedule  alone. 

On  the  other  side:  If  there  are  five  million  people  interested  in 
maintaining  present  prices  for  woolen  goods,  there  are  approximately 
ninety  million  people  interested  in  reducing  those  prices.  For  there 
is  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child  (except  perhaps  a  few  in  the  ex- 
treme South)  who  is  not  affected  by  the  high  prices  of  woolen  goods. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  the  National  Clothiers'  Association  that  the 
advanced  prices  on  woolen  goods  add  approximately  five  dollars  to  a 
twenty-dollar  suit  of  clothes.  Women's  dress  goods  have  been  simi- 
larly advanced  in  price.  Flannels,  blankets,  and  underwear  are 
about  doubled  in  cost.  In  consequence,  hosts  of  people  of  limited 
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incomes  cannot  buy  clothing  which  is  all  wool.  They  must  buy 
"shoddy."  Instead,  therefore,  of  warm  clothing,  warm  blankets, 
warm  woolens  of  all  kinds,  they  get  clothing,  blankets,  and  the  like 
which  are  inadequate  for  protection  against  the  cold. 

This  is  the  issue  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  between 
the  five  millions  and  the  ninety  millions.  But  the  producer  is  also  a 
consumer.  And  the  protected  manufacturer,  wage-earner,  and 
farmer  also  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their  woolens  or  go  inade- 
quately protected  against  the  cold. 

On  this  issue  the  Outlook  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  It  believes 
hi  securing  comfort  and  health  for  the  ninety  millions  rather  than 
good  profits  and  wages  for  the  five  millions.— Editorial  in  the  Outlook, 
1911. 

This  is  a  "pure"  argument,  which  makes  its  point  clear  by 
contrasting  reasons  pro  and  contra. 

8.       SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION 

With  a  thorough  realization  of  the  importance  of  producing  desks 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  such  as  we  can  endorse  with  perfect 
confidence  and  upon  which  we  can  give  a  liberal  guarantee,  we  direct 
constant  and  careful  attention  to  all  departments  of  manufacture.  We 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  such  features  of  con- 
struction as  are  of  vital  importance  in  producing  the  maximum  wear- 
ing qualities  of  a  desk.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  experimental 
about  any  of  our  desks.  Every  feature  we  employ  has  been  adopted 
by  us  because  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  given  the  best  satis- 
faction during  years  of  actual  service. 

IT  IS  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE  TO  BUY  DESKS  OF  US 
BECAUSE— 

FIRST,  we  sell  the  best  desks  that  money  and  experience  can 
produce. 

SECOND,  we  save  you  money. 

THIRD,  we  guarantee  absolute  protection  for  all  time. 

FOURTH,  we  furnish  repair  parts  free  and  pay  transportation 
charges  on  them. 
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FIFTH,  we  will  leave  a  sample  with  you  and  guarantee  delivery 
equal  to  sample. 

SIXTH,  we  guarantee  to  furnish  better  desks  at  less  money  than 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

SEVENTH,  we  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  money  returned. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  submitting  samples  and  invite  the 
closest  comparisons.  We  do  not  employ  traveling  salesmen,  as  our 
desks,  if  permitted,  will  talk  for  themselves. — S ,  R ,  Catalogue. 

This  is  a  business  argument,  very  different  from  the  argument 
in  the  preceding  example.  It  does  not  deal  with  a  matter  of 
theory,  but  seeks  to  convince  us  that  a  certain  course  of  action 
is  desirable. 

i 

Can  you  understand  now  the  plan  of  study  you  are  to  follow 
in  your  work  with  this  book?  You  cannot  begin  with  the  study 
of  some  special  variety  of  composition,  such  as  the  letter,  and 
then  go  on  to  stories,  or  poems,  or  telegrams,  or  bills,  or  political 
speeches,  or  essays.  There  is  something  to  learn  about  every 
variety  of  composition  ever  written,  but  you  are  not  yet  ready 
to  study  some  of  them,  and  others  are  easily  learned  when  you 
have  need  of  using  them.  What  you  must  do  now  is  to  study 
general  principles  of  composition — with  two  special  varieties 
(the  letter  and  the  recitation)  included  because  they  are  so 
important. 

First  you  are  to  learn  what  qualities  make  a  composition 
good;  then  you  are  to  learn  how  to  go  to  work  at  a  composition 
of  any  sort;  then  you  are  to  study  sentences  and  their  elements 
and  some  of  the  principles  to  be  used  in  building  sentences, 
paragraphs  and  whole  compositions;  finally  you  are  to  study 
the  four  Types  of  Composition.  The  recitation  and  the  letter 
you  will  take  up  in  their  appropriate  places. 

You  can  master  the  main  requirements  of  the  common  varieties 
of  composition  by  a  study  of  general  principles  and  of  the  four 
main  types — Narration,  Description,  Exposition  and  Argument. 
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The  details  of  arrangement  and  wording  in  special  forms  of  com- 
position must  be  studied  separately. 


1.  Study  the  Table  of  Contents  carefully.    From  the  names  of 
the  chapters  pick  out  two  which  you  think  will  deal  with  general 
principles  of  composition,  and  be  ready  to  tell  in  class  why  you  need 
to  know  such  principles  in  your  every-day  use  of  English  both  now 
and  as  you  grow  older.     Notice  where  the  chapters  on  the  recitation 
and  on  letter  writing  are  placed.     Notice  where  the  chapters  on  the 
four  Types  are  placed  and  the  names  given  to  them. 

2.  Study  the  lists  you  made  for  Lesson  2.     Pick  out  five  varieties 
of  composition  that  might  be  written  in  story  form  or  contain  a 
story,  and  put  them  under  the  heading  Narration.     Make  similar 
lists    under    Description,    Exposition,    and    Argument.     "Letters" 
would  go  in  all  four  lists,  would  they  not?     "Poems"  would  also  go 
in  all  four.     "Recipes"  would  go  under  Exposition,  because  a  recipe 
explains  how  to  make  something.     Can  you  find  some  varieties  of 
composition  that  are  very  hard  to  classify? 

3.  If  you  are  studying  a  foreign  language  you  are  often  obliged 
to  translate  passages  from  that  language  into  English.     In  trans- 
lating, what  troubles  you  most, — choice  of  words,  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  paragraphing,  or  the  make-up  of  the  whole 
composition?     (If  you  are  not  studying  a  foreign   language,   ask 
yourself  these  questions  about  the  writing  of  an  invitation  or  a  note 
of  thanks  for  a  Christmas  present.)     In  what  ways  will  translation 
from   another  language   into   English   give   you   good    training   in 
English  composition?      (Be  ready  to  answer  this  question  whether 
you  are  taking  a  foreign  language  or  not.) 

4.  Think  of  some  "special  form"  of  composition  (besides  the  letter 
and  the  recitation)  which  might  be  worth  studying  in  your  high-school 
course  in  English.     State  in  writing  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  separate  study  of  this  form  in  the  English  class. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

i.  If  you  could  write  and  speak  more  effectively,  which  of  your 
studies  would  profit  most?     How  would  it  help  you  in  each  of  your 
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studies  if  you  knew  "how  to  make  an  outline"?    If  you  knew  "how 
to  choose  the  right  word"?     (See  Table  of  Contents.) 

2.  Think  of  some  occupation — perhaps  the  business  your  father, 
uncle,  or  brother  is  in — and  try  to  find  out  which  of  the  four  Types 
of  Composition  it  calls  for  most.     Does  it  call  for  accounts  of  what 
has   happened    (narratives),    or    descriptions,    or    explanations,    or 
arguments?    Or  does  it  call  for  several  of  these?    Remember  that 
composition  includes  both  speaking  and  writing. 

3.  Think  of  some  circumstance  which  would  make  it  necessary  for 
you  to  write  a  letter  in  which  you  would  have  to  tell  a  story,  or 
describe  a  person,  or  explain  a  diagram,  or  argue  for  some  particular 
plan  of  action. 

4.  Which  of  the  four  Types  of  Composition  do  you  use  most  fre- 
quently in  each  of  the  subjects  you  are  studying.     Do  you  have  to 
tell  what  has  been  done  or  said  (Narration),  or  tell  how  things  or 
persons  look  (Description),  or  explain  (Exposition),  or  give  reasons 
(Argument)  ? 

5.  Imagine  yourself  as  a  traveling  salesman,  writing  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  your  company  about  your  sales;  or  imagine  yourself 
as  the  captain  of  a  life-saving  station,  writing  the  record  of  the  last 
wreck;  or  imagine  yourself  as  the  head  of  a  department  in  a  railroad 
office,  replying  to  a  complaint  about  service.    Why  should  you  be 
glad  to  have  a  large  vocabulary  to  choose  your  words  from?    Why 
should  you  be  glad  to  be  able  to  plan  your  whole  composition  ef- 
fectively? 


LESSON  4 
WHAT  MAKES  A  COMPOSITION  EFFECTIVE 

7.  Meaning  of  Effectiveness. — Recall  the  last  class  exercise 
in  which  you  had  to  recite  at  any  length.  Perhaps  this  very 
day  you  have  presented  a  complete  topic  in  history  or  discussed 
in  class  some  character  or  event  in  the  literature  you  are  study- 
ing. If  you  did  not  study  faithfully,  you  doubtless  failed;  but 
even  if  you  did  study,  you  may  not  have  presented  your  topic 
with  much  success.  If  so,  what  was  lacking  in  your  presenta- 
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tion?  Or  if,  as  you  recollect  it,  your  last  recitation  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  can  you  tell  why? 

Was  your  last  written  paper  effective?  If  it  was,  what  good 
qualities  did  it  have?  Are  you  so  certain  of  them  that  you  can 
try  to  secure  the  very  same  qualities  in  the  next  paper  you 
have  to  write?  If  your  last  paper  was  ineffective,  wherein  was 
it  faulty?  Was  your  failure  due  altogether  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, or  somewhat  to  lack  of  skill  in  presenting  what  knowledge 
you  had? 

What  makes  a  recitation  effective?  What  qualities  does  a 
good  paper  show?  What  qualities  appear  in  any  good  compo- 
sition, from  a  business  letter  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  from  an 
advertisement  of  a  lost  necklace  to  a  description  of  the  Alps? 
This  lesson  will  help  you  to  answer  these  questions;  and  when 
you  have  answered  them  you  will  have  in  mind  one  set  of  those 
principles  of  composition  mentioned  in  the  last  two  lessons. 
You  will  have  in  mind  principles  of  judgment  by  which  to  test 
your  own  work  with  words. 

a.  Making  Oneself  Understood. — Read  attentively  the  two 
sets  of  directions  given  below.  They  were  written  by  first-year 
pupils  to  guide  a  stranger  from  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  to 
the  National  League  Baseball  Grounds.  The  stranger  was 
supposed  not  to  wish  to  rely  on  sign-boards,  nor  to  ask  ques- 
tions, nor  to  bother  with-  the  points  of  the  compass.  Perhaps 
he  was  rather, an  ignorant,  irritable,  elderly  person  with  weak 
eyesight. 

1 .  Just  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  building,  cross  the  street  and  walk 
down  to  the  seventh  street  on  your  right.     Then  turn  to  the  first 
street  on  your  right  and  walk  up  about  fifteen  streets  on  your  right 
side  and  you'll  be  at  the  National  League  grounds. 

2.  Starting  with  Mechanics  Building  on  your  right,  walk  straight 
along  until  you  meet  cross  car  tracks.     Turn  to  your  left  and  go  over 
a  bridge.     Go  to  the  right  when  the  car  tracks  turn  and  walk  on  till 
you  come  to  a  high  board  fence,  with  signs  painted  on  it.    This  is  it. 
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If  a  stranger  were  to  follow  carefully  the  first  set  of  directions 
he  would  have  an  exhilarating  walk,  but  he  would  hardly  reach 
the  baseball  grounds.  You  see  at  once  where  the  trouble  lies. 
The  directions  are  hazy  and  incomplete.  A  stranger  must  be 
started  right;  and  if  the  country  is  level,  he  must  not  be  told 
to  go  "up"  and  "down,"  for  these  are  to  him  quite  meaningless 
terms. 

By  following  the  second  set,  a  person  with  enough  common 
sense  to  start  in  front  of  Mechanics  Building  could  reach  the 
grounds.  The  directions  are  not  by  any  means  as  good  as 
they  might  be,  but  they  can  be  understood  without  difficulty 
and  can  be  carried  out  successfully. 

The  quality  in  which  the  second  set  surpasses  the  first  is  the 
prime  essential  of  every  good  composition,  Clearness.  If  your 
meassage  is  not  clear,  it  is  a  failure  at  the  outset. 

b.  Driving  One's  Thoughts  Home. — If  you  look  back  at  the 
second  set  of  directions  given  above  you  will  see  that  with  all 
their  clearness  they  might  readily  be  forgotten  or  confused. 
This  is  often  true  of  compositions  which  are  easy  enough  to 
understand.  In  studying  from  a  text  book,  have  you  never 
grasped  easily  enough  the  meaning  of  some  passage,  only  to 
find  in  recitation  that  the  points  which  seemed  so  clear  to  you 
were  muddled  and  indefinite  in  your  mind?  Although  lack  of 
study  will  often  explain  this  condition  of  mind,  it  may  some- 
times be  due  to  the  lack  of  a  certain  quality  in  the  composition 
of  the  text  book.  A  comparison  of  the  following  set  of  directions 
with  those  given  before  will  show  the  importance  of  this  quality. 

3.  To  reach  the  National  League  Ground,  leave  Mechanics  Build- 
ing by  the  main  entrance  and  follow  the  car  tracks  to  your  right.  At 
the  first  turn  of  the  car  tracks,  turn  to  your  left.  At  the  next  turn 
of  the  car  tracks,  turn  to  your  right.  Walk  straight  ahead  to  a 
high  board  fence.  This  encloses  the  grounds. 

Do  you  see  much  difference  in  clearness  between  this  and 
No.  2?  Which  set  could  you  more  readily  remember?  Why? 
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Do  you  not  see  that  clear  directions  or  explanations  may  fail 
in  their  purpose  if  the  important  points  are  not  so  placed  and 
so  worded  that  they  can  be  recognized  at  once  and  remembered 
with  ease?  A  good  composition  brings  out  the  important  points 
impressively,  emphatically.  It  drives  them  home.  They  can- 
not be  forgotten.  Force  is  the  second  essential  of  good  com- 
position. 

c.  Ease  in  Expression. — As  you  listen  to  one  of  your  school- 
mates reading  his  composition,  do  you  not  often  think,  "Yes, 
that's  clear.  That  makes  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
but  how  tiresome  he  is.  How  awkwardly  he  puts  his  sentences!" 
Doubtless,  too,  you  occasionally  forget  the  excellence  of  his 
theme  when  another  classmate  with  glib  phrases  and  smooth- 
flowing  sentences  presents  a  vast  deal  of  nothing.  Sometimes, 
as  you  listen  to  a  splendid  bit  of  prose  or  poetry  from  the  pen  of 
a  master,  you  feel  thrilled  and  charmed  even  while  you  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  are  a  great  many  phrases  the  meaning 
of  which  is  obscure.  Such  compositions,  whatever  other  quality 
they  lack,  are  at  least  pleasant  to  hear  or  to  read. 

Compare  the  following  selections  as  you  read  'them  aloud. 
The  first,  a,  is  a  theme  written  much  as  many  of  you  write  when 
you  are  beginning.  The  second,  b,  is  the  same  theme  written 
by  one  who  possessed  considerable  skill  in  expressing  his 
thoughts.  The  last  two  are  from  men  who  made  writing  or 
speaking  their  life  work. 

la.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  bell  clanging  over  the  village. 
The  stout  man  with  shepherd's  plaid  trousers  on,  and  who  was  serving 
me  with  groceries,  gasped;  he  lifted  himself  then  hastily,  heavily  over 
the  counter,  and  when  a  fireman's  helmet  and  belt  had  been  snatched 
from  a  peg,  he  made  off.  Women  appeared  a  t  the  doors  of  cottages, 
children  started  up  and  ran  up  the  street;  their  fathers  followed, 
transforming  themselves  as  they  ran  into  firemen.  The  engine  was 
in  a  dim  shed  of  the  inn-yard  and  was  dragged  out;  two  omnibus 
horses  from  stables  were  hustled  out;  the  brigade,  one  of  them  having 
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a  pipe  which  he  was  smoking,  clambered  to  their  seats;  the  reins 
were  seized  by  the  driver  of  the  railway  omnibus;  a  whip  was  cracked; 
the  errand  of  heroism  and  mercy  was  launched. 

Ponderously  rumbled  the  procession  countrywards.  I  followed  on 
a  bicycle.  When  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  there  was  the  barn 
to  be  seen  blazing  in  the  valley.  The  firemen,  who  had  been  trying 
on  each  other's  helmets,  cheered.  We  turned  into  a  side  road,  then 
into  a  cattle  track,  and  we  then  trundled  across  a  ploughed  field. 
The  crackling  could  be  heard;  the  smoke  blew  up. 

The  men  leapt  from  the  engine;  the  hose  was  got  unfastened;  the 
suction  pipe  was  plunged  into  a  ditch;  the  fireman  who  had  on  the 
shepherd's  plaid  trousers  thrust  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  almost  into 
the  flames.  For  some  seconds  the  stream  went  bravely;  then  it 
funked  out.  The  firemen  stared  disconsolately  into  the  ditch  where 
there  was  no  more  water.  A  man  who  was  on  a  horse  said,  "There's 
no  more  water  nearer  than  a  mile."  One  of  the  firemen  took  a  bun 
and  began  to  eat  it ;  another  was  picking  flowers. 

I  said  to  the  man  who  was  on  the  horse,  "What  will  happen  now?" 

He  said,  "Burn  itself  out." 

"And  what  would  have  happened 'if  these  brave  fellows  had  not  so 
promptly  answered  the  fire-bell — if  they  hadn't  come  at  all?" 

He  said,  "Fire  would  have  burned  itself  out." 

I  turned  to  go  when  the  farmer  to  whom  the  barn  belonged  drove 
up  in  a  dog-cart  with  a  pail  between  his  knees. 

ib.  Suddenly  a  bell  clanged  over  the  village.  The  stout  man,  in 
shepherd's  plaid  trousers,  who  was  serving  me  with  groceries,  gasped; 
then  he  lifted  himself  hastily,  heavily  over  the  counter,  and,  snatching 
a  fireman's  helmet  and  belt  from  a  peg,  made  off.  Women  in  white 
aprons  appeared  at  the  doors  of  cottages,  children  raced  up  the  street; 
their  fathers  followed,  transforming  themselves  into  firemen  as  they 
ran.  The  engine  was  dragged  from  a  dim  shed  of  the  inn-yard;  two 
omnibus  horses  were  hustled  from  the  stables;  the  brigade,  one  of 
them  smoking  a  pipe,  clambered  to  their  seats;  the  driver  of  the  rail- 
way omnibus  seized  the  reins;  a  whip  cracked;  the  errand  of  hero- 
ism and  mercy  was  begun. 

Ponderously  the  procession  rumbled  countrywards.  I  followed  on  a 
bicycle.  When  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  there  was  the  barn 
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blazing  in  the  valley.  The  firemen,  who  had  been  trying  on  each 
other's  helmets,  cheered.  We  turned  into  a  side  road,  then  into  a 
cattle  track,  and  finally  trundled  across  a  ploughed  field.  The  crack- 
ling reached  our  ears;  the  smoke  blew  against  our  faces. 

The  men  leapt  from  the  engine;  the  hose  was  unfastened;  the 
suction  pipe  was  plunged  into  a  ditch;  flushed  yokels  seized  the 
pumping  rods;  the  fireman  in  shepherd's  plaid  trousers  thrust  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose  almost  into  the  flames.  Foot  by  foot  the  hose 
bulged  itself  out,  more,  more,  till  a  thin  stream  of  yellow  water  spat 
at  the  flames.  For  some  seconds  the  stream  went  bravely;  then  it 
drooped  and  died.  The  firemen  stared  disconsolately  into  the  dry 
ditch.  "There's  no  more  water  nearer  than  a  mile,"  said  a  man  on  a 
horse.  One  of  the  firemen  began  to  eat  a  bun ;  another  picked  flowers. 

"What  will  happen  now?"  said  I  to  the  man  on  the  horse. 

"Burn  itself  out,"  said  he. 

"And  what  would  have  happened  if  these  brave  fellows  hadn't 
been  so  prompt  to  answer  the  fire-bell — if  they  hadn't  come  at  all?" 

"Fire  would  have  burnt  itself  out,"  said  he. 

As  I  turned  to  go,  the  farmer  who  owned  the  barn  drove  up  in  a 
dog-cart  with  a  pail  between  his  knees. — C.  LEWIS  HIND,  "Life's 
Little  Things." 

2.  As  for  Johnson,  I  have  always  considered  him  to  be,  by  nature, 
one  of  our  great  English  souls.  A  strong  and  noble  man;  so  much 
left  undeveloped  in  him  to  the  last :  in  a  kindlier  element  what  might 
he  not  have  been, — Poet,  Priest,  Sovereign  Ruler!  On  the  whole,  a 
man  must  not  complain  of  his  "element,"  of  his  "time,"  or  the  like; 
it  is  thriftless  work  doing  so.  His  time  is  bad:  well,  then,  he  is  there 
to  make  it  better!  Johnson's  youth  was  poor,  isolated,  hopeless, 
very  miserable.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that,  in  any  but 
the  favorablest  outward  circumstances,  Johnson's  life  could  have 
been  other  than  a  painful  one.  The  world  might  have  had  more  of 
profitable  work  out  of  him,  or  less;  but  his  effort  against  the  world's 
work  could  never  have  been  a  light  one.  Nature,  in  turn  for  his 
nobleness,  had  said  to  him,  Live  in  an  element  of  diseased  sorrow. 
Nay,  perhaps  the  sorrow  and  the  nobleness  were  intimately  and  even 
inseparably  connected  with  each  other.  At  all  events,  poor  Johnson 
had  to  go  about  girt  with  continual  hypochondria,  physical  and 
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spiritual  pain.  Like  a  Hercules  with  the  burning  Nessus'-shirt  on  him, 
which  shoots  in  on  him  dull  incurable  misery;  the  Nessus'-shirt  not 
to  be  stripped  off,  which  is  his  own  natural  skin!  In  this  manner 
he  had  to  live.  Figure  him  there,  with  his  scrofulous  diseases,  with 
his  great  greedy  heart,  and  unspeakable  chaos  of  thoughts;  stalking 
mournful  as  a  stranger  in  this  Earth;  eagerly  devouring  what  spiritual 
thing  he  could  come  at;  school-languages  and  other  merely  gram- 
matical stuff,  if  there  was  nothing  better!  The  largest  soul  that  was 
in  all  England,  and  provision  made  for  it  of  "fourpence-halfpenny  a 
day."  Yet  a  great  invincible  soul;  a  true  man's.  One  remembers 
always  that  story  of  the  shoes  at  Oxford;  the  rough,  seamy-faced, 
raw-boned  College  Servitor  stalking  about,  in  winter-season,  with  his 
shoes  worn  out;  how  the  charitable  Gentleman  Commoner  secretly 
places  a  new  pair  at  the  door;  and  the  raw-boned  Servitor,  lifting 
them,  looking  at  them  near,  with  his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts, — 
pitches  them  out  of  the  window!  Wet  feet,  mud,  frost,  hunger  or 
what  you  will;  but  not  beggary;  we  cannot  stand  beggary!  Rude 
stubborn  self-help  here;  a  whole  world  of  squalor,  rudeness,  confused 
misery  and  want,  yet  of  nobleness  and  manfulness  withal.  It  is  a 
type  of  the  man's  life,  this  pitching-away  of  the  shoes.  An  original 
man; — not  a  second-hand,  borrowing  or  begging  man.  Let  us  stand 
on  our  own  basis,  at  any  rate!  on  such  shoes  as  we  ourselves  can  get. 
On  frost  and  mud,  if  you  will,  but  honestly  on  that; — on  the  reality 
and  substance  which  Nature  gives  us,  not  on  the  semblance,  on  the 
thing  she  has  given  another  than  us! — CARLYLE,  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship." 

3.  I  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  be  accused  of  extravagance  in  the 
enthusiasm  we  feel  at  a  train  of  events  of  such  astonishing  magnitude, 
novelty,  and  consequence,  connected  by  associations  so  intimate 
with  the  day  we  now  hail,  with  the  events  we  now  celebrate,  with 
the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England.  Victims  of  persecution!  how 
wide  an  empire  acknowledges  the  sway  of  your  principles!  Apostles 
of  liberty!  What  millions  attest  the  authenticity  of  your  mission! 
Meek  champions  of  truth!  No  stain  of  private  interest  or  of  inno- 
cent blood  is  on  the  spotless  garments  of  your  renown!  The  great 
continents  of  America  have  become  at  length  the  theatre  of  your 
achievements;  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  highways  of  com- 
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munication,  on  which  your  principles,  your  institutions,  your  example 
are  borne.  From  the  oldest  abodes  of  civilization,  the  venerable 
plains  of  Greece,  to  the  scarcely  explored  range  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  impulse  you  gave  at  length  is  felt.  While  other  regions  revere 
you  as  the  leaders  of  this  great  march  of  humanity,  we  are  met,  on 
this  joyful  day,  to  offer  to  your  memories  our  tribute  of  filial  affec- 
tion. The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  pilgrims,  we  have  assembled 
on  the  spot  where  you,  our  suffering  fathers,  set  foot  on  this  happy 
shore.  Happy,  indeed,  it  has  been  for  us.  O  that  you  could  have 
enjoyed  those  blessings  which  you  prepared  for  your  children!  That 
our  comfortable  homes  could  have  shielded  you  from  the  wintry 
air;  our  abundant  harvests  have  supplied  you  in  time  of  famine;  and 
the  broad  shield  of  our  beloved  country  have  sheltered  you  from  the 
visitations  of  arbitrary  power!  We  come,  in  our  prosperity,  to  re- 
member your  trials;  and  here,  on  the  spot  where  New  England  began 
to  be,  we  come  to  learn  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  a  deep  and  lasting 
lesson  of  virtue,  enterprise,  patience,  zeal,  and  faith. — EVERETT. 

Each  of  these  seems  perfectly  clear.  Each  is  as  forcible  as 
it  need  to  be.  Yet  you  see  a  difference  between  la  and  ib 
and  between  2  and  3.  What  is  it?  You  may  use  various  terms 
to  express  the  quality  that  xa  and  2  lack  and  ib  and  3  possess; 
but  you  doubtless  feel  that  ib  and  3  run  more  smoothly. 

Teachers  use  different  words  to  express  this  quality:  Charm, 
Elegance,  Grace,  Ease  and  Smoothness.  For  you,  Smooth- 
ness is  the  most  valuable  term.  Write  and  speak  in  such  a  way 
that  your  composition  shall  sound  smooth. 

These,  then,  are  the  qualities  that  make  a  composition  good: 
Clearness,  Force,  Smoothness.  How  to  secure  these  qualities  is 
of  course  a  difficult  problem;  indeed,  it  will  take  your  entire 
training  in  composition  to  solve  it.  Every  detail  of  your  work- 
manship, from  the  planning  of  your  composition  as  a  whole  to 
the  punctuation  of  your  final  sentence,  has  some  contribution 
to  make  to  the  clearness,  force,  and  smoothness  of  the  product. 

You  cannot  expect,  of  course,  to  secure  these  qualities  in  your 
work  at  once;  even  while  you  are  still  obliged  to  strive  for  them 
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somewhat  blindly,  you  will  work  to  better  effect  if  you  will 
bear  them  constantly  in  mind.  Your  work  must  inform,  im- 
press, and  please  your  reader  or  listener. 

•  To  make  your  composition  effective,  to  make  the  meaning  clear, 
drive  home  your  points,  and  see  that  the  whole  runs  smoothly. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Find  in  one  of  your  text-books  a  passage  you  consider  especially 
clear,  forcible,  or  smooth.     Find  another  which  does  not  possess  one 
or  more  of  these  qualities  in  so  marked  a  degree.     Come  to  class 
prepared  to  compare  the  two  passages  and  to  defend  your  opinion. 

2.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  tell  an  experience  you  have  had  in 
following  directions — good  or  bad. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  A  boy  thought  he  had  earned  a  reward  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  return  of  a  lost  article;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  advertise- 
ment had  omitted  some  distinguishing  characteristics.     Compose  an 
advertisement  describing  a  lost  article  so  clearly  that  no  such  mistake 
could  occur. 

2.  Bring  to  class  a  newspaper  editorial  which  is  clear  and  forceful. 

3.  Give  a  report  of  some  address,  talk,  or  recitation  you  have  re- 
cently heard  which  lacked  clearness,  force,  or  smoothness.     What 
were  the  special  marks  of  this  defect?     Report  in  detail. 

4.  Give  directions  for  performing  three  of  the  following  tasks.     In 
each  test  the  clearness  and  force  of  your  composition. 

(a)  How  to  go  from  the  school-house  to  the  post-office. 

(b)  How  to  go  from  the  main  entrance  of  some  drygoods  store  to 
the  jewelry  counter. 

(c)  How  to  reach  your  home  from  the  school-house. 

(d)  How  to  leave  the  school  building  when  the  fire  alarm  is  given. 

(e)  How  to  thread  a  needle. 

(f)  How  to  blow  up  a  basket-ball. 

(g)  How  to  sew  a  rip  in  a  baseball. 

(h)  How  to  draw  money  out  of  a  bank. 

(i)  How  to  keep  a  match  lighted  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 
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LESSON  5 

HOW  TO   CHOOSE  A  SUBJECT 

8.  Personal  Knowledge  and  Interest  Necessary. — Although 
you  often  write  what  is  intended  only  for  your  own  eyes,  you 
will  find,  nevertheless,  that,  in  order  to  write  well  upon  any 
subject,  you  must  have  some  personal  interest  in  it.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  you  because  you  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 
It  may  also  be  interesting  to  you  because  you  wish  to  know  how 
to  write  about  it.  When  you  leave  school  your  duties,  of  course, 
will  dictate  your  choice.  Very  often,  however,  especially  while 
you  are  writing  for  practice,  you  will  select  your  own  subject. 
In  doing  this  your  study  of  the  preceding  lessons  will  help  you. 
You  saw  there  how  wide  is  the  field  of  composition.  From  the 
examples,  suggestions,  and  assignments  you  made  a  study  of  a 
great  many  varieties  of  writing  which  people  about  you  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  do.  Although  the  occasion  for  writing 
upon  many  of  these  subjects  lies  a  little  way  ahead  of  you  in 
time,  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  try  your  hand  at  some  of 
them  now,  because,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  know  how  to 
write  upon  them  well  when  occasions  in  your  life  call  for  it. 

The  following  are  a  few  such  subjects.  There  are  many 
others : 

1.  A  note  accompanying  a  gift  to  a  friend. 

2.  Introduction  of  a  speaker, — in  the  form  of  a  speech  which  the 

president  of  the  club  would  make. 

3.  Buy  a  house  or  a  lot  and  build  for  yourself, — in  the  form  of  a 

flyer  by  a  real  estate  agent  who  uses  description  and  argu- 
ment to  sell  his  houses  or  lots. 

4.  A  memorandum  of  poor  groceries  for  the  past  month, — in  the 

form  of  a  letter  to  the  proprietor  of  the  store. 

5.  Poor  electric  car  service, — in  the  form  of  a  protest  presenting 

evidence  to  the  president  of  the  company. 

6.  A  church  fair, — in  the  form  of  a  poster  with  an  appeal  for 

financial  support. 
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7.  Apology  to  a  member  of  a  committee  for  omitting  his  name 

from  a  note  of  thanks  for  service  done, — in  the  form  of  a 
speech  by  the  president  before  the  members  of  the  club. 

8.  An  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  your  pony  or  some  other 

animal, — in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  be  posted  in  store 
windows. 

9.  A  little  orphan  of  the  tenements, — in  the  form  of  a  story  that 

would  appeal  to  a  charitable  society. 

10.  A  mounted  policeman  stops  a  runaway, — in  the  form  of  a 

complimentary  note  to  the  chief,  commending  the  officer 
for  his  bravery. 

11.  Saved  by  wireless, — in  the  form  of  an  editorial  commenting  on 

the  value  of  wireless  in  saving  life. 

12.  An  announcement  of  a  play  by  your  dramatic  club, — in  the 

form  of  an  advertisement  for  the  paper. 

13.  A  column  of  news  items  in  your  section  of  the  city  for  the  past 

week. 

14.  A  report  of  the  success  of  your  club  for  the  past  year. 

15.  A  note  of  appreciation  for  the  good  work  of  one  of  your  club 

officers  for  the  past  year. 

1 6.  An  announcement  of  trips  for  your  walking  club. 

17.  Rules  for  appointment  of  officers  of  a  society. 

1 8.  An  inscription  to  be  placed  under  a  portrait  of  a  former  prin- 

cipal of  your  school. 


Exercise 

1.  Look  through  Lesson  2  and  make  a  list  of  subjects  about  which 
you  know  something. 

2.  Make  a  list  also  of  the  subjects  upon  which  members  of  your 
family  have  occasion  to  write 

3.  Make  a  list  also  of  the  subjects  upon  which  you  would  like  to 
know  how  to  write. 

Any  of  the  subjects  suggested  above  may  be  included  in  your 
lists,  and  they  should  be  kept  for  ready  reference  when  you  are 
selecting  topics  for  your  written  or  oral  work. 
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Besides  these  practical  subjects  you  have  also  a  wide  range  of 
topics  relating  to  your  daily  experiences.  What  shall  you 
choose?  The  newspapers  are  full  of  subjects.  How  many  of 
them  do  you  know  something  about?  There  are  your  text- 
books in  history,  botany,  physical  geography.  What  do  you 
find  hi  them  that  interests  you?  The  names  of  many  famous 
writers,  inventors,  generals,  and  statesmen  come  into  your 
head.  What  do  you  like  in  the  lives  of  many  of  these?  In  spite 
of  this  abundance,  if  you  are  like  many  boys  and  girls,  you  are 
in  despair,  and  mutter,  "I  can't  think  of  anything  to  write 
about."  Yet  as  soon  as  school  is  over,  you  will  babble  on  in 
conversation  with  a  dozen  subjects  at  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 
It  is  just  here,  in  the  field  of  your  own  experiences,  at  home,  hi 
school,  on  the  play-ground,  on  the  cars,  at  a  church  sociable — 
anywhere  and  everywhere  that  you  are  familiar  with  incidents, 
objects,  persons — that  you  should  seek  your  subjects.  Ask 
yourself,  "What  do  I  know?  What  can  I  do?  What  shall  I 
talk  about  as  soon  as  school  is  over?"  One  pupil  always  found 
a  subject  by  asking  himself,  "What  would  I  rather  do  than  write 
this  composition?"  Another  answered,  when  asked  his  subject, 
"Oh!  Any  quarter  of  an  hour  outside  of  school."  Events  hi 
which  you  have  no  interest  or  with  which  you  are  unfamiliar 
will  rarely  be  treated  successfully.  In  the  field  of  your  own 
duties,  failures,  and  successes  find  your  subject. 

Here  are  a  number  of  subjects  selected  by  a  first-year  class. 
They  may  prove  suggestive  of  many  other  subjects.  Look  them 
over. 


1.  A  race  for  life. 

2.  How  to  sharpen  a  knife. 

3.  How  to  thread  a  needle. 

4.  A  visit  to  a  warship. 

5.  How  the  girls  can  help  the  football  team. 

6.  A  ghost  story. 

7.  Saved  by  wireless. 
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8.  How  to  "jump"  a  car. 

9.  The  danger  in  Marathon  racing. 

10.  Why  pupils  get  the  vacation  fever  before  school  closes. 

11.  A  fierce  blaze. 

12.  The  threshers. 

13.  How  to  get  a  job. 

14.  Pupil  government  in  high  schools. 

15.  How  to  sweep  a  floor. 

16.  How  to  polish  a  shoe. 

17.  A  girl's  cash  account. 

18.  How  to  dress  a  fish. 

19.  Should  high-school  pupils  be  seated  at  double  desks? 

20.  A  night  in  camp. 

21.  Flying  a  kite. 

22.  My  first  dive. 

23.  How  to  study  a  history  lesson. 

24.  The  hit  of  the  season. 

25.  The  value  of  studying  modern  languages. 

26.  The  barn  at  5  A.  M. 

27.  A  copper  cent. 

28.  Sugaring  off. 

29.  A  message  from  Mars. 

30.  A  haunted  house. 

31.  How  to  pick  a  chicken. 

32.  A  trip  through  a  business  house. 

33.  My  watch. 

34.  Picking  cotton. 

35.  "Stung!" 

36.  The  business  I  hope  to  enter. 

37.  Fortune-telling. 

38.  Doing  chores. 

39.  How  to  make  molasses  candy. 

40.  A  boy's  pocket. 

41.  How  to  wash  dishes. 

42.  The  American  flag. 

43.  How  to  pitch  an  out  drop. 

44.  Won  by  a  neck. 

45.  Rolling  the  roads. 
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Should  you  care  to  write  upon  all  these  subjects?  Why  shook! 
you  prefer  some  to  others?  Is  it  not  because  you  know  sane- 
thing  about  them  or  feel  an- interest  in  them?  Can  you  write  a 
good  composition  or  give  an  interesting  talk  on  a  subject  that 
arouses  no  enthusiasm  in  you? 

When  you  are  free  to  write  or  speak  0m  wkutner  yom  may  choose, 
select  as  a  "subject  something,  (i)  that  yom  hose  seem,  thought 
about,  or  done;  (2)  that  you  can  treat  vith  a-  keen  feeling  if  sat- 
isfaction or  interest. 

ASSIGNMENT 

z.  Select  three  of  the  above  subjects  upon  which  you  fed  like 
talking  or  writing.  Come  to  dass  prepared  to  tdl  why  you  think 
you  can  handle  these  subjects  effectively. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  you  should  like  to  write  or 
speak.  (Any  of  the  subjects  suggested  above  may  be  included  in  your 
list.  Keep  this  with  your  other  lists  for  ready  reference.) 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Which  of  the  following  subjects  would  be  good  ones  for  you  to 
write    about?    The    Tariff.    Our    Kitchen.    Sympathy.    Keeping 
Chickens.    Agriculture.    How  to  Plant  a  Garden.    Faith.    Magna 
Charta.    Bank  Discount.    The  New  Fire  Engine.    A  Dog  I  Knew. 
How  I  Earned  my  First  Dime.    Economy.    Why  Children  should 
Learn    to    Obey.     Taking    Medicine.     Sleep.    A    Toothache.    A 
Foolish  Quarrel.     Crowds.    How  I  Found  a  Friend.    The  Campfire. 
Walks  in  the  City.    A  Snow  Fight.    Haying.    Study.    Team  Play. 
The   Character  of  Washington.    My  Room.    An   Adventure,    A 
Case    of    Discipline.    F-nnnjnariftng     A    new    Resolution.    What 
Holidays  are  for. 

2.  Sdect  a  subject  named  in  this  chapter  on  which  you  would  not 
care  to  write.     Change  it  so  that  you  might  write  on  it  with  some 
hope  of  success. 

j;.  Xame  some  subject  which  you  cannot  treat  at  present,  but 
which  you  will  some  day  be  able  to  treat  effectively  because  of  study 
or  experience  yet  to  come. 
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LESSON  6 
HOW  TO  TREAT  A  SUBJECT 

9.  Arousing  Interest  in  Others. — Clearness,  force,  and 
smoothness,  you  remember,  are  essentials  to  effective  composi- 
tion, and  in  the  chapter  on  these  principles  you  were  urged  to 
keep  before  you  the  needs  of  the  listener  or  the  reader.  Besides 
this,  you  will  find  that  you  must  consider  carefully  in  your  plan 
the  time  at  your  disposal  or  the  prescribed  length  of  the  com- 
position. 

In  the  last  lesson  you  found  that  you  must  yourself  be  sat- 
isfied with  your  subject.  Now,  as  you  begin  to  write  or  speak, 
you  must  consider  your  reader  or  listener.  You  will  say  at 
once,  "I  must  interest  him.  Either  my  subject  must  be  of  in- 
terest to  him,  or  I  must  make  it  so, — tell  my  story  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  thrill  as  I  do."  If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  make  a 
certain  subject  interesting — even  if  you  do  take  an  interest  in 
it  yourself — leave  it  for  the  present,  and  try  another. 

As  writer  or  speaker  treat  your  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
hold  the  interest  of  those  who  read  or  listen. 

Exercise 

1.  From  the  list  of  subjects  which  you  have  made  select  three  that 
you  can  make  interesting  to  a  club  of  boys  or  girls  of  your  own  age. 
Be  prepared  to  tell  why  you  feel  sure  you  can  make  these  subjects 
interesting. 

2.  Select  three  subjects  that  you  can  make  interesting  to  your  class. 
Explain  as  in  i. 

3.  Select  three  subjects  that  you  can  make  interesting  to  your 
parents.     Explain  as  in  i. 

With  your  reader  or  listener  in  mind,  how  shall  you  deal  with 
the  subject  you  have  chosen?  You  know  that  you  do  not 
speak  to  your  teachers  just  as  you  do  to  a  small  brother  or  sister 
at  home.  Thus  you  show  that  you  realize  the  need  of  suiting 
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your  language  to  your  reader  or  listener.  There  are  several 
points  bound  up  in  this  word  language.  At  the  outset  you  will 
naturally  consider  the  sort  of  words  which  your  listener  may  be 
expected  to  know.  Your  vocabulary  will  vary  with  your 
audience. 

Suppose  you  have  called  together  your  classmates  and  have 
suggested  the  extending  of  the  school  bounds  at  recess.  Later 
you  go  before  the  principal  to  present  the  wishes  of  the  class. 
Still  later,  perhaps  on  the  way  from  school,  you  tell  the  pupils 
of  other  classes  what  was  said  and  done.  How  would  the  words 
that  you  would  use  in  these  different  situations  show  the  differ- 
ence between  them?  Would  the  length  and  structure  of  your 
sentences  vary?  Would  the  same  details  and  explanations  be 
made  to  the  principal  as  to  the  boys  and  girls?  Do  you  not 
see  that  almost  unconsciously  you  try  to  do  the  right  thing? 
Practice  will  make  your  efforts  still  more  effective. 

In  speaking  or  writing,  use  words  which  will  make  your  mean- 
ing clear  and  interest  your  listeners  or  readers. 

Exercise 

i.  Select  a  subject  from  the  list  given  and  tell  a  story  upon  it  to 
some  boy  or  girl  of  your  own  age.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  state 
how  the  story  was  received,  and  how  you  would  change  your  manner 
of  talking  if  you  had  to  tell  the  story  again. 

You  have  chosen  a  subject  of  interest  to  yourself  and  your 
hearers.  You  have  considered  how  you  should  suit  your  lan- 
guage to  your  listeners'  powers.  What  remains?  Have  you 
ever  been  interrupted  in  a  conversation  by  the  bell  for  recita- 
tion? Have  you  ever  had  to  huddle  your  words  together  at  the 
end  of  a  composition  to  keep  from  exceeding  the  prescribed 
length?  Generally  the  fault  has  been  in  your  planning.  You 
will  in  time  learn  how  much  you  can  say  in  a  minute,  and  how 
many  words  you  write  on  a  page.  Only  practice  will  tell  you 
how  rapidly  you  can  express  yourself  effectively.  You  can, 
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however,  see  that  a  subject  must  be  narrowed  if  the  time  for 
speaking  or  the  space  for  writing  be  slight.  Always  find  out 
the  limits  of  your  time  or  space  and  plan  accordingly. 

Take  "Recess"  as  a  subject.  You  can  probably  handle  that 
rather  effectively.  Before  beginning  your  plan,  ask  your 
teacher  how  much  time  or  space  is  granted.  Suppose  you  are 
told,  "The  composition  must  be  not  less  than  five  hundred  words 
long,  and  is  due  one  week  from  today."  Most  pupils  could 
exhaust  themselves  as  well  as  their  subjects  with  such  a  limit. 
Just  think  how  different  a  problem  you  would  have  if  the  answer 
were,  "You  may  have  ten  minutes  for  planning  your  work  and 
one  minute  for  oral  delivery."  Any  general  discussion  of  recess 
would  then  be  impossible.  You  must  pick  out  some  feature 
of  the  recess  period  that  you  know  about. 

Here  are  some  narrowed  subjects  related  to  "Recess." 

1.  "Walk-tag"  as  a  recess  game. 

2.  The  rush  for  the  lunch  counter. 

3.  The  care  of  lunch  papers  and  waste. 

4.  Pupils'  control  of  the  yard  at  recess. 

5.  Pupils  as  keepers  at  the  lunch  counter. 

6.  The  best  lunch  for  10  cents. 

7.  The  period  for  recess  too  long. 

8.  Rehearsal  of  school  songs  and  cheers  at  recess. 

9.  Should  pupils  be  allowed  to  practice  basketball  and  baseball 

at  recess? 
10.  Should  lunch  tables  be  provided  at  recess? 

In  speaking  or  writing  narrow  your  subject  to  suit  the  time  or 
space  at  your  disposal. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  From  the  long  list  of  subjects  given  in  Lesson  5,  select  three 
that  you  think  you  could  treat  orally  in  one  minute. 

2.  Select  three  that  need  narrowing,  and  reduce  each  to  a  subject 
adequate  for  a  one-minute  talk. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  "Pride  goeth  before  a  fall," 
so  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  group  of  children.     Write  the  same 
paragraph  so  as  to  impress  a  serious  lesson  on  boys  and  girls  of  your 
own  age. 

2.  When  a  doctor  reports  a  case  to  another  doctor  how  does  his 
language  differ  from  that  which  he  uses  when  he  explains  the  disease 
to  his  patient?     If  you  were  explaining  tennis  to  one  who  did  not 
know  the  game,  what  use  could  you  make  of  the  terms  "ace,"  "net- 
play,"  "lob,"  "deuce"? 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  OUTLINE 

10.  Orderly  Arrangement  of  Ideas. — When  you  have  secured 
your  subject  and  adapted  it  to  the  time  at  your  command,  you 
are  ready  to  "draw  your  plans."  Now  if,  instead  of  a  compo- 
sition, you  have  a  school  reception  or  dance  to  arrange,  how  do 
you  go  about  it?  From  one  and  all  come  suggestions  without 
order  or  connection.  Down  they  go  on  paper.  Then,  when  all 
heads  are  drained  of  new  ideas,  you  begin  to  arrange  and 
classify.  Many  of  the  suggestions  you  discard,  others  you 
combine;  and  when  the  plan  is  settled,  each  piece  of  work  is 
indicated  in  its  proper  place  and  you  have  avoided  the  worry, 
bustle,  and  waste  of  dealing  with  each  suggestion  as  it  appeared. 
So  with  your  writing.  First,  think  about  your  subject,  think 
hard.  Seize  a  pencil  and  jot  down  the  points  as  they  come 
into  your  mind.  Perhaps,  toward  the  end,  you  will  think  of 
some  details  you  ought  to  have  put  down  before.  Never  mind. 
With  practice  you  will  begin  to  think  in  more  and  more  orderly 
fashion.  You  want  now  to  catch  your  ideas  before  they  escape. 
When  you  think  you  have  indicated  all  your  ideas,  glance  over 
what  you  have  written. 

Here  is  the  first  outline  of  a  4oo-word  composition  written  by  a 
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first-year  pupil.    Does  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  what  you 
would  have  done? 

CAMPING  OUT 
Three  of  us  on  an  island. 
How  we  got  there. 
What  we  took. 
How  we  came  to  go. 
Where  we  went. 

What  the  folks  thought  about  it. 
Why  only  three  went. 
Why  we  went  to  Spider  Island. 
What  we  did  there. 
The  loneliness. 
Night  noises. 
The  fire. 

Care  of  the  eatables. 
Fixing  the  camp. 

The  topics  appear  thrown  together  belter  skelter, — sometimes 
they  overlap,  sometimes  they  are  indefinite;  but  they  were 
suggestive  to  the  writer.  He  set  about  arranging  them  in  the 
proper  order.  Here  is  his  second  outline. 

Spider  Island. 

Situation. 

Rough  and  rocky. 

Planning  to  camp  out. 

Three  boys. 

Rowing  to  the  Island. 

Landing. 

Fixing  the  lean-to. 

Storing  eatables. 

Building  a  bonfire. 

Signal  to  folks  on  shore. 

Night  noises. 

Moonrise. 

Homesick  feeling. 

Fire  goes  out. 
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You  see  that  this  is  better,  but  you  would  not  feel  satisfied 
to  start  work  with  such  an  outline.  What  is  the  next  step? 
The  outline  does  not  show  that  any  detail  is  more  important 
than  another.  Yet  you  can  see  that  many  may  be  grouped 
under  a  single  head.  That  is  what  was  done  in  this  case,  with 
the  following  result: 

Title — Camping  Out. 

Spider  Island  an  ideal  camping  place. 

Not  too  far  from  shore. 

Rocky  and  wooded. 

Small  clearing  for  campers. 
Making  Plans. 

Eagerness  of  all  the  boys. 

Only  three  "stick  to  it." 
The  Trip. 

Battle  with  the  waves. 

Landing. 
Getting  Settled. 

Fixing  the  lean-to. 

Storing  provisions. 
Around  the  Signal  Fire. 

Night  noises. 

Moonrise. 

Homesickness. 

Darkness. 

This,  you  will  agree,  is  an  improvement.  The  same  general 
order  of  events  is  preserved,  but  the  main  topics  show  at  a 
glance  the  progress  of  the  story.  The  subdivisions  show  the 
details  that  are  treated  under  each  topic.  Of  course  it  is  often 
advisable  to  carry  the  subdividing  still  farther.  You  might  in- 
dicate the  different  night  noises,  developing  that  subdivision  thus: 

Night  Noises. 

Lapping  of  the  waves. 
Trilling  of  tree-toads. 
Hooting  of  an  owl. 
Creaking  of  the  trees. 
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ii.  Two  Results  of  Orderly  Arrangement.— When  your  out- 
line has  been  arranged,  you  must  test  it.  First,  read  the  main 
headings,  and  see  if  each  deals  with  the  subject  you  have  chosen. 
If  it  does,  your  main  outline  shows  oneness  of  purpose,  possesses 
unity.,  Second,  see  if  each  main  heading  leads  naturally  into 
the  next.  If  it  does,  your  main  outline  sticks  together, — pos- 
sesses coherence.  In  a  similar  way  you  should  test  the  sub- 
divisions, seeing  that  each  deals  with  its  main  topic,  and  leads 
naturally  to  the  division  that  follows. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Be  prepared  to  test  before  the  class  the  outline  given  on  page  53. 

2.  Below  is  the  composition  as  the  pupil  wrote  it.     Read  it  aloud. 
Come  to  class  prepared  to  criticise  it;  that  is,  to  give  your  opinion  of 
it.    As  a  basis  for  criticism  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

(a)  What  did  the  writer  try  to  do?    Did  he  do  it? 

(b)  Is  it  interesting?    Why? 

(c)  Is  it  clear?    How  has  it  been  made  so? 

(d)  What  effective  words  does  it  contain? 

For  the  present  these  points  are  enough  for  you  to  report  on. 

CAMPING  OUT 

In  one  of  the  great  Maine  lakes,  about  a  half  a  mile  from  shore, 
lies  a  tiny  islet  known  as  Spider  Island.  It  is  thickly  wooded  and 
covered  with  underbrush,  except  in  a  spot  in  its  center,  where  there 
is  an  ideal  camping  ground.  The  shore  of  the  island  is  rocky,  and 
there  is  but  one  place  where  a  boat  can  safely  land. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  when  the  nights  were  becoming  cooler, 
the  boys  in  the  little  town  at  which  I  was  staying  were  struck  with  a 
fever  for  camping.  I  was  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  the  others,  and 
gladly  promised  to  go,  when  I  received  an  invitation  to  accompany  a 
party  to  Spider  Island.  The  party,  however,  turned  out  to  be  but 
two  boys  and  myself. 

About  seven  o'clock  that  same  afternoon  we  left  the  shore  to  row 
to  the  island.  It  had  been  blowing  quite  hard,  and  there  was  consid- 
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erable  of  a  swell  on,  but  we  reached  our  destination  without  a  mis- 
hap, and  effected  a  landing  in  the  lea  of  the  island. 

A  lean-to  of  boughs  had  been  built  on  a  previous  occasion,  so  our 
tent  was  quickly  put  up.  The  boughs  were  covered  with  old  awnings, 
brought  by  one  member  of  the  expedition.  We  then  took  the  milk, 
and  the  other  articles  of  food  which  the  heat  would  injure,  and  fasten- 
ing stones  to  them,  moored  them  in  the  lake.  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
but  before  we  left  we  had  promised  the  folks  on  shore  to  let  them 
know  of  our  safe  arrival  by  a  bonfire,  so  we  began  to  search  for  a 
good  place  to  light  it. 

We  threaded  our  way  along  the  beach  until  we  reached  a  high 
rock,  which  seemed  to  be  an  advantageous  position.  A  pile  of  dry 
wood  was  soon  collected  and  a  fine  fire  kindled.  Before  long  an 
answering  beacon  gleamed  from  the  distant  shore.  We  sat  there  in 
silence,  no  sound  breaking  the  silence,  save  the  crackling  of  the  fire 
and  the  distant  cry  of  a  loon.  Then  the  moon  rose,  throwing  a 
glistening  track  across  the  water.  Maybe  one  of  us  was  a  little 
homesick  then,  thinking  how  we  three  boys  were  alone  on  the  little 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  water.  At  length  our  reverie  was 
abruptly  broken  by  one  of  us  kicking  the  dying  embers  of  our  fire 
over  the  cliff  where  they  fell  and  were  extinguished  in  the  black  waters 
of  the  lake. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Read  the  following  carefully: 

UNCLE  SAM'S  SHOES 

What  is  the  best  walking  shoe  in  the  wide  world?  You  may  read 
in  the  show  windows  of  sporting-goods  houses  fifty  attempted  answers 
to  that  question,  each  of  which  will  carry  a  dozen  different  models  of 
sportsmen's  boots  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  as  to  height,  weight, 
shape  and  material.  Most  of  these  boots  will  run  much  heavier 
than  the  daily  footwear  of  the  average  city  man.  They  run  to  wide 
soles,  heavy  nails,  high  tops,  bellows  tongues,  coarse  laces,  and  heavy 
leather. 

All  military  men  know  that  a  walking  man  is  no  better  than  his 
feet.  The  records  of  some  wars  show  that  at  times  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  men  have  been  put  out  of  business  by  blistered  feet.  In 
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the  average  army  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  walking  troops  have 
trouble  from  bad  feet,  much  of  which  is  traceable  to  bad  boots. 

The  average  private  soldier  is  not  mentally  fit  to  buy  himself  a 
pair  of  shoes.  A  battalion  of  infantry  was  selected  for  vivisection 
purposes,  each  man  being  allowed  to  pick  the  sort  of  shoes  he  wanted. 
They  were  marched  eight  miles  one  day  and  eight  miles  back  the 
next.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  them  had  bad  feet. 

Then  Uncle  Sam  got  into  the  game  and  devised  a  shoe  of  his  own. 
He  put  the  men  of  eight  companies  of  infantry  through  nine  days' 
marching — one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  all  told — and  the  men 
all  came  back  able  to  march.  Less  than  fifty  per  cent  showed  the 
slightest  degree  of  foot  trouble,  and  none  were  incapacitated  though 
the  march  was  made  under  full  equipment — about  seventy  pounds' 
weight  in  all. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  remember  the  old  army  shoe,  with  a  straight 
sole  and  no  boxing  in  the  toe.  That  shoe  was  put  into  the  discard 
long  ago.  The  model  today  has  a  high  box-toe  and  a  curved  sole. 

As  to  the  material,  it  is  of  medium-weight  leather,  vegetable  tanned, 
not  oil  tanned.  Oil-soaked  leather  sweats  the  feet,  and  grain  leather 
is  too  heavy  for  Uncle  Sam. 

A  walking  man  needs  shoe  enough  and  not  too  much  shoe.  Ob- 
viously Uncle  Sam  has  arrived  at  the  great  truth  that  the  best  boot 
for  a  soldier  or  a  sportsman  need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  water- 
proof. The  leather  should  be  porous  enough  to  allow  perspiration 
to  escape,  though  that  means  the  lack  of  waterproof  quality.  If  from 
continued  wetting  the  shoe  seems  hard  when  dried,  it  is  softened  with 
neat's-foot  oil,  or  just  with  water  applied  inside  and  out. 

Uncle  Sam  knows  another  great  truth — it  does  not  hurt  a  man  to 
have  his  feet  wet  when  walking.  It  is  better  to  dampen  a  light  shoe 
and  let  it  set  to  your  foot  than  it  is  to  try  to  pack  round  it  a  heavy, 
raw-hide,  grain-leather  oil-soaked  affair  which  never  by  any  means 
in  the  world  can  adjust  itself  to  the  shape  of  your  foot.  Those  boots 
are  useful  in  a  wet,  snowy,  boggy,  woodland  country;  but  an  army 
cannot  use  them  for  an  all-around  shoe. — From  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

1.  Does  the  above  article  lend  itself  easily  to  outline? 

2.  Indicate  two  leading  topics  of  the  article. 

3.  Has  the  article  unity?    Is  it  coherent  throughout?    Illustrate. 
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LESSON  8 
OUTLINE  DRILL 

12.  Outlines  in  the  Making. — The  preceding  lesson  showed 
you  how  from  a  mass  of  suggestions  an  orderly  outline  may  be 
made  and  an  interesting  composition  written.  The  subject 
was  one  that  lent  itself  to  artistic  treatment  and  appealed  to 
the  interest  that  all  young  people  feel  in  "roughing  it."  In 
your  work  you  will  also  have  to  treat  practical  subjects,  and 
these  demand  just  as  careful  planning  as  subjects  drawn  from 
your  own  experience. 

Here  are  three  stages  of  an  outline  on  a  practical  subject. 
How  far  do  you  approve  of  the  final  outline  as  a  development 
from  the  first?  How  far  is  the  second  an  improvement  on  the 
first?  Can  you  improve  the  final  draft? 

Buy  a  house  or  buy  a  lot  and  build  for  yourself. 

First  Draft 

On  Washington  Street  and  Sumner  Avenue. 

No  flat  roofs  nor  three-deckers. 

Hard-wood  floors. 

On  three  car  lines. 

All  modern  conveniences. 

Away  from  tenement  districts. 

Restrictions  on  building. 

Good  streets. 

Sewer  connections. 

Lots  extra  large. 

Houses  single  or  double. 

Buy  before  valuation  increases. 

Houses  well  built. 

Buy  a  lot  and  build  before  labor  and  lumber  are  so  high  you  can't 

afford  it. 

Land  high  and  dry. 
Easy  of  access. 
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Not  too  far  from  business  sections. 

Buy  before  you  lose  your  chance. 

Gas  and  electric  light. 

Bordered  by  lake  on  one  side. 

Bordered  by  park  on  another  side. 

Double  houses  to  cost  not  less  than  $7,000. 

Single  houses  to  cost  not  less  than  $5,000. 

Second  Draft 

On  Washington  Street  and  Sumner  Avenue. 

Land  high  and  dry. 

Good  streets. 

Sewer  connections. 

Easy  of  access. 

Three  car  lines. 

Not  too  far  from  business  districts. 

Away  from  tenement  districts. 

Bordered  by  lake  on  one  side. 

Bordered  by  park  on  another  side. 

Lots  extra  large. 

Single  and  double  houses. 

Houses  well  built. 

All  modern  improvements. 

Hard-wood  floors. 

Gas  and  electric  light. 

Restrictions  on  building. 

No  flat  roofs  nor  three-deckers.   • 

Single  houses  to  cost  not  less  than  $5,000. 

Double  houses  to  cost  not  less  than  $7,000. 

Buy  before  valuation  increases. 

Buy  a  lot  and  build  before  cost  of  labor  and  lumber  increases. 

Buy  before  you  lose  your  chance. 

Final  Draft 
Location. 

Washington  Street  and  Sumner  Avenue. 
On  land  high  and  dry. 
Good  streets. 
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Sewer  connections. 
Easy  of  access. 

Three  car  lines. 

Not  too  far  from  business  districts. 
Surroundings. 

Away  from  tenement  districts. 

Bordered  by  lake  on  one  side. 

Bordered  by  park  on  another  side. 
Houses  and  lots. 

Lots  extra  large. 

Single  and  double  houses. 

Houses  well  built. 
All  modern  improvements. 

Hard-wood  floors. 

Gas  and  electric  light. 

Open  plumbing. 
Restrictions  on  building. 

No  flat  roofs  nor  three-deckers. 

Single  houses  to  cost  not  less  than  $5,000. 

Double  houses  to  cost  not  less  than  $7,000. 
Buy  or  build  now. 

Valuation  of  property  is  increasing. 

Cost  of  labor  and  lumber  is  increasing. 

Most  desirable  places  being  rapidly  taken. 

Every  piece  of  composition,  to  be  effective,  must  be  well  knit 
together, — it  must  be  organized.  To  make  this  "knitting" 
easy  is  the  work  of  the  outline.  With  a  logical  outline,  your 
composition,  though  it  may  have  some  defects,  cannot  be 
illogical  or  indefinite;  it  pushes  straight  toward  the  goal.  Few 
business  men  would  venture  to  speak  upon  a  commercial  topic 
before  a  group  of  merchants  without  drawing  up  an  outline  of 
what  they  intend  to  say.  Ministers  and  lawyers,  of  course 
give  the  most  careful  preparation  to  every  sermon  or  plea. 
Even  a  traveling  salesman  maps  out  his  campaign  for  the 
interview  with  the  buyer  of  a  large  house. 

Prepare  an  outline  for  every  talk  and  for  every  composition. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Here  are  some  items  of  possible  outlines  jotted  down  as  they  came 
to  mind.  Revise  and  group  them.  Keep  in  mind  the  order  of  events. 
Test  your  finished  outline. 

1.  Paying  my  fare. 

Reading  the  baseball  news — appearance  of  conductor — later  car 
than  usual — touched  me  on  the  shoulder — tried  to  borrow  a  nickel 
of  a  boy — couldn't  find  my  money — he  was  "broke  " — conductor  said 
I  was  trying  to  ride  free — put  me  off  car — found  a  nickel  in  my  over- 
coat pocket — don't  carry  money  there — car  just  started — jumped 
on — paid — what  conductor  said — what  boys  said. 

2.  My  first  partridge. 

Started  at  6  A.M. — new  shot  gun — i6th  birthday  the  day  before — 
awake  all  night — gun  didn't  arrive  till  evening — heard  a  loud  "whirr" 
— saw  partridge  disappearing — pointed  gun  without  aiming — pulled 
the  trigger — gun  didn't  go  off — it  wasn't  loaded — funny,  that's  just 
when  guns  do  go  off — loaded  and  went  on  after  bird — flushed  him 
again — fired — bird  seemed  to  change  course — I  seemed  to  hear  an 
echo  of  my  shot — bird  dropped,  whack! — picked  it  up — a  voice  said, 
"What  yer  doin'  with  thet  'are  bird?" — had  been  some  bustling 
about  in  the  brush — told  the  farmer  I  had  shot  at  it — also,  about  my 
new  gun — told  me  to  keep  the  bird  and  call  it  my  first  partridge. 

3.  Good  team  work. 

I  saw  two  hawks  circling  over  farm-yard — was  sitting  alone  in  car- 
riage some  distance  away — was  going  the  rounds  with  a  doctor  who 
had  very  sick  patient  in  the  house — hawks  were  taking  advantage  of 
everybody  being  busy — old  hen  with  two  small  chickens  under 
tree — one  hawk  makes  dash  at  one  of  the  chicks — old  hen  rushes  to 
rescue — other  hawk  alights  in  tree — second  chicken  left  alone  while 
mother  hen  pursues  the  attacking  hawk — hawk  hiding  in  tree  watches 
chance — swoops  from  tree  and  picks  up  unprotected  chick — makes  off — 
mother  hen  dazed — hawks  meet  in  pine-tree  near  by  and  share  the  feast. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

i.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  of  your  next  lesson  in  some  other  sub- 
ject than  English,  as  history,  physical  geography,  botany,  physics,  etc. 
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2.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  of  a  story  suggested  to  you  by  "  Camp- 
ing Out." 

3.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  of  some  incident  contained  in  some 
novel  you  are  reading. 

4.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  of  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  Tournament  at  Ashby. 

(b)  Ichabod  Crane's  encounter  with  the  Headless  Horseman. 

5.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  for  a  talk  upon  means  of  raising  funds 
for  the  baseball  team. 


LESSON  9 
HOW  TO  PREPARE  AN  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

13.  Difference  Between  Oral  and  Written  Composition. — In 
all  your  use  of  language  you  are  either  a  speaker  or  a  writer. 
The  adjectives  oral  and  written  you  have  often  heard  applied  to 
composition.  In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  study  of  com- 
position has  meant  the  study  of  writing,  and  not  the  study  of 
speaking  also.  In  school,  as  well  as  at  home  and  on  the  play- 
ground, is  not  the  greater  part  of  your  composition  oral?  Is 
not  practice  in  speaking  quite  as  important  as  practice  in 
writing? 

Why  do  you  speak  so  much  more  readily  than  you  write? 
Is  it  not  because  your  listener  is  before  you?  If  he  looks 
puzzled  you  suspect  that  he  has  not  caught  your  meaning,  or 
disagrees  with  you.  You  can  then  change  your  expression,  or 
furnish  additional  examples,  until  you  judge  from  his  attitude 
that  your  meaning  is  clear.  You  know,  as  you  rattle  along, 
that  he  can  generally  interrupt  you  with  a  question,  if  he  wants 
to.  Does  not  this  make  your  oral  composition  free  and  spon- 
taneous? May  it  not  also  make  you  careless  and  ineffective 
in  your  speaking? 

When  you  write,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  feel  that 
you  are  doing  something  of  a  more  permanent  nature?  You 
are,  in  a  way,  writing  your  record;  what  is  once  on  paper  and 
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passes  into  other  hands  carries  a  message  which  you  may  not  be 
present  to  explain  or  to  alter.  The  permanence  of  written 
work  makes  writing,  for  most  of  us,  a  more  formal  and  more 
careful  task  than  speaking.  Does  not  this  very  effort  some- 
times make  your  writing  unnatural  and  constrained?  Should 
not  practice  in  each  kind  of  composition  make  your  speaking 
more  exact  and  your  writing  more  spontaneous? 

14.  Wide  Range  of  Oral  Composition. — In  its  widest  sense 
oral  composition  includes  everything  you  say.  Although  care- 
ful practice  should  show  much  improvement  in  all  your  utter- 
ance, formal  or  informal,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  book  like 
this  to  treat  of  the  running  fire  of  light  conversation,  exclama- 
tion, joke,  and  reminiscence  that  makes  offhand  chats  such  a 
pleasure.  You  are  constantly  called  upon,  however,  to  do  more 
than  answer  a  brief  question  or  pass  a  timely  comment  on  some 
bit  of  news.  Again  and  again  you  have  to  give  a  more  or  less 
detailed  account  of  what  you  have  done  or  plan  to  do.  You 
may  have  to  tell  the  family  circle  of  some  school  event,  or  the 
class  of  some  personal  experience,  or  the  club  of  some  plan. 
These  tasks  you  will  want  to  do  effectively.  In  fact,  far  more 
often  will  it  be  necessary  to  tell  than  to  write  about  your  wishes, 
fears,  trials,  and  successes.  Practice,  with  attention  to  definite 
principles  and  with  careful  self-criticism,  will  help  you  to  put 
your  message  in  such  a  way  that  people  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Besides  this  ordinary  form  of  oral  composition,  you  have  to 
compose  orally  every  day  in  school.  Think  of '•the  ceaseless 
rcund  of  recitations  in  history,  geography,  civics  and  language. 
All  these  utterances  are  oral  compositions.  In  these  recitations, 
as  in  life  as  a  whole,  you  are  using  English  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
You  want  your  English  to  "work."  You  have  in  mind  an  idea, 
more  or  less  clear,  about  some  point  in  your  lesson.  Only 
through  the  English  language  can  you  convey  your  thoughts 
to  your  classmates  and  teacher.  For  effective  work  in  all  your 
classes,  not  in  your  English  class  only,  you  should  strive  to 
build  up  your  oral  composition. 
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15.  Power  in  Effective  Oral  Composition. — It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  power  that  a  person  who  can  speak  well 
holds  over  others.  In  class  meetings,  debates,  and  public  exer- 
cises, the  boys  and  the  girls  who  can  speak  their  thoughts  clearly, 
forcibly,  and  smoothly  are  generally  the  leaders. 

Here  are  some  oral  compositions  of  a  first-year  class  taken 
down  in  shorthand  just  as  the  pupils  delivered  them.  Read 
them  aloud  and  come  to  class  prepared  to  give  an  oral  criticism 
of  each. 

Your  criticism  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
preceding  lesson.  Ask  yourself,  after  reading,  What  has  the 
author  tried  to  do?  Has  he  done  it?  How?  What  expressions 
do  I  like  especially?  What  changes  would  improve  it? 

i.  A  LESSON 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  gliding  along  in  a  small  sail  boat,  I  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  pocket-book,  floating  on  the  surface.  A  vision  of 
wealth  popped  into  my  head,  and  I  popped  into  the  water.  When 
I  came  up,  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  pocket-book,  but  I  did  see  the 
wind  driving  my  boat  away.  That  was  nothing.  I  could  swim.  But 
before  I  had  taken  twenty  strokes,  I  felt  the  long  slimy  stems  of  some 
lily-pads  twisting  about  my  legs.  As  soon  as  I  wrenched  one  leg 
free  the  other  was  clutched.  In  my  desperate  struggles,  I  caught  a 
sight  of  some  boys  rushing  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  They 
yelled  to  me  to  keep  cool,  so  I  just  tried  to  keep  my  nose  above  the 
water  and  waited.  In  five  minutes  I  was  pulled  aboard  a  raft  and  lay 
panting  in  safety, — "a  sadder  and  wiser  man." 

.  A  NIGHT  CLIMB 

At  least  once  a  year  the  caddies  of  Bretton  Woods  climb  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. Two  years  ago  was  no  exception.  Thirty  of  us  boys  left 
our  camp  at  8  P.M.  After  a  rest  we  began  the  climb  of  this,  the 
steepest  mountain  in  the  Presidential  Range.  Resting  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes,  we  reached  the  camp  near  the  top  of  the  mountain 
at  ii  P.M. 
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After  a  midnight  lunch,  consisting  of  two  sandwiches,  we  started 
again.  It  began  to  rain.  The  wind  was  blowing  fiercely.  We  were 
directly  exposed  to  the  storm,  for  we  were  above  the  line  of  trees. 
Looking  back  now  and  then  I  could  see  the  figures  of  the  other  boys 
climbing  through  the  foggy  mist.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  lantern 
went  out. 

Then  we  began  to  scale  Mt.  Franklin,  which  rose  before  us  like 
a  ghost  appearing  in  a  dream.  There  was  no  moon.  We  climbed 
Mt.  Franklin  in  a  short  time,  stumbling  over  the  rocks.  Then  after 
walking  along  a  precipice  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  rested  on  the  side 
of  Mt.  Monroe,  which  is  comparatively  level.  Mt.  Monroe  we 
climbed,  unprotected  from  the  storm  that  was  now  raging. 

It  seemed  years  before  we  reached  the  Refuge  House  on  the  side  of 
Mt.  Washington,  but  it  was  only  a  few  hours.  After  sleeping  an 
hour  we  started  on  the  final  lap  to  the  summit.  Occasionally  I 
thought  I  saw  the  very  tip-top,  as  a  man  in  a  desert  sees  visions  of 
water,  when  he  is  thirsty.  At  last,  after  an  hour  and,  a  half  more, 
we  reached  the  Tip  Top  House. 

There  we  rested  for  four  and  a  half  hours  while  our  clothes  were 
being  dried.  At  10  A.M.  after  some  refreshments,  we  started  for 
home.  We  saw  all  the  fine  scenery  which  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  storm  had  hid.  At  4  P.M.  we  reached  our  camp  and  closed  a 
most  memorable  trip. 

3.  MY  FIRST  DAY  ON  SKIS 

The  day  before  it  had  rained,  and  grown  colder  in  the  night.  By 
morning  there  was  a  fine,  hard  crust,  just  right  for  skiing.  After 
doing  our  work,  for  it  was  Saturday,  and  mother's  rule  was,  "No 
work,  no  play" — we  set  off  with  a  few  companions  for  a  neighboring 
hill. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the  skis  on,  and  easy  enough — too  easy, 
in  fact — to  go  down  hill.  Tumbles  we  took  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  I  whizzed  along  over  the  icy  crust,  I  felt  the  thrill  to  the  tips  of 
my  fingers.  It  was  much  better  than  coasting,  for  I  was  standing  up 
and  could  see  everything  and  feel  the  air  whistling  past. 

At  last,  at  the  tip  of  a  strange  hill,  I  was  so  far  ahead  of  my  com- 
panions that  I  did  not  hear  their  shouts  of  warning.  Off  I  started. 
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Down  I  was  dashing.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  barbed-wire  fence  that 
seemed  to  sweep  up  to  meet  me.  Instinctively  I  tried  to  jump. 
Then  all  was  black. 

A  little  later  I  found  myself  supported  by  my  friends.  Near  the 
fence  lay  a  broken  ski,  which  must  have  been  caught  in  the  top  wire 
as  I  shot  over.  Beside  me  was  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep,  where  my 
head  and  shoulders  had  plunged  through  the  crust.  My  face  was — 
Well,  mother  hardly  knew  me  when  I  got  home. 

4.  DEEP-SEA  FISHING 

Seven  o'clock  saw  me  ready  for  my  first  deep-sea  fishing  expedition. 
The  fisherman  and  his  son  Fred  were  already  aboard  the  sloop.  We 
cast  off  and  started  for  the  "Fishing  Grounds." 

On  arriving,  Freddie  and  I  stepped  into  a  dory.  We  took  one  end 
of  the  trawl  and  Freddie's  father,  who  stayed  in  the  sloop,  the  other 
end.  We  then  rowed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  dropped  the 
trawls  overboard.  After  repeating  this  with  the  three  trawls,  we 
started  to  haul  them  in.  We  caught  mostly  cod  and  hake,  though 
there  were  also  about  forty  dogfish.  Altogether  we  caught  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  fisherman  said,  "Wai!  them  things 
will  happen.  There's  narry  'nough  fish  to  bring  home."  I  believed 
it  to  be  a  lucky  catch,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  that  way. 

On  our  way  home  we  were  followed  by  a  train  of  sea  gulls  who  smelt 
the  fish. 

5.  DOWN  AND  OUT 

One  Decoration  Day,  the  year  that  I  was  six  years  old,  another 
boy  and  I  went  to  the  cemetery  to  watch  the  soldiers  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Upon  reaching  the  cemetery  we  began  our  search  for  the  soldiers. 
After  looking  about  for  pretty  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  we  found  them 
near  the  entrance  just  starting  to  decorate  the  graves.  When  the 
soldiers  had  finished,  they  formed  a  column  and  marched  toward 
the  entrance  of  the  cemetery. 

Suddenly  something  happened.  I  don't  know  just  what;  but 
later  on  some  one  said  that  a  horse  had  shied  at  the  music  of  the 
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band,  and  had  come  prancing  onto  the  sidewalk.  Anyway,  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  in  the  gutter  under  a  carryall.  The 
people  pulled  me  out  and  looked  to  see  if  I  was  hurt.  Aside  from 
a  few  bad  scratches  on  my  left  leg  nothing  serious  was  found.  But 
on  my  reaching  home  my  mother  found  that  I  had  a  large  cut  on 
my  right  leg,  which  was  bleeding.  In  the  excitement  I  had  not 
noticed  this. 

For  about  two  months  after  this  I  saw  the  doctor  quite  frequently 
because  proud  flesh  kept  forming  over  the  sore  and  had  to  be  tended 
to  for  fear  of  blood  poisoning. 

I  still  have  the  scar  of  the  cut  on  my  leg,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever 
leave  me. 

6.  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT 

On  a  warm  day  last  summer  I  made  my  first  attempt  at  swimming. 
This  attempt  was  not  very  successful.  Having  been  taunted  many 
tunes  by  boys  who  did  swim,  I  had  decided  to  try. 

This  time  I  had  gone  into  the  water  with  two  other  boys,  who  had 
promised  to  help  me.  One  boy  held  my  chin  for  a  few  minutes. 
Finally,  after  I  thought  I  had  managed  the  strokes  pretty  well,  I 
yelled,  "I  can  go  alone  now."  This  I  did  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
suddenly  my  feet  stopped.  I  was  going  down. 

I  stayed  under  water  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  ten  minutes, 
but  really  was  about  one.  The  boys  were  much  excited  by  this 
tune,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  to  the  surface  they  wanted  to  go  home. 
I  wouldn't;  but  said  I'd  try  again.  After  repeating  the  same  per- 
formance three  times,  I  learned  to  swim. 

From  the  criticisms  you  should  be  ready  now  to  do  more 
effective  work  in  oral  compositions  yourself.  At  the  very 
start  be  sure  to  prepare  your  outline.  Do  not  think  that  draw- 
ing up  the  outline  is  the  only  preparation  needed.  Practice  in 
delivery  is  equally  important. 

16.  Suggestions. — What  are  the  specific  directions  you  need 
to  follow  in  practicing  your  talk?  It  takes  some  space  to  state 
them,  but  less  time  than  you  imagine  to  follow  them. 
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First  Practice 

(a)  Keep  in  mind  your  subject  as  a  whole. — To  do  this  (i)  read 
aloud  your  complete  outline;    then  (2)  read  aloud  the  main 
headings  of  your  outline. 

(b)  Talk  about  your  subject  as  your  outline  unfolds  it  and 
don't  stop  till  the  end.     Make  everything  clear.     As  you  talk,  keep 
your  pencil  opposite  the  point  under  discussion.     If  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  making  your  meaning  clear,  put  a  mark  on 
your  paper  as  a  reminder;  but  don't  stop. 

(c)  When  you  have  reached  the  end,  return  to  the  checked 
topics,  and  consider  how  you  may  make  those  portions  clear. 
Then  speak  your  revision. 

Second  Practice 

(a)   Keep  in  mind  your  subject  as  a  whole.   (See  First  Practice.) 
(6)   Talk  about  your  subject  as  your  outline  unfolds  it,  and 

don't  stop  till  the  end.     Make  everything  definite  and  forcible. 

As  before,  mark  with  your  pencil  any  part  that  you  think  you 

are  making  weak  or  unimpressive. 

(c)  When  you  have  reached  the  end,  return  to  the  checked 

topics,  and  try  to  select  such  words  and  phrases  as  will  make 

the  picture  or  the  action  in  the  weak  part  strong  and  vivid. 

Then  speak  your  revision. 

Third  Practice 

(a)   Keep  in  mind  your  subject  as  a  whole.     (See  above.) 
(6)  Stand  up,  and  with  the  outline  before  you,  recite  just  as 
you  would  in  the  classroom,  clearly  and  distinctly.     Check 
and  revise  the  parts  that  seem  awkwardly  treated. 

It  takes  such  a  short  time  to  rehearse  your  recitation,  that 
you  can  usually  go  through  it  half  a  dozen  times  in  forty-five 
minutes.  With  constant  practice,  the  task  will  take  less  and 
less  time. 

Final  Preparation 

(a)  Call  in  your  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister;  stand  up 
and  make  your  recitation  to  them,  just  as  if  you  were  in  class. 
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Ask  them  at  the  end,  where  your  talk  seemed  vague,  weak,  or 
awkward. 

(&)  Revise  and  repeat  the  recitation.  The  presence  of 
listeners  will  help  you  to  overcome  the  self-consciousness  that 
often  prevents  young  speakers  from  doing  their  best. 

To  make  your  work  in  oral  composition  effective,  (i)  prepare 
an  outline;  (2)  practice  honestly;  (3)  criticise  your  work  un- 
sparingly; (4)  rehearse  before  an  audience. 

ASSIGNMENT 

From  one  of  the  outlines  you  drew  up  in  the  preceding  lesson  prepare 
an  oral  composition  which  shall  hold  the  attention  of  every  pupil  in 
the  room.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  this  lesson. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Draw  up  an  outline  for  one  of  the  following  topics,  and  prepare 
an  oral  composition  from  the  outline : 

1.  An  improvement  needed  in  your  town. 

2.  How  can  you  improve  the  spirit  of  your  school. 

3.  Why  Christmas  shopping  should  be  done  early. 

4.  How  to  deposit  or  withdraw  money. 

5.  The  car  service  in  your  city. 

6.  An  ideal  trip  for  a  walking  club. 

7.  Marathon  races. 

8.  Woman  suffrage. 

9.  The  evils  of  smoking. 

2.  What  are  your  chief  difficulties  in  speaking?    Do  you  hesitate 
for  words?     Are  your  sentences  too  long,  or  badly  constructed?     Are 
your  ideas  poorly  organized?    What  can  you  do  to  get  rid  of  these 
defects? 

LESSON   10 
HOW  TO  RECITE 

17.  Every  Recitation  an  Opportunity  for  Effective  Oral 
Composition. — To  secure  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
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effectively,  what  you  need  most  is  conscientious  practice.  But, 
in  the  excitement  of  chat  and  sport  you  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  continual  heed  of  your  speech;  and  your  best  chance  for 
improving  your  English  is,  therefore,  in  your  work  at  school. 
Every  recitation — oral  or  written — should  be  a  lesson  in  Eng- 
lish; that  is,  all  information  that  you  give  to  a  class  or  a  teacher 
should  be  so  correct  and  effective  that  it  would  satisfy  your 
English  teacher  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the  subject. 

There  are,  of  course,  rapid-fire  questions,  delivery  of  outlines, 
lists  of  places,  persons,  and  dates,  in  which  no  real  connected 
composition  is  called  for.  Even  here,  your  practice  in  drawing 
up  outlines  should  help  to  make  your  work  clear  and  logical. 
You  have,  however,  many  topics  given  you  upon  which  you  are 
to  express  your  views,  upon  which  you  are  to  deliver  a  compo- 
sition, oral  or  written.  Such  recitations  are  exercises  in  English. 

Although  your  teacher  in  any  subject  will  tell  you  just  how  he 
wants  you  to  prepare  and  present  the  lessons  he  assigns,  you 
will  find  that  he  and  your  teacher  of  English  will  agree  upon 
most  points,  especially  upon  the  need  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  of  a  definite  point  of  view,  and  of  orderly  progress 
toward  a  definite  end. 

No  one  can  recite  well,  of  course,  unless  he  has  studied  faith- 
fully. It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  develop  the  habit 
of  study  and  to  adopt  good  methods  in  study. 

In  many  cases  your  knowledge  of  a  subject  must  be  drawn 
from  books,  and  your  assignment  will  be  a  number  of  pages. 
These  may  continue  a  subject  already  begun.  In  such  a  case, 
before  opening  the  text-book,  think  over  what  you  have  already 
learned,  and  consider  what  points  should  naturally  follow.  Ask 
yourself,  "What  would  any  person  with  the  information  I  have 
on  the  subject  wish  to  know  next?"  If  the  subject  is  one  not 
previously  treated,  follow  the  same  course  as  far  as  possible; 
consider  carefully  what  you  already  know  from  observation 
or  hearsay,  and  ask  yourself  what  more  you  ought  to  know. 
By  thus  taking  account  of  stock,  you  will  form  the  habit  of 
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thinking  logically  and  will  gain  in  power  to  present  subjects 
completely  and  methodically. 

When  this  preliminary  thinking  is  done,  you  are  ready  for 
your  text-book.  Do  not,  at  first,  try  to  study  thoroughly  or 
even  read  carefully  the  whole  lesson.  Jot  down  upon  paper  the 
different  topics  that  are  indicated  in  your  book,  leaving  a  blank 
space  under  each  heading:  thus  you  secure  at  the  outset  a 
broad  view  of  the  subject  before  you.  Now  skim  rapidly  each 
paragraph  that  deals  with  one  of  your  headings.  You  will  gen- 
erally find  the  idea  of  a  paragraph  near  its  beginning.  As  fast 
as  a  point  appears  to  you,  jot  it  down  under  its  appropriate 
heading.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  draw  up  a  rough  outline  of 
an  assignment  seven  or  eight  pages  in  length  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes.  With  the  outline  before  you,  study  the  assignment 
carefully.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  each 
important  detail  will  take  and  hold  its  place  in  your  mind. 

Occasionally  you  will  have  a  subject  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  you  to  consult  a  number  of  books  or  works  of  reference. 
By  looking  in  the  indexes,  you  will  find  the  various  places  in 
which  your  subject  is  mentioned,  with  a  word  of  explanation  in 
each  case.  These  brief  explanations  will  suggest  the  different 
topics  you  may  wish  to  treat,  and  should  be  jotted  down — 
with  the  number  of  the  page — in  what  seems  to  you  the  best 
order.  With  these  headings  at  hand  you  can  proceed  as  in  a 
regular  assignment, — skimming  hastily  to  catch  and  jot  down 
paragraph  topics,  and  then  reading  carefully  to  see  how  each 
topic  is  developed. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  learn  about  studying  is 
how  to  memorize.  If  you  have  to  recall  how  words  or  signs  or  a 
picture  or  a  map  look  on  the  page,  you  must  make  a  clear  and 
strong  impression  of  the  page  on  your  mind's  eye.  Gaze  at  it  a 
long  time;  trace  the  map;  write  out  the  formula,  repeat  the 
words.  Do  not  leave  the  work  until  you  can  bring  the  object 
before  your  mind  with  absolute  clearness.  But  if  you  are  trying 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  passage  or  lesson,  you  must  not  waste 
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time  in  getting  an  impression- of  the  words  as  they  appear  on 
the  page.  Think  about  the  ideas  in  the  passage  or  chapter. 
Ask  yourself,  "What  does  that  mean?  What  are  the  conse- 
quences, if  that  is  true?"  Make  up  problems  for  yourself,  and 
answer  them  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  read.  Such  studying 
will  make  your  recitations  clearer  and  more  forceful. 

18.  Point  of  View. — In  a  short  oral  recitation  you  may  have  a 
topic  given  you  that  will  leave  you  little  choice  in  the  matter 
of  standpoint.  Often,  however,  especially  in  history  and  liter- 
ature, you  may  tell  the  story,  or  take  part  in  the  action,  or  ob- 
serve the  events  and  then  form  your  own  opinions  regarding  them. 

If  you  simply  tell  the  story,  you  have  only  to  narrate  events 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence;  no  explanation  of  causes  or 
results  is  necessary.  You  will  find  this  helpful  when  you  have 
a  long  period  to  cover  and  some  one  else  is  to  treat  in  detail 
the  different  events  which  you  have  mentioned.  You  must 
be  complete  and  orderly,  and  you  should,  if  possible,  be  in- 
teresting. 

If  you  choose  the  standpoint  of  one  who  takes  part  in  the 
action,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
class,  for  many  of  the  events  of  history  are  heroic  in  action  and 
marked  with  strong  and  unexpected  contrasts.  You  should 
imagine  yourself  living  at  the  time  of  the  action  you  are  describ- 
ing. Try  to  feel  how  selfishness,  cruelty,  or  nobility  of  action 
grew  out  of  ignorance,  superstition,  pride,  or  generosity.  At 
Ashby,  be  one  of  the  tilters;  at  the  discovery  of  America,  plant 
the  flag  of  Spain;  at  Waterloo,  be  Marshal  Ney.  As  you  recite, 
take  part  in  the  action, — imagine  it  going  on  all  about  you. 

If  you  recite  from  the  standpoint  of  an  observer,  imagine 
that  you  are  standing  one  side  and  viewing  the  action  as  a 
whole.  In  this  way  you  will  be  better  able  to  compare  leaders 
and  men.  When  you  have  viewed  their  motives  and  successes 
or  failures,  as  one  not  taking  part  with  them,  you  are  able  to 
form  your  own  opinions  regarding  them  more  justly  than  you 
could  otherwise  do. 
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Choose  the  standpoint  from  which  you  can  treat  your  subject 
with  the  greatest  interest,  as  you  are  thus  most  likely  to  make 
your  recitation  clear  and  interesting  to  your  listener. 

In  subjects  other  than  history  your  choice  of  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  recite  is  sometimes  equally  important.  Of  course, 
you  often  have  to  reproduce  exactly  what  you  have  studied  in 
the  text-book;  but  not  always.  In  physical  geography,  for 
example,  the  action  of  waves  on  the  shore  is  sometimes  dis- 
cussed; and  in  treating  such  a  topic  you  might  be  general  in 
your  statements,  beginning,  "Wave  action  has  the  following 
effects  .  .  .  ,"  or  you  might  be  more  personal,  beginning,  "If 
you  watch  waves  breaking  on  a  gravelly  beach,  you  will  no- 
tice ..."  Which  is  the  more  interesting  point  of  view  to 
take  and  to  suggest  to  your  listeners? 

In  mathematics  it  is  often  best  to  take  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  gives  directions  for  solving  a  problem.  In  many  cases  you 
may  say,  "multiply  x  by  Y;  subtract  the  product  from  32";  or, 
"superimpose  the  triangle  a  b  c  on  the  triangle  d  e  f,"  etc.  In 
such  cases  it  is  much  better  to  use  the  imperative  form  of  the 
verb.  Do  not  say,  "You  multiply  .  .  . ,"  or,  "You  super- 
impose .  .  . ,"  etc. 

19.  Orderly  Development. — If  your  outline  has  been  prepared 
and  tested  with  care,  you  ought  to  have  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
senting your  points  in  order.  As  you  have  seen  before,  in  an 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  you  will  find  the  time  order 
most  valuable,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  order  will  be  most  frequently 
used.  In  the  case  of  descriptions  of  apparatus,  plants,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  you  will  find  the  space,  or  position,  order  best. 
Your  recitations  will  improve  if  you  will  forget  the  text-book 
and  try,  by  the  way  in  which  you  present  your  subject,  to 
keep  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  your  classmates  fastened  upon  you 
because  of  the  personal  appeal  that  your  account  is  making  to 
each  of  them. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Choose  a  topic  in  history  and  be  ready  to  tell  the  class  what 
standpoint  you  would  take  in  reciting  on  it  and  what  order  you  would 
choose  in  developing  it. 

2.  In  which  of  your  subjects  of  study  do  you  find  opportunity  for 
recitations  in  which  you  are  free  to  organize  your  knowledge  in  an 
order  and  from  a  standpoint  of  your  owii  choosing? 

3.  Bring  to  the  class  a  passage  from  history,  literature,  or  science, 
which  shall  show  the  writer  as  one  telling  the  story,  taking  part  in 
the  events,  or  observing  them  and  forming  opinions  regarding  them. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

i.  Bring  to  the  class  examples  from  magazines  or  the  daily  papers 
which  shall  illustrate  one  or  more  of  the  standpoints  given  above. 

2. -In  literature,  if  you  were  to  recite  on  such  a  topic  as  "The 
descriptions  in  Irving's  'Sketch  Book/"  how  could  you  make  your 
recitation  most  interesting? 

3.  In  giving  the  substance  of  a  chapter  in  a  novel,  what  order  will 
usually  be  most  effective? 

4.  In  explaining  an  experiment  is  it  more  interesting  to  present 
your  facts  in  general  terms  or  to  tell  what  you  actually  did  or  what 
you  would  have  to  do  if  you  were  to  perform  the  experiment  yourself? 
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HOW  TO  RECITE    (Continued) 

20.  Assignment  Lesson. — 

1.  Bring  to  class  an  outline  of  your  next  lesson  in  history 
or  science. 

2.  From  what  point  of  view  should  you  treat  each  of  the 
following  subjects?     Why? 

(a)  Installing  an  electric  bell. 

(b)  The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

(c)  The  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
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(d)  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

(e)  How  starch  is  made. 

(f)  Geysers. 

(g)  The  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
(h)  The  battle  of  Santiago. 

(i)  Putting  a  ribbon  on  a  typewriter. 

3.  Here  are  a  number  of  oral  recitations,  just  as  they  were 
given  by  members  of  a  first-year  class.  Be  ready  to  tell  the 
subject  and  the  point  of  view  in  each  case.  Was  the  speaker 
successful  in  making  his  point?  Did  he  reach  it  by  presenting 
his  details  in  proper  order?  Was  his  language  correct? 

(a)  When  the  water  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain,  it  slowly 
fills  in  one  place  and  then  sinks  through  the  ground.     It  keeps  going 
down  and  down  until  it  strikes  a  false  plane  or  joint  plane  where 
it  slowly  goes  through  and  comes  up  through  the  ground  again,  and 
this  is  called  a  spring. 

Some  of  this  water  that  comes  up  through  the  ground  is  in  the  form 
of  hot  water,  and  other  is  very  good  for  medicinal  purposes  because 
it  is  full  of  mineral  substances. 

When  this  water  is  underneath  the  ground,  it  strikes  these  piles  of 
Limestone  and  slowly  forms  underground  caves  and  channels.  It 
keeps  striking  these  until  it  slowly  wears  away  and  leaves  them  in 
the  form  of  natural  bridges. 

(b)  The  agencies  which  the  early  Germans  used  to  find  out  whether 
the  accused  person  was  innocent  or  guilty  were  three — the  ordeal  by 
water,  by  battle,  by  fire. 

In  the  ordeal  by  fire,  a  person  had  to  grasp  a  red-hot  iron  in  his 
hand,  and  then  it  was  bandaged  up  for  three  days,  and  on  the  band- 
age was  put  the  seal  of  the  state — the  seal  which  explained  that 
the  bandage  was  not  to  be  removed.  In  three  days  this  bandage  was 
removed  and  if  the  wound  was  healing,  the  person  was  innocent,  and 
if  not  healing  the  person  was  guilty.  This  seemed  rather  reasonable, 
because  an  innocent  person  would  not  worry  about  the  wound  being 
healed,  but  a  guilty  person  would, worry. 
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(c)  Chivalry   was   one   of   the   most   important   institutions   of 
medieval  Europe;   first,  because  it  taught  men  to  become  knights, 
and  a  knight  must  show  no  quarter  to  an  enemy,  and  must  treat  with 
consideration  weaker  people.     Chivalry  was  probably  started  by 
Charles  Martel  but  was  taken  up  by  all  the  people  of  Europe.    To  be 
a  knight  a  person  must  be  twenty-one  years  old.     He  must  promise 
to  protect  his  religion,  and  to  help  his  fellow-knights.     One  of  the 
things,  a  thing  peculiar  to  chivalry,  was  the  lists,  and  battles  and 
sham  battles  they  used  to  have,  which  was  peculiarly  like  prize-fights. 

The  weapons  that  were  used  most  in  the  tournaments  were  blunt 
swords  and  spears.  The  opponents  charged  on  each  other  on  horse- 
back and  the  one  that  was  unhorsed  lost  the  battle,  and  the  one  who 
was  the  winner  of  the  tournament  was  presented  with  the  crown  by 
the  most  beautiful  lady  present — the  queen  of  love  and  beauty. 

(d)  The  Trojan  War  started  about  1194  B.  C.,  and  ended  about 
1184  B.  C.    The  cause  was  that  Paris,  son  of  King  Priam  of  Troy, 
one  day  came  to  Menelaus'  home  and  took  away  his  wife.     Then 
all  the  heroes  of  Greece  fell  to  arms.    Among  these  were  Achilles, 
Nestor,  Agamemnon,  and  when  they  got  over  there  they  tried  to 
storm  the  city,  but  they  could  not  get  in;   and  then  Ulysses,  a  wise 
man,  thought  out  a  plati  by  which  they  could  get  in  there.     They 
built  a  large  horse  of  wood  and  put  the  soldiers  inside.     Then  their 
ships  went  out  to  sea,  as  if  they  were  going  home  again  and  then  the 
Trojans  opened  the  gates.     They  thought  this  was  a  gift  of  the  gods 
and  they  took  the  horse  in,  and  when  they  got  inside  and  had  the 
gates  closed  the  soldiers  sprang  out,  opened  the  gates,  and  all  this 
while  the  ships  had  been  coming  back  and  when  the  gates  were 
opened  they  all  sprang  in  and  captured  the  city. 

(e)  Rienzi  urged  the  people  of  Rome  to  come  under  his  lead.    He 
conquered  the  people  who  were  at  the  head  of  Rome  and  led  them, 
and  turned  the  nation  from  a  turbulent  to  a  calm  and  peaceful  one. 
He  led  the  people  for  a  number  of  years,  but  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  nation,  like  many  another  man  who  has  a 
large  business,  he  lost  his  head  entirely.    The  people  then  rebelled 
against  Rienzi. 
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(f)  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  early  days  were  very  foolish,  in 
the  trial  by  water.     If  a  person  was  suspected  of  doing  something 
which  perhaps  he  knew  nothing  about  he  was  condemned  to  be 
thrown  into  a  pond;  and  if  he  floated  he  was  guilty,  and  if  he  sank 
he  was  innocent.     This  was  very  unjust,  for  he  would  die  any  way, 
no  matter  which  way  it  was. 

It  can  be  compared  to  the  people  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  believed 
that  the  people  assumed  forms  and  floated  around  at  night,  doing 
strange  acts,  such  as  pinching  and  biting  them.  This  was  very  foolish 
and  they  soon  found  out  their  mistakes  and  mended  them,  but  not 
until  about  thirty  lives  had  been  lost. 

(g)  Napoleon's  motives  for  his  conquests  were  not  only  to  further 
his  own  ambition,  but  to  work  for  France,  as  well.     He  did  not  work 
for  the  present  day,  or  for  his  own  self  altogether,  but  he  looked  ahead 
to  posterity  and  wished  to  make  France  the  foremost  nation  on 
earth.     He  was  not  always  honest  in  his  dealings  to  further  his  de- 
signs, and  sometimes  did  some  very  dishonest  things.     One  example 
of  this  is  when  marching  through  Poland,  on  his  way  to  Russia,  he 
wished  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Polish  people,  and  he  forged  a 
letter  stating  that  the  French  army  had  come  to  relieve  Poland  from 
the  yoke  of  Russia,  and  that  Napoleon  was  a  great  leader  and  that 
he  would  deal  kindly  with  them,  and  signed  the  name  of  Kosciusko — 
then  the  national  hero  of  Poland. 

He  loved  his  family,  too,  and  whenever  possible  he  gave  the  high- 
est positions  to  them.  His  family  returned  this  love  and  even  after 
he  had  been  exiled  to  St.  Helena  his  relatives  remained  true  to  him. 

When  he  died  he  had  quite  a  little  money  and  possessions  and  he 
bequeathed  all  these  to  his  relatives,  but  mostly  to  his  son. 

(h)  I  think  the  ordeal  by  fire  had  a  little  bit  of  sense  in  it.  If 
a  man  was  believed  to  be  guilty  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  or  something 
or  other,  was  placed  in  his  hand.  The  wound  was  then  carefully 
done  up  and  the  seal  of  the  state  was  put  on  it.  This  meant  that  it 
was  not  to  be  looked  at.  After  three  days  the  wound  was  opened 
and  if  it  was  found  that  it  had  healed  the  man  was  considered  inno- 
cent, but  if  it  did  not  heal  he  was  guilty.  Naturally  the  man  who 
was  guilty  would  worry  most  and  therefore  the  wound  would  not 
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heal,  but  the  innocent  man  would  not  think  about  it  and  it  would 
heal  very  quickly. 

x 

4.  Come  to  class  ready  to  deliver  one  of  the  above  selections  in 
revised  form.  Besides  changing  the.point  of  view  and  the  order,  see 
that  the  language  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  facts  are  correct. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Imagine  yourself  a  tramp  imprisoned  for  stealing  bread. 

a.  Tell  the  story  from  your  own  view-point. 

b.  Tell  the  story  from  the  view-point  of  the  policeman  who 

arrested  you. 

2.  Write  out  a  brief  recitation  on  "The  Preparation  of  an  Oral 
Composition."     Take  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  who  prepares  the 
composition.     Begin  with  the  sentence  "To  prepare  an  oral  compo- 
sition, I  should  first  use  care  in  the  selection  of  my  subject." 

3.  Give  directions  for  preparing  and  using  a  note-book  in  history 
or  English. 

4.  Give  directions  for  growing  one  of  our  common  vegetables. 

5.  What  is  the  best  method  of  studying  the  declension  of  a  noun  in 
a  foreign  language? 

LESSON  12 
HOW  TO  PREPARE  A  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

21.  The  First  Draft  of  a  Composition. — You  were  shown  in 
Lesson  9  that  oral  and  written  composition  should  help  each 
other, — that  practice  in  speaking  should  make  your  writing 
more  spontaneous.  The  drill  that  you  have  had  in  oral  compo- 
sition should  make  it  possible  for  you  to  write  more  readily 
than  you  could  when  you  entered  high  school. 

The  preparation  for  written  composition  differs  not  a  whit 
from  that  for  oral.  The  subject,  the  planning,  the  outline, — 
these  are  as  indispensable  as  in  your  oral  work. 

Before  you  write  your  first  draft,  read  your  outline  through 
aloud,  and  then  run  through  your  whole  composition  orally, 
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noting  in  pencil  the  points  at  which  you  think  you  can  improve 
your  treatment.  Reframe  orally  the  points  you  have  marked. 

Now  write.  Write  rapidly.  Write,  if  possible,  at  a  single 
sitting.  Although  mature  persons  often  revise  as  they  go  along, 
young  writers  can  generally  stick  to  the  subject  more  closely 
and  connect  their  ideas  more  logically  if  they  continue  their 
writing  to  the  end.  As  soon  as  you  have  dealt  with  the  last 
topic  on  your  outline,  stop  writing.  Don't  point  a  moral. 

22.  Revision  and  Organization. — Read  your  outline  again. 
Have  you  done  as  you  planned?  Read  your  first  draft  aloud 
and  test  its  organization  by  asking  yourself,  as  you  finish  each 
part, 

Does  that  stick  to  the  subject? 

Does  that  follow  naturally  the  thought  of  the  sentence  or 
paragraph  before? 

Is  that  so  clear  that  no  one  can  miss  my  meaning? 

Have  I  stopped  exactly  at  the  end  of  my  subject? 

Make  such  changes  in  your  first  draft  as  appear  necessary. 

(a)  Details. — Although  your  composition  is  now  well  organ- 
ized, it  may  be  ineffective  in  details,  such  as  sentence  structure, 
choice  of  words,  etc.  These  points  will  be  taken  up  at  length 
by  and  by,  but  you  can  profitably  begin  to  watch  them  now. 

Read  your  first  draft  again.  Is  every  group  of  words  be- 
ginning with  a  capital  and  ending  with  a  period,  interrogation 
point,  or  exclamation  point  a  complete  thought?  If  not,  com- 
plete it. 

Read  your  draft  again  and  notice  the  words  you  have  used. 
The  influence  of  your  daily  speech  leads  you  to  overwork  many 
words.  Instead  of  large,  great,  fine,  fellow,  person,  run,  go,  which 
by  their  constant  reappearance  make  a  composition  monoto- 
nous, try  to  find  more  exact  and  clean-cut  terms.  Huge,  mas- 
sive, enormous,  readily  suggest  themselves  as  more  expressive 
than  large,  and  you  could  find  several  words  for  each  of  the 
others.  In  considering  how  you  may  change  your  words,  try 
to  find  those  which  will  make  the  objects  you  name  more 
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characteristic,  the  actions  more  definite.  As  you  read  aloud, 
ask  yourself, 

What  name  shall  I  apply  to  this  object  to  make  it  more 
interesting,  more  amusing,  or  more  vivid? 

What  adjective  will  describe  this  person  or  thing  more 
strikingly? 

What  verb  will  most  exactly  name  this  action? 

If  you  continue  this  practice  in  your  revision,  your  compo- 
sition will  soon  become  noticeable  because  of  its  specific  words, 

words  which  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head." 

(b)  Impression. — Remember  that  your  composition  should  be 
clear,  forcible,  and  smooth.    To  test  it,  read  it  rapidly  aloud. 
If  you  can  find  someone  to  listen,  so  much  the  better.    Touch 
up  the  weak  points.    Now  you  are  ready  for  the  final  draft. 

(c)  The  Final  Draft. — You  will,  of  course,  follow  such  specific 
directions  as  your  teacher  gives.     It  should  go  without  saying 
that  every  composition  should  be  neatly  and  plainly  written 
in  black  ink.    Besides  this,  there  are  several  points  universally 
observed. 

1.  The  Title. — This  should  be  a  condensed  subject,  suggestive 
and  stimulating.     Every  important  word  in  it  should  begin 
with  a  capital.    The  title  should  stand  hi  the  middle  of  the  first 
line  of  the  regular  composition  paper.    The  line  below  the  title 
should  remain  blank. 

2.  The  Margin. — A  line,  real  or  imaginary,  should  extend 
along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  paper  one  inch  from  the  edge. 
No  writing  should  appear  to  the  left  of  this  line. 

3.  Indention. — One  inch  from  the  margin,  on  the  third  line, 
you  should  begin  to  write.     You  should  continue  to  fill  each  line 
from  the  margin  to  the  right-hand  edge  until  you  reach  the 
end  of  a  paragraph.     As  a  rule,  each  main  division  of  your 
outline  covers  the  topics  for  one  paragraph.     When  you  begin 
to  copy  a  portion  of  your  first  draft  that  deals  with  a  new 
division  in  your  outline  you  should  indent  as  at  the  beginning. 

4.  Final  Examination. — Read  your  composition  aloud  slowly. 
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See  that  you  have  not  omitted  any  words.  See  that  there  is  a 
mark  of  punctuation  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  and  a  comma 
where  your  experience  tells  you  one  is  needed  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. 

ASSIGNMENT 

i.  From  one  of  the  outFnes  you  prepared  in  Lesson  8  write  a  com- 
position of  about  300  words.  In  your  work  follow  carefully  the  direc- 
tions given  in  this  lesson. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  composition  of  three  hundred  words  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  pages  45  and  46,  or  on  a  subject  from  your  own  lists. 

2.  Compare  one  of  your  former  compositions  prepared  without 
careful  revision,  with  a  composition  written  according  to  the  direc- 
tions in  this  chapter.    What  improvements  do  you  observe? 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION 

LESSON   13 
WHAT  A  SENTENCE  MUST  CONTAIN 

23.  Earnest  Work  on  Elements  Always  Important. — Have  you 

not  noticed  in  all  your  work  and  in  almost  all  your  play  that  you 
cannot  go  far  without  mastering  certain  fundamental  details? 
In  football,  if  you  expect  to  "get  into  the  game"  and  make  your 
play  really  effective,  you  must  know  the  elements — passing, 
kicking,  charging,  tackling,  snapping,  catching,  falling.  In 
music  are  there  not  five-finger  exercises?  If  you  are  to  gain 
power  at  anything — football  or  music  or  composition — you  must 
have  absolute  command  of  fundamentals.  It  may  often  seem 
to  be  drudgery;  to  plan  brilliant  end-runs  may  be  more  fas- 
cinating than  to  practice  passing,  and  to  play  a  nocturne  more 
profitable  than  to  play  scales;  but  earnest  work  makes  even 
drudgery  interesting  when  the  reward  is  mastery;  and  in  com- 
position as  surely  as  in  football  or  in  music,  earnest  work  on  the 
elements  means  in  the  end  easier  and  more  effective  effort. 
The  first  of  the  elements  of  composition  upon  which  you  should 
concentrate  your  energies  is  the  sentence. 

24.  The  Sentence  Defined. — From  your  study  of  grammar 
you  will  recall  that  a  sentence  is  the  expression  in  words  of  a 
complete  thought,  and  that  as  a  rule,  a  sentence  must  contain 
a  subject  and  a  predicate.     The  subject  of  a  sentence,  you  will 
remember,  is  always  a  noun,  or  a  word  or  group  of  words  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  noun.     The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always 
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a  verb.  A  sentence  may  be  complete  if  it  have  but  the  two 
parts,  subject  and  predicate,  which  may  each  be  but  a  single 
word.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  words  "God  reigns"  form  a  com- 
plete sentence  and  express  a  complete  and  in  this  case  a  mighty 
thought.  So,  too,  such  simple  groups  of  words  as  "The  stars 
fade,"  "Figures  don't  lie,"  "Times  have  changed,"  "The  oper- 
ation has  been  performed"  are  complete  sentences  because  each 
contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and  expresses  a  complete 
thought.  Subject  and  predicate  form  together  the  basis  for 
every  sentence,  no  matter  how  complicated  may  be  its  final 
structure;  and  although  it  will  not  be  worth  wrhile  for  you  to 
review  here  all  that  you  have  ever  learned  in  grammar  con- 
cerning subject  and  predicate,  it  will  be  well  worth  while  for 
you  to  go  very  carefully  through  the  following  exercises: 

Exercise 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  subjects  and  the 
predicates.    Explain  the  omission  of  any  subject: 

(a)  The  calendar  hung  on  the  wall. 

(b)  In  the  armchair  by  the  fire  sat  an  old  lady. 

(c)  There  stood  the  horse  which  had  just  kicked  its  owner. 

(d)  Which  one  of  you  did  that? 
(ie)  Softly,  shut  the  door. 

(f)  To  read  by  a  poor  light  is  hard  on  the  eyes. 

(g)  That  a  change  of  work  rests  one  has  often  been  proved, 
(h)  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  slavery  is  an  evil  in- 
stitution. 

(i)  Over  the  fence  is  out. 

(j)  Can  he  afford  that?     Of  course,  for  he  is  very  rich, 
(k)  Don't  fail  to  report  promptly. 

2.  The  following  expressions  exhibit  a  fault  of  composition 
which  is  more  common  than  you  may  suppose.     In  each  case 
the  writer  has  put  together  a  group  of  words  in  which  at  least 
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one  subject  or  predicate  necessary  to  make  the  words  a  sentence 
is  lacking;  the  expression  may,  indeed,  contain  several  nouns 
standing  as  subjects  to  verbs,  but  somewhere  a  subject  lacks  its 
predicate  or  a  predicate  its  subject.  In  each  case  supply  the 
missing  part.  Note  that  the  missing  part  will  not  always  be 
merely  a  single  word. 

(a)  The  shack,  composed  of  four  roughly  hewn  posts  which  were 
driven  into  the  ground  and  held  together  by  simple  cross-beams  of 
lighter  boughs. 

(Here  the  writer  was  simply  careless.  He  meant  to  add  a 
predicate  at  the  end,  but  dragged  his  sentence  to  such  a  length 
that  he  forgot  his  first  purpose  and  closed  his  sentence  as  if  he 
had  written  "was  composed."  What  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  such  a  fault  as  this?) 

(b)  Afterwards  making  sure  that  his  sons  would  obey  as  he  told  them . 

(c)  One  day  as  Philip  and  some  of  his   companions  were  seated 
together. 

(d)  Then  with  a  dozen  men  tried  to  make  his  escape.     But  was 
caught  in  the  attempt. 

(e)  An  arrow  pierced  his  hand  while  struggling  to  escape  in  the 
swamp. 

(f)  Meanwhile  the  settlers  going  through  the  woods. 

(g)  His  most  devoted  servant  seeing  that  his  master  was  losing  each 
time. 

25.  Punctuation  of  a  Sentence. — You  must  now  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  two  rules  with  which  you  have  been  familiar  ever 
since  you  learned  to  write:  the  rule  that  every  sentence  should 
begin  with  a  capital  and  the  rule  that  every  sentence  must  end 
with  a  final  mark  of  punctuation — that  is,  a  period,  a  question- 
mark,  or  an  exclamation  point.  Declarative  sentences,  of 
course,  end  with  a  period,  interrogative  sentences  with  a  ques- 
tion-mark, exclamatory  sentences  with  an  exclamation  point. 
Certain  words,  you  will  remember,  are  often  written,  so  far  as 
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these  rules  are  concerned,  as  if  they  were  sentences;  for  example, 
we  often  find  the  word  "no"  written  with  a  capital  and  followed 
by  a  period;  so  too,  we  find  "What?"  "Alas!"  and  the  like. 
But  except  for  such  cases  as  these,  which  you  know  quite  well, 
it  is  true  that  in  prose  a  sentence  and  nothing  but  a  sentence 
begins  with  a  capital  and  ends  with  a  final  mark  of  punctuation. 
Generally  speaking,  any  group  of  words  between  an  initial 
capital  and  a  final  period,  question-mark,  or  exclamation  point 
should  be  a  complete  sentence.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind. 

26.  A  Subordinate  Clause  Never  a  Sentence. — You  have  now 
considered  one  very  obvious  but  all  too  common  fault  in  the 
composition  of  sentences.  Another  equally  obvious  and  even 
commoner  fault  is  to  write,  instead  of  a  sentence,  a  subordinate 
or  dependent  >  clause.  A  clause,  you  will  remember,  is  a  group 
of  words  which,  like  a  sentence,  contains  a  subject  and  a  predi- 
cate. A  principal  or  independent  clause  is  one  which  may 
actually  stand  alone  as  a  sentence;  but  a  subordinate  or  de- 
pendent clause  is  one  which  does  not  by  itself  make  complete 
sense,  and  so,  although  it  may  contain  both  subject  and  predi- 
cate, it  cannot  stand  alone  as  a  sentence.  Careful  work  upon 
the  following  exercises  will  help  you  to  guard  against  the  fault 
of  writing  a  subordinate  clause  as  if  it  were  a  sentence. 

Exercise 

i.  Pick  out  in  the  following  sentences  the  independent  or 
principal  clauses  and  write  them  as  sentences.  Pick  out  the 
subordinate  or  dependent  clauses: 

(a)  I  came  home  when  it  began  to  rain. 

(Note  that  it  began  to  rain  makes  complete  sense;  whereas 
"when  it  began  to  rain"  does  not.  Consequently  one  might 
write  "I  came  home.  It  began  to  rain."  But  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  two  distinct  sentences  is  quite  different,  is  it  not, 
from  the  idea  contained  in  the  single  sentence,  "I  came  home 
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when  it  began  to  rain"  ?  Note  the  words  which  introduce  sub- 
ordinate clauses;  you  will  find  them  important  in  your  later 
work.) 

(b)  Although  he  always  tried  to  do  his  best,  he  never  succeeded. 

(c)  The  time  at  which  he  was  supposed  to  arrive  has  now  passed. 

(d)  He  studied  his  lesson  carefully  because  he  wished  to  recite  welL 

(e)  They  soon  came  to  the  place  where  the  ghost  had  been  seen. 

(f)  He  ran  back;  he  had  forgotten  his  bpoks. 

(g)  They  built  a  concrete  foundation,  whereas  the  contract  called 
for  brick. 

(b)  Inasmuch  as  he  has  not  worked,  he  may  not  eat. 
(i)  He  has  not  been  at  home  since  school  began. 

2.  Here  are  expressions  drawn  from  themes  actually  written 
by  high-school  pupils.  What  is  the  fault  in  each?  Rewrite 
them. 

(a)  Although  it  grew  suddenly  dark  and  the  storm  was  sure  to  break 
in  a  moment  or  two  and  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  much  harder. 

(b)  When  a  little  later  he  heard  that  one  of  his  best  friends  had  been 
hurt  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians. 

(c)  After  the  Pilgrims,  as  they  were  called,  landed  at  Plymouth. 

(d)  When  the  great  Indian  chief,  Conanchet,  aided  Philip  in  the 
war  for  their  lands,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  whites. 

(e)  Although  the  early  settlers  came  to  this  country  to  have  religious 
freedom. 

Sometimes  a  pupil  will  even  write  a  phrase  with  a  capital 
and  a  period,  as  if  it  were  a  sentence.  There  are  occasions,  of 
course,  when  this  may  be  done:  in  conversation,  for  instance, 
you  will  hear  people  speak  such  phrases  as  "By  no  means," 
"Of  course,"  "With  all  my  heart"  and  the  like,  and  a  written 
report  of  the  conversation  would  contain  these  seeming  phrases 
as  sentences,  written  as  they  stand  above.  They  are  really 
uncompleted  sentences  often  used  in  talk.  "Of  course"  means 
hi  some  cases  "Of  course  I  will  come,"  or  something  to  that 
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effect.  But  a  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  without  sub- 
ject or  predicate  and  is  thus  not  a  sentence  at  all.  When  you 
are  not  reporting  a  conversation,  do  not  write  a  phrase  as  if  it 
were  a  sentence. 

Exercise 

In  the  selections  which  follow,  pick  out  the  instances  in  which 
•single  words,  phrases,  and  other  word-groups  are  rightly  written 
with  capitals  and  followed  by  final  marks  of  punctuation.  Pick 
out  the  instances  in  which  such  forms  should  have  been  com- 
bined with  the  adjacent  sentences. 

1.  Was  it  merely  my  imagination  that  pictured  all  these  horrors? 
No.     There  lay  the  evidence  before  me  on  the  table.    What  then? 

2.  Of  course.     I  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

3.  "No  doubt,"  said  my  Lord.     "  But  that  cannot  help  the  Govern- 
ment now." 

4.  After  the  play  was  well  over  and  we  had  gathered  in  the  green 
room.     Then  I  saw  clearly  what  a  strain  it  had  been  to  play  so  hard 
.a  part. 

5.  Enough!    We  cannot  dwell  too  long  on  so  sad  a  scene. 

6.  Well  done,  Bob!     That  was  good  hitting. 

7.  Why  delay?    To  no  good  end.    We  must  be  off. 

27.  Summary. — (i)  Every  sentence  must  begin  with  a  capital 
and  end  with  a  final  mark  of  punctuation.     (2)  Every  sentence 
must  contain  a  subject  and  a  predicate  (unless  the  predicate  is  in 
the  imperative  mood);  for  every  subject  there  should  be  a  predicate, 
for  every  predicate  a  subject.      (3)  Every  sentence  should  make 
complete  sense;   a  subordinate  clause  can  never  stand  as  a  sen- 
tence; words  and  phrases  can  be  written  as  sentences  only  in  cer- 
tain well-recognized  cases  in  which  they  convey  a  complete  idea. 

28.  Testing  Sentences  by  Reading  Aloud. — In  your  own  com- 
position there  is  one  sure  method  of  avoiding  the  faults  with 
which  this  lesson   deals  and  of  writing,   therefore,  complete 
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sentences.  It  is  this:  read  aloud,  every  group  of  words  on  your 
paper  lying  between  an  initial  capital  and  a  final  mark  of 
punctuation.  Read  each  such  group  as  if  it  stood  alone  on  the 
sheet  before  you.  Then  ask  yourself,  "Does  it  make  complete 
sense  as  read?"  If  you  find  a  group  that  does  not,  ask  your- 
self if  you  have  written  a  sentence  without  a  necessary  subject 
or  predicate,  or  if  you  have  written  a  subordinate  clause  or  a 
phrase  hi  sentence  form.  Rewrite  the  group  so  that  it  makes 
complete  sense  as  it  stands;  or  combine  it  with  another  sen- 
tence so  that  it  adds  to  its  meaning.  Read  aloud  the  new  sen- 
tence so  formed  to  see  whether  it,  in  its  turn,  is  complete. 

ASSIGNMENT 

To  get  the  fundamental  power  and  habit  of  writing  complete  sen- 
tences, you  will  need  to  watch  your  composition  more  or  less  care- 
fully according  to  your  present  stage  of  progress.  Some  students, 
have  little  difficulty  in  writing  complete  sentences;  some  much. 
However  this  may  be,  your  hand  will  profit  by  training  in  the  com- 
position of  good  narratives  and  descriptions.  With  an  eye  to  your 
sentences,  therefore,  write  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  A  Newsboy  Quarrel. 

2.  An  Exciting  Inning. 

3.  An  Unexpected  Meeting. 

4.  A  Collision. 

5.  Our  Camp  Site. 

6.  The  City  by  Night. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

From  the  following  suggestive  topics  develop  a  paragraph  of 
twenty  or  more  well-made  sentences. 

1.  Our  High  School  building  was  on. a  rocky  hill  overlooking  the 
open  Atlantic,  riot  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water's 
edge. 

2.  Her  den  was  furnished  with  great  original  taste. 
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3.  After  the  scrimmage  the  fellows  left,  but  my  room  was  a  sight  to 
behold. 

4.  The  monkey's  chain  broke  and  then  the  fun  began. 

5.  Clearly  this  was  the  site  of  our  Indian  village. 


LESSON  14 
WHAT  A  SENTENCE  MAY  CONTAIN 

29.  One  Complete  Idea  in  Each  Sentence. — You  have  seen 
that  your  sentences  must  have  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  By 
no  means,  however,  will  there  always  be  merely  a  single  subject 
and  a  single  predicate.  A  child  strings  together  a  series  of 
sentences  dealing  with  the  same  incident,  as,  "John  went  in 
swimming."  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  tediousness  of 
such  composition.  Your  reader  or  listener  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  you  will  deliver  your  message  as  directly  and  concisely  as 
possible.  Consequently  you  will  often  use  in  your  sentences  a 
compound  subject;  as,  The  mate  and  the  boatswain  were  talking 
eagerly. 

More  often  than  not  you  will  follow  your  subject — simple  or 
compound — with  more  than  one  assertion;  that  is,  you  will  use 
a  compound  predicate;  as,  I  hated  to  leave  him  and  urged  him  to 
desert.  The  compound  predicate,  of  course,  may  have  a  com- 
pound subject,  as, 

In  happy  homes  fathers  and  sons  work  and  play  together. 

Many  times  two  assertions  will  be  joined  together  and  you 
will  have  a  compound  sentence;  as, 

The  consul  shipped  us  to  London,  and  here  we  were  paid  off. 

When  you  make  an  assertion  you  often  feel  called  upon  to 
explain  it  in  some  way, — to  tell  why,  when,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances what  you  have  said  is  true.  If  the  explanatory  group  of 
words  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  it  is  a  subordinate 
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clause,  and  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  you  will  recall,  is  a  complex 
sentence,  as, 

1.  We  began  to  rejoice  over  our  success,  when  a  pistol  cracked 
in  the  brush. 

Of  course  in  a  compound  sentence  any  or  all  of  the  assertions  may 
be  complex;  as, 

2.  If  he  comes  before  six,  we  are  saved;  but  as  it  is  now  a  quarter 
of,  I  fear  we  are  lost. 


Exercise 

Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  is  simple,  compound,  or 
complex.  Pick  out  the  complete  subjects  and  the  complete 
predicates.  Notice  the  punctuation. 

1.  The  captain  and  the  quarter-back  talked  it  over  and  decided  to 
kick. 

2.  The  boatswain  didn't  fear  wrecking  on  the  beach,  but  rather 
hankered  after  it. 

3.  Four  elephants,  and  another  that  acts  as  foreman,  comprise  a 
gang. 

4.  The  old  man  jumped  up  and  ordered  the  watch  called  at  once. 

5.  Tom  and  I  were  only  one  night  on  the  road,  and  reached  home 
in  time  for  breakfast. 

6.  Nixon,  Jake,  and  the  boatswain  paid  out  the  chain  and  dropped 
anchor. 

7.  Oil  and  water  will  not  mix. 

8.  Down  came  the  Jolly  Rover,  and  up  went  the  Union  Jack. 

9.  There  were  lying  in  the  port  the  Red  Jacket,  the  Gamecock,  and 
the  Champion  of  the  Sea. 

10.  What  shall  we  do  when  our  powder  is  gone? 

11.  After  we  got  the  coal  out,  the  old  man  took  in  a  lot  of  stone 
ballast,  and  we  went  to  Java  seeking  a  cargo. 

12.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  opened  a  sailor's  clasp-knife. 

13.  He  cleared  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass  and  loosened  the  blade. 

14.  Mixing  the  batter  vigorously,  she  poured  it  into  the  tins. 
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Special  Points 

Agreement. — If  the  subject  is  compound,  the  verb  must  be  in 
the  plural  number. 

Punctuation.  In  a  compound  sentence  the  independent  mem- 
bers are  generally  separated  by  a  comma;  sometimes  by  a 
semicolon. 

In  a  complex  sentence  the  subordinate  clause,  if  it  stands 
first,  is  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of  a  sentence  by  a 
comma. 

Many  pupils  who  are  careful  never  to  write  an  incomplete 
sentence  fail  to  use  sentences  properly:  they  either  use  several 
short  sentences  to  do  the  work  of  one  compound  or  complex 
sentence;  or  they  crowd  into  one  long-drawn-out  string  of  words 
information  that  should  be  divided  among  several  sentences. 
Strive  now  to  grasp  the  principle  that  into  one  sentence  goes 
only  as  much  as  is  needed  to  make  one  idea  complete.  If 
there  are  two  parts  to  this  idea,  you  will  probably  need  a  com- 
pound sentence;  if  the  idea  is  not  clear  without  some  explana- 
tion, you  will  probably  need  a  complex  sentence. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  papers  of  first-year  pupils. 

1.  This  Thanksgiving  I  took  a  friend  out  to  the  football  game. 
He  did  not  know  how  they  played  or  anything  like  it.     I  had  to  show 
him  everything. 

2.  We  played  a  team  by  the  name  of  the  Acadias,  when  we  started 
the  game  I  was  very  cold,  but  after  I  hit  the  line  two  or  three  times  I 
felt  warm.     My  position  on  the  team  is  full  back  and  we  had  been 
learning  our  signals  every  night  after  school  so  at  the  game  the  team 
knew  their  signals  so  we  were  very  quick. 

You  can  see  that  these  sentences  are  wretched.  They  are 
neither  clear,  nor  forcible,  nor  smooth.  The  writer  tossed  into 
one  combination  of  words  various  ideas  as  they  popped  into  his 
head.  The  class  broke  the  sentences  up,  recombined  the  frag- 
ments, and  left  the  work  as  follows: 
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1.  This  Thanksgiving  I  took  a  friend  out  to  a  football  game.     As 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  game  and  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  I  had  to  show  him  everything. 

2.  When  we  started  the  game  with  the  Acadias,  I  felt  very  cold; 
but  after  I  had  hit  the  line  two  or  three  times  from  my  position  as 
full-back,  I  felt  very  warm.     As  we  had  been  learning  our  signals 
every  night  after  school,  the  team  knew  them  and  we  were  very  quick. 

Perhaps  you  still  see  points  in  which  further  improvements  can 
be  made,  but  surely  you  feel  that  the  revised  extracts  are  much 
better  than  the  originals.  Keep  this  principle  of  one  complete 
idea  before  you  as  you  do  the  following  task. 


ASSIGNMENT 

In  about  twenty  lines  give  an  account  of  the  funniest  incident  you 
saw  last  week. 

CORRECTION. — Before  you  write  your  final  draft,  read  your  revision 
aloud.  If  it  sounds  choppy,  see  if  you  cannot  combine  sentences  that 
really  deal  with  a  common  idea.  Is  the  agreement  correct  throughout? 
Have  you  punctuated  your  compound  and  complex  sentences  correctly? 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Examine  the  mechanical  points — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Examine  the  sentence-structure,  to  see: 

(a)  //  each  sentence  contains  one  and  only  one  sentence-thought. 

(b)  //  the  agreement  between  subject  and  verb  is  correct. 

(c)  //  the  compound  and  the  complex  sentences  are  properly 
punctuated. 

3.  In  a  word  or  two  express  your  opinion  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole. 

Supplementary  Assignment. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  most  dramatic  scene  you  ever  witnessed. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  most  exciting  experience  you  ever  had. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  containing  a  simple  sentence,  a  compound 
sentence,  and  a  complex  sentence. 
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LESSON  15 
HOW  CLAUSES  ARE  CONNECTED— CONJUNCTIONS 

30.  Conjunctions  in  Action. — You  have  seen  that  a  sentence 
may  have  the  complete  idea  made  up  of  several  details,  and  that 
these  details  may  each  be  in  a  clause  of  its  own.  Read  the  follow- 
ing selection  aloud,  and  notice  how  the  clauses  are  connected. 

It  took  me  a  long  time,  and  it  had  cost  us  both  much  grateful  and 
painful  emotion,  before  I  had  finally  managed  to  refuse  his  offer  and 
compounded  for  a  bottle  of  particular  wine.  He  dropped  the  subject 
at  last  suddenly  with  a  "never  mind;  that's  all  done  with,"  nor  did 
he  again  refer  to  the  subject,  though  we  passed  together  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  and  I  accompanied  him,  on  his  departure,  to  the  doors  of 
the  waiting-roona  at  St.  Lazare.  I  felt  myself  strangely  alone;  a  voice 
told  me  that  I  had  rejected  both  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  help- 
ing hand  of  friendship;  and  as  I  passed  through  the  great  bright  city 
on  my  homeward  way,  I  measured  it  for  the  first  time  with  the  eye 
of  an  adversary. — STEVENSON,  "The  Wrecker." 

The  connectives  used  in  this  selection  are,  as  you  remember, 
conjunctions.  Some  of  them — and,  nor,  but — connect  in  such  a 
way  that  the  clauses  remain  of  equal  rank.  Such  conjunctions 
are  called  co-ordinate.  Other  conjunctions — before,  that,  as — 
connect  in  such  a  way  that  one  clause  depends  upon  another 
and  has  a  modifying  or  adverbial  force.  Such  conjunctions  are 
called  subordinate,  or  adverbial. 

The  preceding  lesson  showed  you  the  importance  of  putting 
into  one  sentence  just  what  belongs  in  it.  This  is  not  enough. 
To  have  your  sentence  clear,  forcible  and  smooth,  you  must 
show  how  each  clause  helps  to  build  up  the  complete  idea. 

And  and  but  are  very  common  conjunctions,  but  you  must  be 
careful  to  see  the  difference  in  their  use.  And  means  "Some 
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more  of  the  same,"  that  is,  what  follows  strengthens  the  kind 
of  impression  the  reader  has  begun  to  form.  But  means  "some- 
thing different"  and  warns  the  reader  that  what  follows  is 
going  to  make  him  change  the  impression  he  has  begun  to  form. 

Exercise 

Read  the  following  sentences  in  their  correct  form.  Give  the 
reason  for  any  change  you  make: 

1.  I  expected  to  make  a  good  recitation,  and  found  I  had  forgotten 
every  word. 

2.  Come  tomorrow  afternoon,  but  bring  your  sister  with  you. 

3.  We  expected  him  to  win  the  game  for  us,  and  he  struck  out. 

4.  He  was  captain  of  the  crew,  and  led  the  class  in  studies. 

5.  She  was  poor,  but  very  pretty. 

6.  The  book  contains  many  long,  but  very  interesting,  passages. 

7.  The  boy  was  six  feet  tall,  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety, 
and  couldn't  lift  a  sixteen-pound  hammer. 

In  their  fondness  for  and  and  but,  pupils  often  fail  to  see  that 
they  are  joining  by  these  words  details  which  do  not  increase 
or  check  the  impression  already  forming,  but  only  explain  it  by 
stating  the  time,  place,  manner,  or  conditions. 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  sun  peeped  over  the  mountain  and  we  jumped  from  our  cots. 

2.  We  can't  go  out  today,  but  we  can  have  some  fun  at  home. 

3.  The  brook  empties  into  the  creek  below  the  church,  and  we 
caught  our  best  trout  there. 

4.  He  had  lost  his  glove,  so  he  had  to  play  barehanded. 

Don't  you  see  that  in  each  sentence  one  idea  is  stronger  than 
the  other;  that  one  is  the  important  fact  or  statement  which  the 
other  explains?  See  how  much  strength  and  clearness  you  gain 
by  placing  the  important  idea  in  the  principal  clause  and  setting 
the  explanation  in  the  subordinate. 
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Examine  these  revised  sentences. 

1.  When  the  sun  peeped  over  the  mountain,  we  jumped  from  our 
cots. 

2.  Though  we  can't  go  out  today,  we  can  have  some  fun  at  home. 

3.  We  caught  our  best  trout  below  the  church,  where  the  brook 
empties  into  the  creek. 

4.  He  had  to  play  barehanded,  because  he  had  lost  his  glove. 

Exercise 

Make  a  single  complex  sentence  out  of  each  of  the  following 
compound  sentences.  Be  sure  that  the  important  fact  is  inde- 
pendent, and  the  explanation  subordinate. 

1.  It  was  ii  o'clock  and  we  decided  to  go  to  bed. 

2.  He  was  three  years  younger  than  I,  but  he  beat  me  in  every 
study. 

3.  I  am  afraid  to  go  through  this  pasture;  the  bull  is  very  cross. 

4.  Finish  your  work,  and  you  may  go  out  to  play. 

5.  She  had  lost  her  needle  and  had  to  stop  sewing. 

6.  The  morning  dawned,  and  the  Vikings  saw  a  goodly  ship  mak- 
ing gallant  headway. 

7.  They  came  to  the  house  and  Hudson  called  in  a  loud  voice  to  his 
wife. 

8.  There  was  good  cause  for  Thanksgiving;  plenty  had  succeeded 
want. 

9.  John  was  outweighed  sixty  pounds  by  his  opponent,  but  he  was 
not  outplayed. 

10.  No  one  answered  him  or  came  forth,  so  he  sheathed  his  sword 
and  approached  the  house. 

11.  The  giant  was  fully  eight  feet  tall,  but  Ralph's  heart  did  not 
quail. 

12.  The  sun  was  just  setting  and  the  fish  began  to  jump  all  about 
him. 

13.  The  gasoline  tank  was  quite  empty  and  the  engine  would  not 
start. 

14.  We  walked  for  two  hours  and  reached  the  camp  at  noon. 
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Read  aloud  the  following  selection  and  tell  what  each  con- 
junction does: 

But  though  I  was  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of  the  seafaring  man  with 
one  leg,  I  was  far  less  afraid  of  the  captain  himself  than  anybody 
else  who  knew  him.  There  were  nights  when  he  took  a  deal  more 
rum  and  water  than  his  head  would  carry;  and  then  he  would  some- 
times sit  and  sing  his  wicked,  old,  wild  sea  songs,  minding  nobody; 
but  sometimes  he  would  call  for  glasses  round,  and  force  all  the  trem- 
bling company  to  listen  to  his  stories  or  bear  a  chorus  to  his  singing. 
Often  I  heard  the  house  shaking  with  "Yo-ho-ho-,  and  a  bottle  of 
rum";  all  the  neighbors  joining  in  for  dear  life,  with  the  fear  of 
death  upon  them,  and  each  singing  louder  than  the  other,  to  avoid 
remark.  For  in  these  fits  he  was  the  most  over-riding  companion 
ever  known ;  he  would  slap  his  hand  on  the  table  for  silence  all  round", 
he  would  fly  up  in  a  passion  of  anger  at  a  question,  or  sometimes 
because  none  was  put,  and  so  he  judged  the  company  was  not  fol- 
lowing his  story.  Nor  would  he  allow  anyone  to  leave  the  inn  till  he 
had  drunk  himself  sleepy  and  reeled  off  to  bed. — STEVENSON,  "Treas- 
ure Island." 

ASSIGNMENT 

In  about  twenty  lines  tell  some  incident  you  noticed  on  your  way 
to  school. 

CORRECTION. — Before  you  write  your  final  draft,  read  your  revision 
aloud.  Is  each  sentence  complete  in  form  and  thought?  Can  you 
justify  the  use  of  each  conjunction?  Have  you  put  your  explanations 
into  subordinate  clauses? 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement, — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentence. 

3.  Compound  sentences. 

(a)  Is  AND  or  BUT  correctly  used? 

(b)  Should  any  clauses  be  changed  from  independent  to 

dependent? 

4.  Punctuation. 

5.  Opinion. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Tell  a  vacation   experience.     Use  the  conjunctions  although, 
unless,  for. 

2.  Tell  an  incident  that  took  place  in  school.     Use  the  conjunctions 
if,  whereas,  when. 

3.  Tell  an  anecdote  that  you  have  recently  heard.     Use  the  con- 
junctions because,  since,  while. 

4.  Mark  the  conjunctions  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  and  change 
those  that  seem  to  you  incorrectly  used. 

5.  Find  instances  in  which  the  following  conjunctions  are  well  used: 
while,  where,  wherever,  whenever,  until,  yet. 


LESSON  16 
HOW  CLAUSES  ARE  CONNECTED— RELATIVE  PRONOUNS 

31.  Use  of  Relatives  Illustrated. — You  saw  in  the  preceding 
lesson  the  importance  of  conjunctions  in  showing  the  relations 
of  clauses.  Notice  how  clauses  are  connected  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  The  crowd  which  thus  entered  (mostly  seafaring  men,  and  all 
prodigiously  excited)  contained  a  sort  of  kernel  or  general  center  of 
interest,  which  the  rest  merely  surrounded  and  advertised. 

2.  I  used  to  know  a  venerable  and  most  amiable  gentleman  and 
scholar,  whose  hospitable  house  was  always  overrun  with  wayside 
ministers,  agents,  and  philanthropists,  who  loved  their  fellow  men 
better  than  they  loved  to  work  for  a  living. 

3.  The  farmer,  whom  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time,  now  came 
forward. 

4.  It  was  his  sister  that  brought  the  sad  news. 

5.  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind. 

6.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  have  ever  lived. 

7.  I,  who  am  standing  before  you,  have  soon  to  go. 

The  connectives  between  clauses  in  the  above  sentences  are 
generally  pronouns — who,  which,  that,  whose,  whom — referring 
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to  some  person  or  thing  already  mentioned,  called  the  ante- 
cedent. If  you  should  try  to  get  along  without  relative  pro- 
nouns, think  how  many  short  sentences  you  would  have  to 
write.  "I  heard  the  low  tones  of  a  human  voice,  which  grew 
steadily  louder  and  louder"  for  example,  is  much  smoother  than 
"I  heard  the  low  tones  of  a  human  voice.  They  grew  steadily 
louder  and  louder."  Relative  pronouns,  when  correctly  used, 
will  help  you  to  put  together  the  details  which  belong  together, 
and  thus  make  your  sentence  a  complete  idea. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  relative  pronouns 

who  always  refers  to  persons. 

•which  always  refers  to  things. 

that  may  be  used  of  either  persons  or  things. 

what  includes  its  own  antecedent,  so  to  speak,  for  it  never 
refers  to  any  person  or  thing  already  mentioned  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  which. 

whose  is  the  possessive  form  referring  to  persons,  and  some- 
times to  things,  though  of  which  is  more  commonly  used  in  the 
latter  case. 

whom  is  the  objective  case,  referring  to  persons.  It  must 
always  be  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition,  or  the  subject 
of  an  infinitive,  except  in  the  expression  uthan  whom." 

Examine  again  the  sentences  with  the  relative  pronouns.  If 
the  relative  is  a  subject,  notice  the  number  of  the  verb. 

You  see  that  although  the  relative  refers  to  its  antecedent,  its 
construction  depends  upon  its  own  clause.  In  i,  the  first 
which  is  the  subject  of  entered;  the  second  which  is  the  object 
of  surrounded  and  advertised;  in  2,  whose  is  the  possessive, 
explaining  house. 

Although  there  is  no  different  form  for  the  plural  or  for  the 
various  persons,  the  relative  always  has  the  same  number  and  the 
same  person  as  its  antecedent.  Thus,  if  the  relative  is  a  subject, 
its  verb  will  have  the  same  person  and  number  as  the  antece- 
dent of  the  relative.  In  6,  men,  third  person  plural,  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  that;  and  have  lived,  of  which  that  is  the  subject, 
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must  be  third  person  plural.    In  7,  who,  referring  to  7,  the  ante- 
cedent, must  have  its  verb  first  person  singular. 

Exercise 

1.  Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  relative  in  the  following 
sentences.     If  two  forms  are  possible,  choose  the  one  that  sounds 
the  better. 

(a)  I  found  the  dog you  lost  yesterday. 

(b)  This  is  the  most  exciting  of  the  books  —     —  have  been 

published  since  Christmas. 

(c)  There  are  the  two  boys the  policeman  found  in  the 

store. 

(d)  A  man reputation  is  so  bad  must  be  a  villain. 

(e)  There  were  many  —    saw  him  take  it. 

(f)  He  placed  his  reliance  upon  his  horse, knew  the 

way  better  than  he. 

(g)  It  is  your  brother,  not  Tom  or  I, is  calling. 

2.  Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

(a)  It  must  be  I,  who known  to  you  all,  that 

made  this  mistake. 

(b)  Is  it  they  who done  this? 

(c)  I  am  one  of  the  best  boys  that to  this  school. 

(d)  Don't  think  it  is  I  who afraid. 

(e)  She  invited  us,  who her  cousins. 

(f)  The  teacher  looks  at  me,  who to  blame  for  all  the 

noise. 

32.  Use  of  And  and  But  with  Relatives. — Pupils  sometimes 
forget  that  a  relative  pronoun,  besides  explaining  an  antece- 
dent, forms  the  only  connective  needed.  You  often  see  such 
sentences  as: 

This  is  a  large  old-fashioned  tavern  and  which  my  ancestors 
carried  on  for  a  hundred  years. 

And  is  superfluous  and  should  be  omitted,  for  which  connects 
the  clause  in  which  it  stands  with  the  clause  in  which  its  ante- 
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cedent,  tavern,  stands.  Of  course,  if  there  are  two  relative 
clauses  explaining  a  single  antecedent,  they  may  be  connected 
by  a  conjunction,  as  in  the  sentence: 

The  house,  -which  is  very  old,  and  which  has  long  been  unoccu- 
pied, is  slowly  going  to  ruin. 

Exercise 
Read  the  following  sentences  in  their  correct  form. 

1.  This  famous  writer,  and  who  is  a  great  favorite  with  boys  and 
girls,  knew  hardly  a  well  minute  during  his  whole  life. 

2.  They  crept  into  an  old,  deserted  house,  and  which  rumor  said 
was  haunted. 

3.  The  boys  soon  came  to  a  cave  from  which  issued  a  clear,  cold 
stream  and  in  which  they  waded. 

4.  Their  benefactor  was  a  frail  old  man,  and  whose  wealth  was 
supposed  to  be  great. 

33.  Punctuation  of  Relative  Clauses. — Compare  the  purpose 
of  the  relative  clauses  in  the  following  sentences,  and  notice  the 
punctuation : 

1.  A  man  who  minds  his  business  escapes  many  hard  knocks. 

2.  Ben  Franklin,  who  died  very  wealthy,  started  life  a  poor  boy. 

If  the  relative  clause  were  left  out  of  both  sentences,  i  would 
be  a  meaningless,  indefinite  statement;  but  2  would  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  definite.  You  see  that  the  clause  in  i  defines; 
it  restricts  the  truth  of  the  main  assertion  to  a  definite  type  of 
man.  In  2,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clause  gives  us  some  addi- 
tional explanatory  information, — by  no  means  necessary  for  our 
understanding  of  the  assertion,  but  very  interesting.  Clauses 
like  that  in  i  are  called  restrictive  relative  clauses,  and  are  so 
closely  bound  to  the  antecedent  that  they  should  not  be  set  off 
by  punctuation.  Clauses  like  that  in  2  are  called  non-restric- 
tive, and  must  be  enclosed  in  commas. 
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In  about  twenty  lines  compare  two  breeds  of  dog,  cattle,  or  poultry. 

CORRECTION. — Before  your  final  draft  read  your  revision  aloud. 
Can  you  couple  any  sentence  of  description  with  another  sentence  men- 
tioning the  thing  described?  Does  every  relative  pronoun  refer  definitely 
to  its  antecedent?  Does  every  verb  agree  in  person  and  number  -with  its 
relative  subject? 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentences. 

3.  Relatives. 

(a)  Definite  antecedent. 

(b)  Correct  form. 

(c)  Correct  verb. 

(d)  Punctuation. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Using  one  of  the  following  subjects  write  a  composition  with 
especial  attention  to  relative  pronouns. 

(a)  The  difference  between  a  monoplane  and  a  biplane. 

(b)  The  difference  between  two  kinds  of  silk. 

(c)  The  difference  between  two  kinds  of  automobiles. 

(d)  The  difference  between  crocheting  and  knitting. 

2.  Observe  the  use  of  relative  pronouns  in  a  magazine  article  and 
suggest  any  changes  you  think  desirable. 


LESSON  17 

MODIFIERS  OF  NOUNS 

34.  Different  Kinds  of  Modifiers. — Thus  far  in  your  work  on 
the  sentence  you  have  learned  to  write  sentences  that  shall  be 
grammatical  wholes,  that  shall  contain  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  sentence-idea  complete,  and  that  shall  be  so  connected 
as  to  show  clearly  the  relation  of  one  clause  to  another.  If 
you  write  with  these  points  in  mind,  you  will  improve  steadily 
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in  your  power  to  write  well-organized  sentences.    To  give 
greater  clearness,  strength,  and  variety  to  your  sentences,  you 
need  to  consider  the  question  of  modifiers. 
As  you  read  the  following,  see  how  nouns  are  modified: 

1.  The  noble  ship  righted  herself. 

2.  The  captain's  order  left  my  mother  defenceless. 

3.  Our  fears  were  realized. 

4.  The  partners,  you  and  I,  will  take  the  money. 

5.  The  man  on  the  bridge  is  the  captain. 

6.  The  pencil  with  the  silver  case  is  mine. 

7.  The  man  who  was  in  advance  suddenly  fell. 

8.  The  dead  man  was  the  game  keeper  whom  we  had  already  met. 

The  various  ways  in  which  nouns  may  be  modified  are  here 
shown:  In  i,  an  adjective  does  the  work;  in  2,  a  possessive;  in 
3,  a  pronominal  adjective;  in  4,  appositives;  in  5  and  6,  a 
phrase;  in  7  and  8,  a  clause.  Such  phrases  and  clauses  as 
these,  modifying  nouns  or  pronouns  as  they  do,  are  called 
adjective  phrases  and  adjective  clauses. 

You  readily  see  how  possible  it  is  to  interchange  adjectives, 
phrases,  and  clauses,  and  still  retain  the  sense.  You  might 
change,  for  example,  some  of  the  sentences,  thus: — 

2.  The  order  of  the  captain  left  my  mother  defenceless. 

3.  The  fears  that  we  had  were  realized. 

6.  The  silver-cased  pencil  is  mine. 

7.  The  man  in  advance  suddenly  fell. 

The  choice  among  the  three  adjective  uses  must  be  made  by 
asking  yourself,  "Which  is  the  clearest?  Which  is  the  strong- 
est? Which  sounds  best?" 

Exercise 

i.  In  the  following  sentences  replace  the  adjectives  with  a 
phrase  or  a  clause.  Is  the  change  an  improvement? 
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(a)  The  wedge-shaped  piece  of  pie  slipped  between  his  pearly  teeth. 

(b)  The  new-mown  hay  is  pitched  upon  the  creaking  cart. 

(c)  An  honorable  man  pays  his  debts. 

(d)  A  very  old  man  stood  before  the  royal  palace. 

(e)  On  the  marble  column  stood  a  golden  image. 

2.  In  the  following  sentences  replace  the  clauses  or  phrases 
with  a  single  "word.  Is  the  change  an  improvement  ? 

(a)  It  was  a  book  of  great  interest. 

(b)  Water  which  is  ice  cold  should  be  sipped  slowly. 

(c)  The  boy  who  plays  baseball  has  to  use  his  head. 

(d)  I  should  like  to  see  a  book  that  I  couldn't  read. 

(e)  The  man  with  one  arm  is  a  person  who  is  greatly  trusted. 

Occasionally  you  will  find  a  difference  in  meaning  between  a 
possessive  and  an  "of"  phrase  that  seems  to  be  its  equivalent. 

The  governor's  reception  means  the  reception  given  by  the 
governor. 

The  reception  of  the  governor  means  the  reception  given  to  him. 

Exercise 
Tell  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  following  phrases: 

1.  A  snake's  fear  Fear  of  a  snake 

2.  A  mother's  love  Love  of  mother 

3.  A  sailor's  portrait  The  portrait  of  a  sailor 

4.  A  boy's  terror  Terror  of  boys 

35.  Punctuation  of  Modifiers. — Adjectives  following  directly 
after  a  noun  should  be  set  off  by  commas;  as,  The  noble  men, 
brave  and  true,  stood  unflinchingly. 

Adjective  clauses  that  do  not  restrict,  but  merely  give  some 
additional  information  about  a  noun,  are  set  off  by  commas; 
as, 

There  is  Billy  Bones,  whose  chest  we  are  seeking. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  composition  about  twenty  lines  long  telling  about  the 
appearance  and  the  character  of  some  person  in  your  locality  whom 
you  admire  and  respect. 

CORRECTION. — Read  the  first  draft  carefully.  When  you  are  sure 
that  your  sentences  are  well-organized,  look  at  every  adjective  expression. 
See  if  you  can  make  your  work  clearer,  stronger,  smoother  by  an  inter- 
change of  forms. 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1 .  Mechanical  arrangement — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentences. 

3.  Adjective  modifiers. 

(a)  Clear? 

(b)  Smooth? 

4.  Opinion. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  With  special  attention  to  modifiers  of  nouns  write  one  of  the 
compositions  suggested  below: 

(a)  Describe  your  favorite  painting. 

(b)  Describe  the  prettiest  country  home  you  ever  saw. 

(c)  Write  the  description  of  a  character  that  you  would  like 

to  use  in  a  story. 

2.  In  a  magazine  or  newspaper  article,  observe  the  use  of  modifiers 
of  nouns.    Make  such  changes  as  you  think  advisable. 


LESSON  18 
MODIFIERS   OF  VERBS 

36.  Kinds  of  Modifiers. — As  you  saw  the  value  of  adjective 
modifiers  in  giving  clearness,  strength,  and  variety  to  the  sen- 
tence, see  now  what  the  modifiers  of  verbs  do.  Notice  how  the 
action  is  explained  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  was  talking  then;  now  he  is  silent. 

2.  They  spoke  rudely. 
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3.  In  great  haste  we  rode  away. 

4.  They  were  left  on  a  desert  island. 

5.  In  the  field  stood  the  harvesters. 

6.  You  talk  as  if  you  were  crazy. 

7.  Since  the  captain  demands  it,  I  will  come. 

8.  He  stayed  at  home,  because  he  was  sick. 

9.  Although  he  was  wounded,  he  would  not  retire. 

10.  If  you  come  any  farther,  I  shall  ring  the  alarm.  , 

Here  you  see  verbs  modified  by  single  words,  by  phrases,  and 
by  clauses.  The  words  are  adverbs,  the  phrases  and  clauses 
adverbial  phrases  and  adverbial  clauses.  These  various  adverbial 
expressions  give  different  settings  for  the  action.  In  i,  time; 
in  2,  3  and  6,  manner;  in  4  and  5,  place;  in  7  and  8,  cause;  in  9, 
concession;  in  10,  condition. 

In  recounting  events  you  can  add  vigor  to  your  sentence  by 
selecting  the  proper  adverb  to  explain  the  action.  For  the  sake 
of  smoothness  and  variety,  you  should  consider  simple  adverbs, 
adverbial  phrases,  and  adverbial  clauses,  choosing  the  expres- 
sion which  best  suits  your  needs. 

Exercise 

In  the  following  sentences,  substitute  another  adverbial 
expression  for  the  italicized  expression.  Is  the  change  an 
improvement? 

1.  He  wrote  with  great  care. 

2.  They  moved  stealthily. 

3.  That  shot  was  skilfully  made. 

4.  Come  here  as  soon  as  you  can. 

5.  Why  do  you  talk  as  if  you  were  a  fool? 

6.  Presumably  he  is  honest. 

7.  He  came  to  his  senses  gradually. 

8.  In  spite  of  this,  I  will  not  come. 

9.  She  sprang  into  the  saddle  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 

37.  Punctuation. — When  an  adverbial  clause  comes  first  in  a 
sentence,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  comma. 
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38.  Adjective  or  Adverb. — You  are  so  accustomed  to  use  ad- 
verbs after  verbs  that  you  are  liable  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  modifier  may  explain  the  subject. 

Examine  these  sentences. 

1.  The  man  looks  kind. 

2.  The  man  looks  kindly  at  his  son. 

In  i,  kind  tells  how  the  man  appears,  seems  to  be;  it  de- 
scribes the  man.  In  2,  kindly  tells  how  he  used  his  eyes,  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  etc. — it  describes  the  action.  When  you 
are  modifying  verbs  like  seem,  appear,  look,  taste,  smell,  feel, 
sound,  be  sure  to  ask  yourself  whether  the  modifier  describes  the 
subject  or  the  action. 

In  the  following  sentences  which  of  the  italicized  forms  is 
preferable?  Why? 

1.  The  flowers  smell  very  sweet  (sweetly). 

2.  How  sour  (sourly)  vinegar  tastes! 

3.  After  their  work  they  walked  home  happy  (happily). 

4.  That  gong  sounds  harsh  (harshly). 

5.  In  her  sleep  she  always  looked  peaceful  (peacefully). 

6.  He  strode  into  the  box  angry  (angrily). 

ASSIGNMENT 

In  about  twenty  lines  tell  of  a  fire  you  have  seen.  Try  to 
bring  out  the  sounds  as  well  as  the  sights. 

CORRECTION. — Before  your  final  draft,  read  your  revision  aloud. 
Are  your  adverbial  expressions  as  definite  and  strong  as  you  can  make 
them?  In  your  description  of  sounds  are  you  sure  you  have  not  used 
adverbs  where  adjectives  should  be  used? 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement — titles,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentences. 
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3.  Adverbs. 

(a)  Accuracy. 

(b)  Definiteness. 

(c)  Variety. 

4.  Opinion. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  With  special  attention  to  adverbial  modifiers,  write  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects: 

(a)  A  Runaway. 

(b)  The  End  of  an  Exciting  Game. 

(c)  A  September  Gale. 

(d)  A  Coasting  Accident. 

(e)  A  Skating  Party. 

2.  Read  an  article  in  a  magazine  or  newspaper  and  experiment 
with  the  adverbial  modifiers,  making  such  changes  as  you  think  will 
improve  the  style. 

LESSON  19 
INFINITIVES 

39.  Infinitives  as  Nouns. — In  the  first  lesson  on  the  sentence 
you  heard  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  might  be  a  word  or  a 
group  of  words.  This  is  true  not  only  of  a  subject,  but  also  of 
other  elements. 

Read  the  following  sentences  carefully,  and  notice  how  each 
italicized  phrase  or  clause  is  used. 

1.  To  read  well  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 

2.  Reading  novels  was  considered  a  waste  of  time. 

3.  Whoever  can  read  in  an  interesting  manner  is  sure  of  ready 
listeners. 

4.  Everyone  likes  to  listen  to  a  good  reader. 

5.  We  tried  to  find  out  who  -was  the  best  reader. 

You  notice  at  once  that  all  the  .italicized  expressions  do  the 
work  of  nouns:  there  is  no  grammatical  difference  between 
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whoever  can  read  in  an  interesting  manner  and  a  good  reader. 
In  i  and  2  you  see  the  two  forms  of  the  infinitive,  one  with 
"to"  and  the  other  (sometimes  called  the  gerund)  in  "ing," 
both  of  them  nouns,  for  they  name  the  action.  In  3  and  5 
you  find  clauses  used  as  subject  and  object;  in  4,  a  phrase 
as  object.  Such  expressions  are  called  noun  or  substantive 
phrases  and  clauses,  and  may,  like  nouns,  be  used  as  subject, 
object,  or  complement. 

The  advantage  of  having  these  expressions  in  mind  lies  in  the 
opportunity  you  have  of  giving  exactness  and  variety  to  your 
writing. 

Notice  the  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  To  swim  well  is  to  possess  one  means  of  saving  human  life. 

2.  A  good  swimmer  can  save  human  life. 

3.  Whoever  can  swim  well  can  save  human  life. 

4.  If  a  man  can  swim  well,  he  can  save  human  life. 

Exercise 

Bring  out  the  idea  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible: 

1.  A  pickpocket  may  land  in  jail. 

2.  Too  much  devotion  to  athletics  has  spoiled  many  a  pupil. 

3.  He  took  whatever  was  of  value.. 

40.  Modifiers  of  the  Infinitive. — In  using  infinitives  in  con- 
nection with  other  words  you  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
certain  very  common  mistakes. 

Notice  the  way  in  which  infinitives  are  modified  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  distinctly. 

2.  Graceful  dancing  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

3.  Singing  sweetly  is  her  greatest  accomplishment. 

4.  The  making  of  shoes  requires  over  forty  operations. 
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5.  Threading  needles  is  easy  for  women 

6.  We  all  admired  John's  -playing. 

7.  Whoever  thought  of  my  being  late,, 

The  trouble  that  many  pupils  have  is  due  to  the  two-fold 
nature  of  the  infinitive,  which  is  part  noun  and  part  verb,  for  it 
names  the  action.  In  i,  the  infinitive  with  "to"  is,  as  always, 
modified  by  an  adverb.  In  2  and  3,  you  see  the  infinitive  in 
"ing"  with  different  kinds  of  modifiers:  in  2,  the  noun  idea  is 
the  stronger,  and  the  modifier  is  an  adjective;  in  3,  the  verb  idea 
is  the  stronger,  and  the  modifier  is  an  adverb.  If  there  is  only 
one  modifier,  you  may  use  either  adjective  or  adverb,  deciding 
which  sounds  the  better.  In  4,  the  noun  idea  is  the  stronger, 
for  you  see  the  adjective  "the"  is  the  modifier.  You  notice 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  many  nouns  of  action,  the  objective  idea 
demands  the  "of"  phrase.  In  5,  the  verb  idea  is  the  stronger, 
for  you  find  the  direct  object  used,  without  a  preposition.  If 
the  infinitive  is  modified  by  an  adjective  you  must  use,  not  a 
direct  object,  but  an  "of"  phrase.  In  6  and  7,  you  see  the 
noun  force  of  the  infinitive, — a  force  you  are  likely  to  overlook. 
As  a  noun,  the  infinitive  must  be  modified  by  the  possessive 
case,  if  you  wish  to  denote  the  source  of  the  action.  Perhaps 
you  think  it  correct  to  say,  "whoever  thought  of  me  being 
late!"  Put  another  noun  in  the  place  of  being  late, — tardiness, 
for  example.  You  at  once  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  say, 
"Whoever  thought  of  me  tardiness." 

Exercise 

The  following  sentences  are  correct;  study  them  carefully  and 
tell  why: 

1.  She  was  surprised  at  her  son's  being  found  in  such  company. 

2.  Jenny's  losing  her  way  caused  her  tardiness. 

3.  The  boys  were  disheartened  at  his  missing  that  goal. 

4.  I  count  upon  your  doing  your  best. 
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5.  Just  think  of  Young's  pitching  nine  strikes  in  succession. 

6.  In  lighting  the  gas  don't  knock  things  off  the  shelf. 

7.  After  the  building  of  the  hut  we  went  to  supper. 

8.  The  cleaning  of  fish  must  come  before  the  eating. 

9.  The  instant  killing  of  a  poisonous  snake  is  a  wise  step. 
10.  Making  fudge  is  fun. 

ASSIGNMENT 

In  about  twenty  lines  tell  how  to  fly  a  kite  or  make  candy. 

CORRECTION. — Before  your  final  draft  read  your  revision  aloud. 
Are  the  steps  given  in  order?  Have  you  used  infinitives?  Are  they 
properly  modified?  Is  every  objective  expression  correct?  Can  you 
make  your  work  smoother  by  an  interchange  of  noun  or  substantive 
expressions? 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentences. 

3.  Noun  expressions. 

(a)  Clearness. 

(b)  Variety. 

(c)  Infinitives. 

Modifiers. 

4.  Opinion. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  on  one  of  the  subjects  suggested  below,  using  particular 
care  with  infinitives  and  noun  clauses: 

(a)  Tell  how  you  build  a  kitchen  fire. 

(b)  Explain  a  method  of  stamping  linen  for  embroidering. 

(c)  Tell  how  to  wash  wool  so  that  it  will  not  shrink. 

(d)  Give  directions  for  making  a  bow  and   arrow  or   some 

other  implement. 

2.  Examine  a  magazine  or  newspaper  article  and  insert  infinitives 
or  noun  clauses,  or  change  those  that  you  find. 
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LESSON  20 
PARTICIPLES 

41.  Nature  of  Participles. — Besides  the  infinitive  there  is 
another  verb-form  that  will  help  you  greatly  in  giving  clearness 
and  variety  to  your  work.  This  is  the  participle. 

Notice  carefully  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

1.  They  have  shingled  the  roof. 

2.  The  roof  is  being  shingled. 

3.  The  roof  is  shingled. 

4.  The  shingled  roof  does  not  leak. 

You  see  very  clearly  a  verb  force — the  action  of  the  car- 
penter— and  an  adjective  force — the  description  of  the  roof. 
A  verb-form  which  thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  verb  and  an 
adjective  is  called  a  participle.  In  these  participles — just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  infinitive — the  two  elements  vary  in  importance, 
from  i,  in  which  the  action  is  very  strong  and  the  description 
very  weak,  to  4,  in  which  the  action  idea  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  and  the  description  idea  has  become  very  strong. 

Notice  carefully  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence. 
Show  how  the  two  forces  vary. 

1.  The  juggler  is  charming  the  serpent. 

2.  He  sings  softly,  charming  the  serpent. 

3.  The  song  is  sweet,  charming  the  ear. 

4.  What  a  charming  song! 

Although  participles  are  virtually  adjectives,  they  differ  from 
other  adjectives  in  two  ways:  they  may  take  a  direct  object, 
as  in  2  and  3;  and  they  express  time  by  their  form.  Compare 
the  two  groups  of  sentences  given  above  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  indicated  by  the  two  sets  of  participles. 
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The  values  of  the  participle  in  giving  variety  to  your  compo- 
sition may  be  seen  by  examining  the  following  sentences: 

1.  When  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  went  home. 

2.  Having  finished  his  work,  he  went  home. 

3.  Shoes  that  squeak  are  a  nuisance. 

4.  Squeaking  shoes  are  a  nuisance. 

5.  She  uttered  a  wild  yell  and  leaped  to  her  feet. 

6.  Uttering  a  wild  yell,  she  leaped  to  her  feet. 

7.  They  expected  to  kill  some  game;   so  they  had  taken  no  pro- 

visions. 

8.  Expecting  to  kill  some  game,  they  had  taken  no  provisions. 

Exercise 

Use  participles  wherever  possible  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  As  she  wished  to  surprise  him,  she  stood  perfectly  still. 

2.  Tom  knocked  the  ball  over  the  fence  and  sent  in  three  runs. 

3.  He  forgot  to  fill  the  tank,  and  so  found  his  machine  useless. 

4.  If  we  look  in  this  direction,  perhaps  we  shall  catch  sight  of  him. 

5.  He  gripped  the  bat  and  swung  with  all  his  might. 

6.  'They  were  hounded  with  the  thought  of  jail,  and  pushed  on 

rapidly. 

7.  Men  who  wish  to  sell  goods  must  obtain  permission  from  the 

manager. 

In  English  there  are  three  participles:  present,  as  driving; 
past,  driven;  perfect,  having  driven. 

The  present  participle  in  -ing  and  the  past  participle  in  -d, 
-ed,  -/,  and  (in  irregular  verbs)  in  -en,  or  -n,  when  skilfully  used, 
are  among  the  most  vigorous  and  graphic  elements  in  English 
speech.  This  is  due  to  the  participle's  double  force  as  a  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

Note  the  vital  effect  of  participles  in  the  following  lines: 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front. 

SHAKESPEARE,  "Richard  III." 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost — a  killing  frost. 

SHAKESPEVRE,  "Henry  VIII." 
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Though  participles  are  so  highly  effective  when  properly 
used,  they  may  become  awkward,  stringy,  or  positively  flat  and 
weak,  if  inexpertly  handled. 

If  you  have  studied  Latin,  you  know  the  ablative  absolute. 
In  Latin  this  participial  construction  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
pact, natural,  and  convenient  grammatical  devices  ever  invented. 
Julius  Caesar  used  the  ablative  absolute  extensively  in  his 
writings  and  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  style.  But  the  nominative  absolute — the  English 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  ablative  absolute — though  grammati- 
cally correct,  is  usually  a  clumsy,  heavy,  tedious  means  of 
expression  and  should  be  avoided.  For  instance, — The  boat 
having  been  shoved  off,  we  climbed  aboard — cannot  be  compared  in 
clearness,  force,  and  smoothness  with  its  equivalent, — we  shoved 
off  the  boat  and  climbed  aboard. 

There  is  another  use,  or  rather  misuse,  of  the  participle  which 
you  should  strictly  avoid.  This  is  what  teachers  of  English 
call  the  "dangling"  or  "hanging  participle."  It  is  so  called 
because  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  about  the  substantive  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  "dangling  participle"  is  always  awkward 
and  often  ludicrous  in  its  effect. 

1.  Hungrily  eating  the  grass  by  the  roadside  we  chanced  upon  an 

old  raw-boned  horse. 

2.  Raising  the  knocker  quickly,  the  door  flew  open. 

3.  Without  being  at  all  sick,  the  ride  had  left  us  very  tired. 

4.  It  having  been  decided  that  there  would  be  no  game,  the  crowd 

melted  away. 

5.  We  were  better  off  on  shore  than  in  the  boat,  it  having  sprung 

a  leak. 

In  the  first  three  examples  above,  the  effect  of  the  participle 
is  to  make  the  sentence  meaningless  or  "foolish."  In  the  last 
two,  although  the  meaning  is  clear,  the  form  is  awkward. 
Correct  all  five  sentences. 
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42.  Punctuation  of  Participial  Phrases. — A  participial  phrase 
should  be  set  off  by  commas. 

Ex. — There  was  Tom,  waving  his  arms  wildly. 

ASSIGNMENT 

In  about  a  page  tell  a  story  about  a  hunt  for  a  lost  child. 

CORRECTION. — Read  over  your  first,  draft  and  see  if  you  can  use 
participles  in  place  of  clauses.  In  each  case  try  the  participle  and  see 
if  your  -work  is  more  clear,  forcible,  smooth.  Retain  tlte  best  forms. 

CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentences. 

3.  Participle. 

(a)  Can  more  be  used  with  effect? 

(b)  Are  they  clear  in  their  connection? 

(c)  Punctuation. 

4.  Opinion. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

With  particular  attention  to  participial  constructions — 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  Peary's  dash  for  the  North  Pole.' 

2.  Tell  a  story  about  blowing  up  a  building  with  dynamite. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  how  a  trick  play  won  a.  game. 

4.  Tell  a  story  about  a  rescue  from  drowning. 

5.  Tell  a  story  about  a  rescue  from  a  fire. 
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43.  Use  of  Tense  Illustrated. — In  your  use  of  clauses,  infini- 
tives, and  participles,  you  need  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
time  of  the  action.  '  An  act  may  be  thought  of  as  going  on,  or  as 
completed — perfected — in  the  present,  the  past,  or  the  future. 
From  this  two-fold  idea  of  action  and  this  three-fold  idea  of 
time  you  secure  the  tenses  that  you  learned  long  ago. 
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ACTION  GOING  ON 

Indicative 


I  take 
I  took 
I  shall  take 

To  take 
Taking 


Infinitive 
Participle 


Present 

Past 

Future 

Present 
Present  (Active) 


ACTION  FINISHED 

Indicative 


I  have  taken 

I  had  taken 

I  shall  have  taken 

To  have  taken 

Taken 
Having  taken 


Infinitive 


Participle 


Present  Perfect 
Past  Perfect 
Future  Perfect 

Perfect 

Past  (Passive) 
Perfect  (Active) 


Notice  carefully  the  tense  of  every  verb  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  I  see  the  man  who  arrived  yesterday. 

2.  John  writes  that  he  shall  be  here  tomorrow. 

3.  I  have  had  a  headache  for  three  days. 

4.  He  had  never  been  there  before. 

5.  Word  came  that  the  enemy  had  retreated. 

6.  I  shall  have  completed  my  fifteenth  year  next  Friday. 

You  see  that  3,  4,  and  6  are  simple  sentences,  and  i,  2,  and  5 
are  complex.  The  tenses  in  simple  sentences  and  in  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  complex  and  compound  sentences  denote 
the  time  in  reference  to  the  moment  of  your  reading,  speaking,  or 
writing  the  words.  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  tenses  denote 
the  time  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  verb  in  the  independent 
clause;  thus  in  5,  the  retreating  was  a  thing  completed  when  the 
word  came. 
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Notice  the  tenses  of  the  infinitives  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  intended  to  take  the  next  train. 

2.  Jane  is  sorry  to  have  missed  the  game. 

3.  They  are  glad  to  have  been  here. 

4.  We  hope  to  be  there  in  a  week. 

44.  Proper  Use  of  Present  and  Past  Infinitives. — Here  you  see 
that  the  present  infinitive  denotes  the  same  time  as  the  leading 
verb,  with  occasionally  a  suggestion  of  the  future;  and  the 
perfect  infinitive  denotes  completed  action  in  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  leading  verb.  From  i  arid  4  you  can  see  that  verbs 
like  hope,  intend,  plan,  order,  must  have  the  present  infinitive, 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  plan  or  intend  a  thing  for  the  past. 
Notice  the  following  sentences:  . 

1.  I  wished  to  see  you. 

2.  They  have  planned  to  stay  a  week 

3.  You  ought  to  be  alert. 

4.  I  ought  to  have  been  on  tune. 

You  see  that  although  verbs  in  the  past  tense  may  be  followed 
by  the  present  infinitive,  it  is  different  with  the  case  of  "ought," 
which  has  no  past  tense  that  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
usual  form  and  therefore  takes  the  perfect  infinitive  to  express 
past  time. 

Exercise 
Explain  every  tense  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  They  have  stood  there  since  early  morning. 

2.  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  have  determined  to  do. 

3.  We  all  planned  to  stay  longer. 

4.  The  girls  ought  not  to  be  left  out. 

5.  I  desire  you  to  tell  us  where  you  were  yesterday. 

6.  He  means  to  say  that  he  will  not  do  this  again. 

7.  Tell  your  teacher  what  you  have  been  doing. 
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45.  Sequence  of  Tenses. — In  complex  sentences  yoi;  need  to 
watch  carefully  the  tenses  of  verbs  in  both  dependent  and 
independent  clauses. 

Notice  the  tenses  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  see  where  you  are. 

2.  I  saw  where  you  were. 

3.  They  believe  that  he  will  come. 

4.  They  believed  that  he  would  come. 

5.  He  asks  if  we  have  seen  his  cap. 

6.  He  asked  if  we  had  seen  his  cap. 

7.  We  all  knew  that  water  runs  down  hill. 

Whenever  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb  is  changed,  that  of 
the  dependent  must  be  changed  correspondingly. 

Whenever  the  statement  is  universally  true — as  in  7 — the 
present  (or  original)  tense  must  be  retained. 

Exercise 

In  the  following  sentences  change  the  tense  of  each  inde- 
pendent verb  and  make  the  proper  change  in  the  dependent 
verb. 

1.  I  want  to  know  where  you  are  going. 

2.  He  will  ask  what  you  are  doing  here. 

3.  I  shall  run  if  I  see  him. 

4.  They  have  come  that  they  may  see  the  president. 

5.  The  captain  demands  that  the  player  who  will  not  do  his  best 

shall  be  dropped  from  the  squad. 

46.  The    Subjunctive    Mood. — Although   there   are   several 
points  about  the  subjunctive  mood  that  you  will  study  in  your 
work  with  foreign  languages,  you  need  at  present  to  notice 
its  use  in  wishes  and  conditions. 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 
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1.  If  the  book  were  here,  we  should  read  it. 

2.  If  I  were  only  six  feet  tall! 

3.  I  should  scream,  if  I  saw  a  rat. 

4.  If  we  had  ten  dollars,  we  should  go  to  the  fair. 

5.  If  the  bowl  had  been  stronger,  my  tale  would  have  been  longer. 

6.  0  that  I  had  never  seen  him! 

In  your  wishes  you  desire,  of  course,  something  you  have  not 
— a  state  of  things  that  doesn't  exist.  In  many  conditional 
sentences,  we  imply  that  the  condition  is  contrary  to  the  fact, 
or  very  unlikely  of  fulfilment.  In  such  cases  we  use  the  sub- 
junctive mood. 

For  present  wishes  and  conditions  use  the  past  tense. 

For  past  wishes  and  conditions  use  the  past  perfect  tense. 

Exercise 
Explain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  If  the  tickets  had  been  ten  cents,  we  should  have  had  twice  as 

many  people. 

2.  I  should  wait  another  hour,  if  I  thought  he  would  come. 

3.  0  that  I  had  never  been  born! 

4.  If  he  hadn't  dropped  the  ball,  we  should  have  had  a  touch- 

down. 

5.  If  I  felt  sure  of  it,  I  should  vote  for  him. 

Exercise 

Read  over  carefully  one  of  your  recent  compositions.  Notice  the 
tense  of  every  verb.  Is  it  correct? 

ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  composition  of  two  hundred  words  telling  how  you  would 
spend  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  so  that  it  would  do  most  good  in 
the  world. 
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CORRECTION. — Read  over  your  first  draft  and  see  that  each  verb  is  in 
the  proper  mood  and  indicates  the  time  it  should  denote. 
CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement — title,  margin,  etc. 

2.  Complete  sentences. 

3.  Verbs. 

Mood — Subjunctive  for  unreal  conditions? 

Tense — Past  for  unreal  conditions  in  the  present? 

Past  perfect  for  unreal  conditions  in  the  past? 

4.  Opinion. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  With  especial  attention  to  the  use  of  tenses  write  a  composition 
telling  in  two  hundred  words — 

(a)  What  might  have  happened  if  Lincoln  had  not  issued  the 

Emancipation  Proclamation. 

(b)  What  might  happen  if  the  sun  should  give  off  less  heat. 

(c)  What  might  have  happened  'if  England  had  not  insisted  on 

taxation  without  representation. 

2.  Examine  the  use  of  tenses  in  a  magazine  or  newspaper  article 
and  experiment  by  changing  the  tenses  of  independent  and  dependent 
clauses. 
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DIRECT  AND   INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

47.  One  Way  to  Put  Life  Into  Your  Writing. — For  some  time 
you  have  been  trying  to  give  variety  to  your  work,  as  well  as 
clearness  and  strength.  In  this  attempt  you  have  been  shown 
the  need  of  accuracy  in  your  use  of  verb  forms — generally  a 
weak  point  with  a  young  writer. 

Whenever  you  give  an  account  of  what  happened  at  school 
or  at  play,  you  may  find  it  valuable  to  secure  vigor  and  variety 
by  another  device. 

Read  the  two  following  selections: 
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1.  He  gasped  out  that  the  enemy  were  close  at  hand,  and  told  his 
friends  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  arm  themselves  at  once;  not  to  mind 
him,  for  his  wounds  were  trifling  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
more  important  than  he. 

2.  "The  enemy  are  close  at  hand,"  he  gasped.     "Don't  lose  any 
time,  but  arm  yourselves  at  once.    Don't  mind  me;  my  wounds  are 
trifling.    Your  wives  and  children  are  more  important  than  I." 

Do  you  not  notice  at  once  how  much  more  vigorous  the 
second  selection  is?  This  liveliness  is  secured  by  presenting 
the  message  just  as  the  speaker  gave  it;  that  is  by  using  direct 
discourse.  If  the  direct  account  is  here  superior  to  the  indirect, 
may  it  not  often  be  so  in  the  stories  you  tell? 

On  the  whole,  pupils  have  little  difficulty  in  changing  indirect 
discourse  to  direct  if  they  pause  to  ask  themselves,  "Now  just 
what  were  the  words  of  the  speaker?" 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

1.  (a)  He  said  that  he  was  working  for  his  father, 
(b)  He  said,  "I  am  working  for  my  father." 

2.  (a)  They  asked  us  where  we  had  been, 
(b)  "Where  have  you  been?"  they  asked. 

3.  (a)  The  guides  concluded  that  night  would  overtake  them  on 

the  mountain. 

(b)  "Night  will  overtake  us  on  the  mountain,"  concluded  the 
guides. 

4.  (a)  They  said  that  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  return, 
(b)  "It  is  too  late,"  they  said,  "for  you  to  return." 

As  pupils  generally  find  considerable  difficulty  in  changing 
direct  to  indirect  discourse,  especially  in  the  order  of  the  indirect 
question,  you  should  examine  the  following  with  unusual  care: 

1.  (a)  Where  are  you? 

(b)  He  asked  where  we  were. 

2.  (a)  What  in  the  world  shall  I  do? 

(b)  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  I  should  do. 
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3.  (a)  Be  brave  and  fearless. 

(b)  He  told  us  to  be  brave  and  fearless. 

4.  (a)  May  I  go  when  I  have  finished  my  tasks? 

(b)  I  asked  if  I  might  go  when  I  had  finished  my  tasks. 

5.  (a)  If  you  finish  this  work  before  ten,  you  shall  have  extra  pay. 
(b)  He  told  us  that  if  we  finished  this  work  before  ten,  we 

should  have  extra  pay. 

From  your  examination  of  the  two  sets  of  sentences  above,  you 
find  that  in  changing  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse,  and  in 
the  reverse, 

There  may  be  a  change: 

1.  In  person. 

2.  In  tense  (if  the  introductory  clause  uses  the  past  tense). 

3.  In  order  (if  there  is  a  question). 

4.  In  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

48.  Punctuation  of  Direct  Discourse. — A  direct  quotation 
must  be  enclosed  in  quotation  marks.  A  direct  quotation  must 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma. 

1.  He  said,  "Go  at  once." 

2.  "I  should  like  to  know,"  he  growled,  "why  you  have  come." 
Every  direct  quotation  begins  with  a  capital. 

Exercise 

Turn  the  following  sentences  into  indirect  discourse,  using 
such  introductions  as,  he  said,  he  knew,  he  asked,  he  told  us, 
etc. 

1.  Get  out  and  stay  out. 

2.  Don't  leave  your  work  until  it  is  done. 

3.  Where  do  you  suppose  Tom  bought  that  hat? 

4.  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  it  rains? 

5.  How  will  your  father  act  when  he  hears  of  this? 

6.  I  don't  want  to  leave  school  unless  I  have  to. 
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• 

Exercise 

Make  the  following  narrative  as  clear  and  interesting  as  pos- 
sible, by  using  direct  discourse  wherever  you  can. 

The  fireman  told  us  that  he  had  been  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  when  a  woman  rushed  up  to  him,  screaming  that  her  baby 
was  asleep  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  asking  him  to  get  her.  He  said 
that  he  had  expected  to  get  a  burn  or  two,  for  that's  what  he  was  in 
the  department  for.  So  he  had  taken  an  axe  and  a  wet  blanket, 
had  run  up  the  ladder,  plunged  through  the  clouded  window,  and 
crawled  along  the  floor  toward  the  rear.  Before  he  had  gone  fifteen 
feet,  he  had  met  the  baby,  creeping  along,  sobbing  and  gasping  that 
she  wanted  her  mamma.  Just  then  there  had  been  a  crash,  and  he 
hadn't  known  anything  until  he  had  found  himself  on  the  pavement, 
with  the  doctor  asking  him  how  he  felt. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Report  in  direct  discourse  any  experience  you  have  had  or  heard  of. 
CORRECTION. — Read  your  first  draft  carefully.     Make  it  lively.    Be 
sure  that  there  is  no  indirect  discourse.    Look  out  for  punctuation. 
CORRECTION  IN  CLASS. 

1.  Mechanical  arrangement — title,  margin,  etc* 

2.  Complete  sentences. 

3.  Tenses  uniform. 

4.  Quotations. 

(a)  Punctuation. 

(b)  Vividness. 

5.  Opinion, 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Bring  to  class  your  translation  into  direct  discourse  of  a  passage 
In  indirect  discourse. 

2.  Write  a  note  in  direct  discourse  to  the  principal  of  your  school, 
stating  your  parents'  wishes  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  change  your 
course  of  study  and  giving  reasons  for  the  change. 

3.  Observe  the  use  of  direct  and  indirect  discourse  in  a  magazine 
or  newspaper  story. 
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4.  Read  a  passage  in  your  text-book  in  history,  noting  the  use  of 
direct  and  indirect  discourse. 

5.  In  a  town  report,  which  is  the  more  appropriate  form  for  the 
summary  of  arguments  concerning  an  appropriation — direct  or  indi- 
rect discourse? 


LESSON  23 
CAPITALIZATION  AND  PUNCTUATION 

49.  Capitalization. — Although  you  should  have  little  trouble 
with  capitalization,  this  is  a  good  time  to  review  your  knowledge 
of  the  rules. 

1.  Every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

(a)  It  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  turning  back. 

2.  Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

(a)  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

3.  Every  direct  quotation  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

(a)  The  scout  replied,  "All  is  ready." 

(b)  The  mystery  is,  Where  is  the  man  with  the  baseball  finger? 

4.  Proper  nouns  and  adjectives  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

(a)  The  British  were  driven  out  of  Boston. 

5.  Titles  directly  preceding  the  names  of  persons  should  begin 
with  a  capital. 

(a)  There  were  seated  together  General  Shafter  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

6.  The  important  words  in  the  title  of  a  composition  should 
begin  with  capitals. 

(a)  "A  Night  in  the  Woods"  is  an  exciting  story. 
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7.  Every  expression  denoting  the  deity  should  begin  with  a 
capital. 

(a)  Lord,  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

8.  The  interjection  O  and  the  pronoun  I  are  always  written 
as  capitals. 

9.  The  names  of  the  months  of  the  year  and  days  of  the  week 
should  begin  with  capitals. 

(a)  I  shall  report  for  duty  Friday,  November  isth. 

Exercise 

Supply  capitals  wherever  they  should  be  used  in  the  following 
selections: 

1.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  enterprises  of  the  war  was  the  capture 
of  stony  point,  on  the  hudson.     general  wayne  led  a  force  of  ameri- 
cans,  by  defiles  in  the  mountains,  to  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  on  the 
evening  of  July  15,  1779.  » 

2.  rogers,  with  five  men,  once  walked  coolly  up  to  a  sentinel  near 
the  french  fort  on  lake  champlain.  when  challenged,  he  answered  in 
french.     when  the  sentinel  demanded,  "who  are  you?"  he  answered, 
"only  rogers,"  and  took  the  frenchman  prisoner. 

3.  all  the  generals  who  were  in  the  tent  rose  as  president  lincoln 
and  gen.  grant  entered,     outside  someone  was  whistling  "the  star 
spangled  banner." 

4.  scribner's  magazine  for  June,  1912,  has  a  poem,  "from  the  roofs," 
which  begins 

"in  serried  ranks  the  black  roofs  loom 
against  the  lurid  sky." 

50.  Punctuation  Requires  Thinking. — The  rules  for  punctu- 
ation that  you  need  to  know,  many  of  which  you  have  already 
met  in  this  book,  are  here  presented.  As  the  purpose  of  punctu- 
ation is  to  make  your  composition  readily  intelligible  to  your 
reader,  you  must  master  it  now,  once  for  all.  Though  by  no 
means  difficult,  punctuation  does  demand  both  thought  and 
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feeling.  You  will  gain  in  readiness  and  accuracy  if  you  form 
the  habit  of  punctuating  as  you  go  along,  instead  of  returning 
to  your  work  and  trying  to  "pepper  and  salt  to  taste."  Above 
all,  notice  the  punctuation  in  the  books  and  the  papers  that  you 
read. 

51.  The  Period. — The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  declara- 
tive or  an  imperative  sentence. 

Ex. — i .  All  respected  and  even  feared  him. 

The  period  is  used  after  an  abbreviation. 

Ex.— 2.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Smith  reached  Albany,  N.  Y. 

52.  The  Interrogation  Point. — The  interrogation  point  (?)  is 
used  at  the  close  of  every  interrogative  sentence  or  expression. 

Ex. — i.  When  shall  you  start  for  school? 

2.  Who  is  it?  was  everyone's  thought. 

3.  You  saw  Tom  yesterday?    Where? 

53.  The  Exclamation  Point. — The  exclamation  point  (!)  is 
used  after  exclamatory  sentences  or  expressions. 

Ex. — i.  What  a  wonderful  view  this  is! 

2.  Whew!  How  hot  it  was! 

3.  The  poor  fellow! 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  a  short  imperative  sen- 
tence of  an  exclamatory  nature. 

Ex.— i.  Play  ball! 

2.  Slide! 

3.  Forward  march! 

Exercise 

Supply  the  correct  mark  of  punctuation  at  the  close  of  each 
of  the  following  sentences: 

How  wonderful  it  all  is  When  shall  we  have  another  such  night 
And  tomorrow  it  will  be  all  over  Must  you  really  go  I  don't  see 
why  you  can't  stay  Do  stay  Won't  you 
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54.  The  Comma. — In  mastering  the  use  of  the  comma  you 
will  be  greatly  helped  if  you  distinguish  between  the  terms 
separate  and  set  off.  Separate  means  divide  or  part, — and  implies 
the  use  of  one  comma;  set  off  means  put  by  itself  or  enclose,  and 
implies,  unless  the  expression  in  question  stands  first  or  last  in  a 
sentence,  the  use  of  two  commas, — one  before  the  expression 
and  one  after  it. 

Instead  of  learning  a  long  list  of  rules,  you  can  group  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  comma  under  three  heads :  series,  introduc- 
tory elements,  and  interruptions. 

I.  Series. — When  a  number  of  words  or  groups  of  words 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  construction,  they  are  said  to 
form  a  series.  If  there  were  no  punctuation  used,  the  reader 
would  be  in  danger  of  running  together  expressions  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  distinct,  and  his  reading  would  be  hard  to  follow. 

Rule:  The  members  of  a  series  should  be  separated  by  commas. 

Application. — The  series  may  be  composed  of 

A.  Single  words. 

1.  He  was  the  son  of  an  intelligent,  active,  and  ambitious 

man. 

2.  Pitcher,  catcher,  first  baseman,  and  shortstop  were  out 

of  the  game. 

B.  Pairs  of  words. 

i.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote. 

C.  Phrases. 

1.  In  the  present,  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future  these  laws 

are  changeless. 

2.  He  was  known  to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  his  town,  in 

his  county,  and  in  his  state. 

D.  Clauses. 

i.  He  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  resigned,  what  it  was  to 
break  forth  in  a  childish  fury  of  rebellion  against  fate, 
and  what  it  was  to  sink  into  the  coma  of  despair. 
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2.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  who  your  father  is,  where  you 
live,  or  what  riches  you  have. 

E.  Parts  of  a  long  compound  predicate. 

1.  Each  miserable  shiverer  caught  the  suggestion  from  his 

neighbor,  was  torn  for  some  moments   by  that  cruel 
ecstasy,  and  left. 

2.  He  was  sent  to  a  good  school,  gained  there  an  Oxford 

scholarship,  and  proceeded  in  course  to  the  Western 
University. 

F.  Parts  of  a  compound  sentence. 

1.  He  did  not  drink,  he  was  exactly  honest,  he  was  never 

rude  to  his  employers,  yet  was  everywhere  discharged. 

2.  And  then  the  squall  blew  by,  the  wind  dropped  into  light 

airs,  the  sun  beamed  forth  again  upon  the  tattered 
vessel. 

H.  Introductory  Elements. — Under  this  head  are  included 
many  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  that  connect  the  sentence 
in  which  they  stand  with  the  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
For  convenience,  adverbial  clauses  that  give  the  time,  the  place, 
the  cause,  etc.,  of  the  action  in  their  sentences  may  also  be 
grouped  here. 

Rule:  Introductory  elements  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

Application. — Introductory  elements  may  consist  of: 

A.  Single  words. 

i    Secondly,  we  must  consider  where  the  money  now  is. 

2.  Finally,  we  can't  keep  ourselves. 
B    Phrases. 

1.  To  take  up  the  next  point,  we  have  a  membership  of  three 

hundred  active  business  men. 

2.  To  conclude,  let  us  keep  up  our  courage  and  go  on. 
C.  Clauses. 

i.  Time. 

(a)  Even  as  I  looked,  there  came  another  red  flash. 

(b)  When  the  night  had  passed,  they  looked  at  each 

other  sheepishly. 
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2.  Place. 

Wherever  he  was,  he  could  do  us  no  harm. 

3.  Manner. 

As  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  so  he  toyed  with  the 
despairing  lad. 

4.  Degree. 

As  far  as  in  you  lies,  protect  her. 

5.  Condition. 

If  Herrick  had  gone  there  with  any  manful  purpose,  he 
would  have  kept  his  father's  name. 

6.  Concession. 

Although  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  seemed  proved,  he 
was  discharged. 

IIL  Interruptions. — Here  may  be  assembled  many  expressions 
that  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  closely  connected 
with  it  in  thought,  but  checking  for  a  moment  the  course  of  the 
sentence  by  giving  some  little  additional  touch  or  explanation. 

Rule:  Ail  expressions  that  interrupt  the  course  of  a  sentence 
must  be  set  off  by  commas. 

Application. — Interruptions  may  consist  of 

A.  Apposilives. 

1.  The  captain,  a  man  from  Cape  Breton,  refused  to  leave  his 

post. 

2.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  stranger,  a  surly-looking  ruffian. 

B.  Cases  of  direct  address. 

1.  Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear. 

2.  I  am  thinking,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  days  gone  by. 

C.  Adjective  expressions,  not  restrictive,  comprising 

1.  Adjectives. 

A  small  lad,  dirty  and  tattered,  opened  the  gate. 

2.  Participial  phrases. 

(a)  At  the  same  instant  my  mother,  alarmed  by  the  cries 

of  fighting,  came  running  downstairs  to  help  me. 

(b)  They  passed  the  guard-boat,  exchanging  hails  with 

the  boatswain's  mate  in  charge,  and  drew  near  at 
last  to  the  forbidden  ship. 
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D.  Non-restrictive  relative  clauses. 

1.  With  the  very  uttering  of  these  words,  which  were  accom- 

panied with  a  gesture,  they  came  forth. 

2.  And  to  Herrick,  who  was  conscious  of  talents  and  acquire- 

ments, who  looked  down  upon  those  humble  duties  in 
which  he  had  been  found  wanting,  the  pain  was  the  more 
exquisite. 

E.  Contrasted  expressions. 

1.  It  is  the  power  to  use  money  wisely,  not  merely  to  accumu- 

late it,  that  marks  the  philanthropist. 

2.  Not  in  words,  but  in  deeds,  did  he  excel. 

F.  Parenthetical  expressions,  including  many  comments  not 
easily  classified. 

1.  We  had  a  consuming  desire,  from  the  beginning,  to  see  a 

pony-rider. 

2.  The  chronometer,  after  repeated  failures,  was  passed  gently 

and  successfully  from  hand  to  hand. 

IV.  Special  Cases. 

A.  Direct  quotations. 

Rule:  Words  directly  quoted  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

1.  It  is  fortunately  not  enough  to  say,  "I  will  be  base." 

2.  "You  forget,"  said  the  young  man. 

3.  "It  was  here,"  he  muttered,  "that  I  left  it." 

B.  Omissions. 

Rule:  The  omission  of  words  easily  supplied  by  the  context  is 
indicated  by  a  comma. 

1.  Today  we  shall  visit  Ralph;  tomorrow,  Frederick. 

2.  In  the  first  compartment  was  Lord  Algy;  in  the  second, 

Sir  Edward  Knight. 

Exercise 

In  the  following  sentences  supply  all  the  omitted  commas. 
i.  I  never  had  a  quarrel  with  him  in  my  life  nor  a  disagreement 
nor  a  trouble. 
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2.  I  feared  that  should  I  decide  against  him  as  I  must  have  done 
my  anger  would  become  the  occasion  of  gossip. 

3.  Though  amused  he  preserved  the  utmost  gravity. 

4.  "Trim  the  boat"  cried  Tom  and  Jack  scrambled  wildly  along. 

5.  Jim's  hands  dropped  the  reins  but  he  did  not  jump. 

6.  Instantly  the  currents  seized  him  seeking  to  deflect  him  from 
his  course  but  the  velocity  of  his  leap  drove  him  through  them. 

7.  He  stared  expecting  to  see  the  passengers  swarm  towards  him 
but  they  were  huddled  on  the  other  side  intent  upon  their  preparations 
for  landing  or  upon  the  city  of  San  Diego  across  the  bay. 

8.  Horace  Greeley  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  used  to  say 
"  Go  West  young  man  go  West." 

ASSIGNMENT 

Come  to  class  prepared  to  explain  every  comma  on  some 
page  in  your  English  reading  book. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Compose  original  sentences  illustrating  fully  use  of  the  comma  in  a 
series,  with  pairs  of  words,  in  clauses  of  time,  place,  manner,  condition, 
concession,  in  cases  of  direct  address,  non-restrictive  adjectives  and 
relative  clauses,  with  contrasted  expressions  and  direct  quotations. 
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55.  The  Semicolon. — The  semicolon  is  used  to  mark  a 
stronger  separation  between  elements  than  the  comma  can 
show.  Many  of  the  clauses  in  a  compound  or  a  complex  sen- 
tence may  contain  commas;  you  can  see,  therefore,  that  the 
division  between  these  clauses  might  not  be  readily  apparent 
if  you  should  indicate  it  merely  by  a  comma.  The  uses  of  the 
semicolon  are  few,  but  very  important. 
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I.  The  Compound  Sentence. 

Rule  A:  When  the  connection  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
is  only  moderately  close,  they  should  be  separated  by  a  semi- 
colon. 

1.  Loan  companies  and  banks  refused  to  make  further  loans; 
speculation  stopped;  the  farmer  was  compelled  to  readjust  his  affairs. 

2.  Between  old  friends  there  are  no  formalities;  the  introductions 
were  made  so  long  ago  that  they  have  been  forgotten;  there  is  no 
wasting  of  time  on  preliminaries,  no  filling  in  of  the  background  of 
fact  before  the  question  is  stated. 

Rule  B:  When  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  contain 
commas,  they  should  be  separated  by  semicolons. 

1.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  quiet  life,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning; 
indifference  to  the  neighborhood  chatter  brings  peace  of  mind,  but 
does  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  happiness. 

2.  But  France  is  associated  in  the  thought  of  the  world  with  art 
rather  than  science,  and  this  is  full  of  deep  significance;  for  art  is 
an  expression  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  interest  of  the  French,  even 
in  their  moments  of  most  passionate  absorption  in  national  defense, 
has  never  left  the  human  spirit  out  of  account. 

II.  Complex  Sentences. 

Rule:  When  several  subordinate  clauses  depend  upon  a 
common  principal  clause,  they  should  be  separated  by  semi- 
colons. 

1.  Little,  however,  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  latest  incumbent, 
who  always  crawled  to  his  place  ih  the  bank  five  or  ten  minutes 
late;  who  began  to  watch  the  clock  at  about  half  past  two;  who  lit 
his  cigarette  at  the  click  of  the  latch  when  three  sounded;  who  dashed 
to  the  nearest  bar  for  a  "bracer"  almost  before  his  balance  was  O.K. 

2.  But  that  an  ignoramus  should  revise  the  governor's  speech; 
that  a  boor  should  pass  upon  the  details  of  the  official  reception; 
that  a  notorious  grafter  should  alone  award  the  contracts, — all  this 
was  too  much  to  endure. 
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III.  Before  such  expressions  as  namely,  viz.,  i.e.,  to  wit,  for, 
example,  and  e.g.  the  semicolon  should  be  used. 

1.  Among  these  are  four  books  that  seem  favorites  with  boys; 
namely,  "Treasure  Island,"  "Quentin  Durward,"  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild,"  and  "On  Many  Seas." 

2.  It  is  possible  for  an  athlete  to  be  a  good  scholar;  for  example, 
Tom  Smith,  the  full-back,  leads  the  class  in  French,  and  Jack  Hard- 
ing, stroke-oar,  has  just  won  the  prize  in  physics. 

56.  The  Colon. — The  colon  is  the  strongest  mark  of  separa- 
tion within  the  sentence:  whenever  you  come  to  it,  you  pause 
instinctively;  and  as  you  read  on,  you  find  that  what  follows 
summarizes  or  explains  what  has  gone  before.  Although  you 
will  have  little  need  of  the  colon  at  this  stage  of  your  work,  you 
should  notice  a  few  of  its  uses. 

I.  Salutations. 

Rule:  The  salutation  in  a  letter  should  be  followed  by  a  colon. 

Example. — Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

II.  Summaries. 

Rule:  Before  a  formal  summary,  especially  after  as  follows, 
these,  the  following,  the  colon  should  be  used. 

1.  Regrets  were  received  from  the  following:   Capt.  Smith,  Lieut. 
Smalley,  and  Corp.  Kenney. 

2.  They  sat  down  to  an  island  dinner  remarkable  for  its  variety 
and  excellence:   turtle  soup  and  steak,  fish,  fowls,  a  sucking  pig,  a 
cocoanut  salad,  and  sprouting  cocoanut  roasted  for  dessert. 

III.  Formal  Quotations. 

Rule:  Before  a  formal  or  lengthy  quotation  the  colon  should 
be  used. 

Example. — He  quickly  read  the  orders:  "Proceed  with  all  possible 
haste  to  the  fort,  and  remain  there  at  any  cost  until  relieved." 
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57.  The  Dash. — Beware  of  overworking  the  dash.  It  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  It  is  of  service  when  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  or  speaker  are  unusually  strong.  When- 
ever you  feel  tempted  to  use  it,  ask  yourself  if  you  cannot  ex- 
press your  meaning  sufficiently  with  the  comma. 

I.  Interruptions. 

Rule  A. — When  a  speaker  breaks  off  suddenly  and  does  not 
finish,  the  dash  should  be  used. 

i.  If  you  don't,  I'll 


2.  Why!    What  is  th 

3.  "There  was  something  wrong,  was  there  not,  between  you  and 
— ?"  Herrick  paused. 


Rule  B. — When  an  expression  very  remotely  connected  with 
the  sentence  idea  is  abruptly  introduced,  it  should  be  set  off 
by  dashes. 

1.  I  was  thinking  I  lay  on  Papeete  Beach  one  night, — all  moon  and 
squalls,  and  fellows  coughing, — and  I  was  cold  and  hungry. 

2.  With  all  his  talent  and  taste — and  he  had  much  of  both, — 
Robert  was  deficient  in  consistency  and  intellectual  manhood. 

II.  Emphasis. 

Rule:  Before  an  expression  used  to  emphasize  or  briefly  sum- 
marize a  preceding  expression  the  dash  should  be  used. 

1.  That — that's  what  I  call  providence.     Suppose  that  was  all  so, 
and  he  had  these  pearls, — years  and  years'  collection  of  them. 

2.  Iron  cruelty,  an  iron  insensibility  to  the  suffering   of  others, 
the  uncompromising  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  cold  culture,  man- 
ners without  humanity, — these  he  had  looked  for. 

58.  Quotation  Marks. 

Rule  A. — All  direct  quotations  should  be  enclosed  in  double 
quotation  marks. 
Example. — "You  loved  these  people?"  cried  Herrick. 

"I?"  said  Attwater.     "Dear,  no!    Don't  think  me  a 
philanthropist." 
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Rule  B. — Any  quotation  within  another  quotation  should  be 
enclosed  in  single  quotation  marks. 

Example. — "It's  a  terrible  thing,"  he  sighed,  "to  be  expecting 
every  minute  to  hear  some  one  cry,  'Hands  up!'" 

Rule  C. — When  titles  of  books  are  mentioned  in  connected 
composition,  they  are  often  enclosed  in  quotation  marks;  often 
italicized. 

Example. — We  are  now  reading  "As  You  Like  It." 
Treasure  Island  is  read  in  the  first  year. 

59.  The  Apostrophe. 

I.  Possessive  Case. 

'  Rule:  The  apostrophe  is  always  used  in  forming  the  possessive 
case  of  nouns. 
Example. — The  children's  kite  fell  into  Tom's  yard. 

II.  Omissions. 

Rule:  The  omission  of  letters  in  words  and  of  figures  in  years 
should  be  indicated  by  the  apostrophe. 
Example. — He  can't  come  to  the  '87  reunion. 

HI.  Plurals. 

Rule:  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  form  the  plurals  of  letters, 
figures,  and  signs. 
Example. — Your  8's  look  too  much  like  S's. 

60.  The  Hyphen. 

I.  Compound  Words. 

Rule:  The  parts  of  certain  compound  words  should  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  hyphen. 
Example. — A  pony-rider  appeared  in  the  distance. 

H.  Divided  Words. 

Rule:  When  a  word  is  divided  between  two  lines,  a  hy- 
phen should  stand  at  the  end  of  the  line  after  a  complete  syl- 
lable. 
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Example. — They  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  at- 
tempts of  the  captive. 

Exercise 

Supply  the  omitted  marks  of  punctuation  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  They  protest  that  we  are  profaning  nature's  masterpieces  that  the 
honk  of  the  horn  the  hotel  structures  in  the  valley  and  the  clustering 
camps  in  the  many  outlying  spots  of  sublime  beauty  in  the  high 
Sierra  above  the  valley's  rim  distress  the  sensitive  lover  of  nature  in 
his  contemplation  of  nature's  highest  expression  that  he  who  would 
revel  in  supreme  beauty  must  be  content  to  sacrifice  comfort  even 
to  endure  hardship  in  his  worship. — The  Outlook. 

2.  Life  consists  of  only  two  certain  parts  the  beginning  and  the  end 
and  the  birth  and  the  grave. 

3.  There  are  two  great  truths  regarding  forest  fires  the  one  that  in 
spite  of  excessive  drought  and  high  winds  in  the  fire  season  a  well- 
organized  and  adequate  fire  patrol  can  still  put  the  fires  out  while 
they  are  small  the  other  that  an  army  is  of  little  use  once  a  forest 
fire  has  burned  unchecked  for  a  few  days  or  when  the  woods  are 
dry  and  a  gale  is  blowing  even  for  a  few  hours. — The  Outlook. 

4.  Every  color  means  liberty  every  thread  means  liberty  every  form 
of  star  and  beam  or  stripe  of  light  means  liberty  not  lawlessness  not 
license  but  organized  institutional  liberty  through  laws  for  liberty. 

ASSIGNMENT 

From  your  English  literature  copy  and  bring  to  class  three  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  semicolon,  three  of  the  use  of  the  colon,  and 
two  of  the  dash. 

\ 
Supplementary  Assignment 

Compose  original  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  semicolon  in 
•compound  sentences  and  complex  sentences;  the  use  of  the  colon  in 
summaries  and  formal  quotations;  the  use  of  the  dash.  Give  three 
illustrations  of  the  correct  use  of  the  apostrophe  and  of  the  hyphen. 
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61.  The  Qualities  of  Good  Sentence  Structure. — A  machine 
that  is  built  to  work  cannot  be  thrown  together  haphazard; 
a  house  that  is  built  to  stand  must  be  built  on  a  plan.     For 
any  important  task  you  must  organize  your  materials  and 
resources.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  your  sentences  if  they 
are  to  be  effective.      They  must  have  good  structure. 

As  you  have  repeatedly  seen,  there  must  be  one  and  only  one 
complete  thought  in  a  sentence;  then  your  sentence  has  unity. 
The  different  elements  that  go  to  make  up  this  thought  must  be 
put  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  between  them  shall 
be  unmistakable;  then  your  sentence  has  coherence.  These  ele- 
ments should  also  be  so  arranged  that  the  reader  may  at  once 
see  their  relative  importance;  then  your  sentence  has  emphasis. 

Before  your  sentence  can,  by  the  presence  of  these  three 
qualities,  be  rhetorically  effective,  it  must  be  grammatically 
correct;  that  is,  it  must  have  grammatical  unity  and  coherence. 
To  secure  this  you  need  to  study  various  principles  of  agree- 
ment that  you  have  already  had  presented  in  earlier  years. 

62.  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb. — You  know  that  a  verb 
must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number.    A  few 
violations  of  this  principle  are  due  to  gross  ignorance  or  lazi- 
ness;  as,  "he  don't"  for  "he  doesn't,"  "they  was"  for  "they 
were,"  "you  was"  for  "you  were,"  etc.    By  repeating  fre- 
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quently  the  right  forms  you  can  rid  yourself  of  such  errors. 
Here  are  some  suggestions,  which,  if  followed,  will  help  to 
give  your  sentences  unity. 

1.  When  the  subject  is  compound,  the  verb  is  regularly  hi  the 
plural  number;  as,  "Self-reliance  and  initiative  are  indispensable 
to  success."    Sometimes. the  members  of  a  compound  subject 
are  considered  as  a  unit.    In  such  cases,  the  verb,  if  the  sub- 
jects are  in  the  singular  number,  stands  in  the  singular;  as, 
"Truth  and  justice  was  his  watchword." 

2.  Sometimes  a  singular  subject  is  modified  by  an  adjective 
phrase  or  clause  which  contains  plural  nouns.    In  such  a  case, 
remember  that  your  verb  must  agree  with  the  subject.    Don't 
be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  plural.     Example:    "One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  Rockport  is  the  massive  rocks 
along   the  coast."     "Tom,  with  his  two  brothers  and  three 
sisters,  has  disappeared." 

3.  When  a  collective  noun  refers  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  it 
must  be  followed  by  a  singular  verb;  as,  "The  committee  has  been 
in  session  two  hours."    When  it  emphasizes  the  individuals  of 
which  the  group  is  composed,  it  requires  a  plural  verb;    as, 
"The  committee  were  agreed  upon  this  matter." 

4.  When    the    correlative    conjunctions    "either — or"    and 
"neither — nor"  are  used,  only  the  last  of  the  subjects  is  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  person  and  number  of  the  verb;  as, 
"Neither  he  nor  she  was  present."    "Either  they  or  I  am 
guilty."     "Neither  I  nor  the  children  were  content." 

Exercise 

In  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences,  supply  the  correct 
form  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  "to  be." 

1.  The  grocer  and  the  baker found  in  almost  every  town. 

2.  You  know  that  neither  Tom  nor  Jack failing  in  his  work. 

3.  Either  Tom  or  you to  be  obeyed. 

4.  History  and  English generally  taught  in  the  first  year. 
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5.  Either  you  or  I likely  to  be  chosen. 

6.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  committee discussing  this 

question. 

7.  Honesty  and  steadiness indispensable  in  business. 

8.  There  —     —  room  for  neither  objections  nor  delays. 

63.  Agreement  of  Pronouns. 

A.  Relative. — As  a  relative  pronoun  agrees  in  person,  num- 
ber, and  gender  with  its  antecedent,  the  verb  of  which  the 
relative  is  the  subject  will  also  have  the  person  and  number 
of  the  antecedent;   as,  "It  is  I  who  am  captain  now."    "This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten." 

B.  Indefinite. — That  every  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antece- 
dent in  gender  and  number  is  so  familiar  a  fact  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  mention  it,   if  you  were  always  sure  to 
see  what  the  number  of  the  subject  is.    You  are  especially 
liable  to  error  in  the  case  of  "anyone,"  "everybody,"  "one  after 
another,"  "nobody."     Such  expressions  are  grammatically  sin- 
gular, therefore  the  verb  and  any  pronoun  referring  to  them 
must  be  singular;  as,  "Man  after  man  is  coming  up  for  his  pay." 
"If  anyone  is  ready  he  may  put  his  sentence  on  the  board." 

Summary. — Grammatical  unity  and  coherence  demand  that 
verbs  and  their  subjects  agree  in  person  and  number;  and  that 
pronouns  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  gender,  person  and 
number. 

Exercise 

In  the  following  sentences  fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  verb 
form  or  pronoun: 


If  there anybody  who not  understand  let 

raise hand. 

The  ship  was  a  beautiful  sight  as  —    —  churned  along  through 

the  waves,  everyone  of  —   —  sails  set  and  drawing  well. 
Somebody been  here,  for  there  are  the  remains  of  — 

luncheon. 
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4.  You  must  obey  me,  who your  captain. 

5.  He  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  that been 

delivered  in  the  last  decade. 

6.  Anyone  can  speak  if familiar  with  the  subject. 

7.  The  question  was  referred  to  us,  who members  of  the 

Executive  Committee. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  composition  of  two  hundred  words  upon  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects.  Most  of  these  subjects,  with  the  amount  of  description 
and  explanation  necessary,  may  be  treated  with  sentences  of  reason- 
able length.  Be  sure  that  each  sentence  is  a  unit. 

1.  How  to  set  and  decorate  a  table  for  a  formal  dinner. 

2.  How  a  newsboy  secures  his  papers  from  the  newspaper  office. 

3.  How  a  professional  pitcher  "uses  his  head." 

4.  What  does  the  statement  mean  that  in  the  United  States  all  men 

are  equal? 

5.  How  to  make  a  vegetable  garden. 

6.  How  to  repair  a  punctured  tire. 

7.  How  to  set  a  dead-fall. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  compositon  of  three  hundred  words  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects.     Pay  especial  attention  to  grammatical  unity. 

(a)  How  to  cut  out  a  dress  from  a  pattern. 

(b)  How  to  lay  out  a  tennis  court. 

(c)  How  to  make  a  "squeeze  play." 

(d)  How  to  take  care  of  a  bedroom 

(e)  How  to  mow  a  lawn. 

2.  Observe  the  grammatical  unity  in  the  sentences  of  a  page  from 
one  of  your  text-books. 

3.  Make  changes  in  the  person  and  the  number  of  the  subjects  of 
five  sentences  in  a  newspaper  column.     Change  the  predicates  to 
agree  with  the  subjects. 

4.  Make  similar  changes  in  the  pronouns  and  antecedents  of  five 
other  sentences. 
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LESSON  26 

UNITY  (Continued) 

64.  One  Sentence  for  Every  Complete  Thought. — For  several 
lessons  you  have  been  considering  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence. As  you  read  the  following,  notice  carefully  the  contents 
of  each  sentence: 

1.  Our  room  is  No.  10.    We  have  an  organization.    Our  room  has 
made  one  of  the  best  organizations  in  the  school. 

2.  So  my  mother  brought  out  of  the  house  some  bread  and  coffee. 
She  gave  it  to  the  tramp. 

3.  Once  I  was  in  the  country  near  Plymouth.    One  day  we  saw 
something  coming  across  the  field, — the  field  that  is  in  front  of  the 
house.     It  became  more  distinct.    At  last  we  could  see  that  it  was  a 
man.    But  it  was  a  funny  looking  man. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  to  tell  you  that  something  is  wrong  in 
these  sentences.  You  see  in  No.  i  three  sentences  all  dealing 
with  the  same  subject — Room  Organization.  In  No.  2  you 
find  two  sentences  describing  a  single  fact.  In  No.  3  you  see 
that  the  last  two  sentences  describe  a  single  person.  All  of 
these  illustrate  a  tendency  on  the  pupils'  part  to  put  into  a 
sentence  less  than  really  belongs  in  it. 

Now  examine  the  following  sentences: 

1.  "What's  your  name?"  said  the  captain.     "What's  that  you 
say?    Oh,  that's  not  English;   I'll  have  none  of  your  highway  gib- 
berish on  my  ship.    We'll  call  you  old  Uncle  Ned,  because  you've 
got  no  wool  on  the  top  of  your  head,  just  the  place  where  the  wool 
ought  to  grow.    Step  to  port,  Uncle.     Don't  you  hear  Mr.  Hay  has 
picked  you?    Then  I'll  take  the  white  man.    White  man,  step  to 
starboard.    Now  which  of  you  two  is  cook?    You?    Then  Mr.  Hay 
takes  your  friend  in  the  blue  dungaree.     Step  to  port,  Dungaree. 
There!  we  know  who  we  all  are — Dungaree,  Uncle  Ned,  Sally  Day, 
White  man  and  Cook.    All  F.  F.  V.'s,  I  guess.    And  now,  Mr.  Hay, 
we'll  up  anchor,  if  you  please." — STEVENSON,  "Ebb  Tide." 

2.  "Her  mother  died,   Maggie.     They  carried  her  out   of  here 
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yesterday."  Then  you  couldn't  get  Maggie  away  from  that  child 
until  I  threatened  to  discharge  her.  When  I  left  for  the  night,  I  told 
her  some  of  the  rules  that  govern  the  conduct  of  nurses  in  the  hospital. 
"And  remember,"  I  said,  "if  you  kiss  one  of  the  patients  you'll  be 
discharged  on  the  spot." — The  Outlook. 

3.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  ever  been  any  agricultural  coun- 
try in  which  absentee  landlordism  has  prevailed  which  has  not  been 
cursed  by  it.  It  has  impoverished  Ireland  and  Italy.  It  has  helped 
to  destroy  agriculture  in  England.  It  is  an  intolerable  burden  to 
the  peasantry  of  Russia.  The  landlord  in  rent  takes  the  profit;  the 
tenant  gets  barely  a  living  wage. — The  Outlook. 

You  notice  here  that  most  of  the  sentences  are  of  the  same 
length  as  those  given  above.  You  feel,  however,  that  these 
sentences  are  well  turned.  Why?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is 
because  each  sentence  contains  enough  to  make  it  cover  com- 
pletely a  single  point  of  interest?  In  other  words,  these  sen- 
tences show  unity. 

A  sentence  is  said  to  possess  unity  when  it  contains  one,  and 
only  one,  complete  thought. 

Read  the  following  sentences  carefully: 

1.  My  next  impressions  were  those  derived  from  the  custom-house, 
the  general  aspect  of  which  struck  me  as  somewhat  rough  and  squalid; 
but  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited  me  in  my  dealings  with  the  officials, 
who  are  invested  by  English  legend  with  a  character  of  most  discon- 
certing ferocity.     They  were  certainly  more  searching  than  our  own, 
and  for  that  reason  less  expeditious,  but  I  found  them  as  prompt  as 
they  could  be;  they  were  courteous  and  even  obliging,  and  I  have 
reasons   for   bearing   witness   that   they   were   incorruptible. — The 
Outlook. 

2.  The  Venetians  have  always  been  peculiarly  united,  as  are  those 
who  live  in  the  face  of  common  peril;  furthermore,  they  were  a  self- 
sufficient  folk,  like  the  Dutch  at  a  later  period,  for  had  not  they 
transformed  long  stretches  of  unstable  mud  into  solid  islands,  on 
which  they  drove  piles  so  close  that  each  one  touched  the  next  and 
thus  formed  a  firm  surface? — The  Outlook. 

Here  the  sentences  are  much  longer  than  in  the  group  above, 
yet  you  feel  that  in  each  sentence  there  is  one  and  only  one 
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complete  thought.      Unity,  then,  is  dependent  not  upon  length 
of  sentence,  but  upon  completeness  of  thought. 

You  can  generally  be  sure  that  a  sentence  possesses  unity  if 
you  can  sum  up  the  thought  of  the  sentence  in  a  single  word, 
phrase,  or  assertion.  "I  felt  the  solid  weight  of  the  fish  against 
the  spring  of  the  rod,  and  that  curious  thrill  which  runs  up  the 
lines  and  down  the  arm,  changing,  somehow  or  other,  into  a 
pleasurable  sensation  of  excitement  as  it  reaches  the  brain." 
The  sentence  idea  is,  "The  joy  of  hooking  a  fish." 

Exercise 

Examine  the  following  sentences  carefully,  and  prove  that 
each  is  a  unit. 

1.  Considering  the  exposure  that  men  in  this  business  have  to 
endure, — jumping  out  of  a  warm  bed  on  a  bitter  cold  night  to  answer 
an  alarm;   tearing  through  the  streets,  in  the  face  of  a  biting  wind, 
bareheaded  and  coatless,  finishing  their  dressing  as  they  dash  along; 
working  in  water-soaked  clothing  in  a  freezing  temperature;    and 
having  many  hours  of  exhausting  work  at  a  time, — considering  all 
these,  the  mortality  among  the  firemen  is  very  light. — HILL,  "Fight- 
ing a  Fire." 

2.  When  the  bridge  looked  completed  to  everyone  else,  young  Pete 
advised  laying  stringers  across  on  either  side;  so  a  number  of  small 
trees  were  felled  and  guard  rails  strung  across  the  ends  of  the  logs 
and" staked. — ANDY  ADAMS,  "Crossing  the  Big  Boggy." 

3.  If  old  Shakings  was  no  great  beauty,  he  was,  at  least,  the  most 
companionable  of  dogs;  and  though  he  dearly  loved  the  midshipmen, 
and  was  dearly  beloved  by  them  in  return,  he  had  enough  of  the 
animal  in  his  composition  to  take  a  still  higher  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  his  own  kind;  so  that  when  the  high-bred,  showy  pointers  belonging 
to  the  officers  returned  on  board,  after  each  shooting  excursion,  Mr. 
Shakings  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  his  fellow-dogs  for  the  news. — 
BASIL  HALL,  "The  Midshipman." 

By  way  of  contrast,  notice  the  following  sentences,  which 
pupils  have  made  a  catch-all  for  ideas  as  they  have  popped  into 
their  heads. 
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1.  He  begs  from  house  to  house  for  something  to  eat,  being  too 
lazy  to  go  out  and  earn  some  money,  he  squanders  it  in  a  bar-room, 
which  is  almost  always  the  cause  of  his  downfall. 

2.  But  before  we  walked  very  far  we  met  the  same  tramp,  who  told 
us  that  the  farmer  gave  him  a  fine  lunch,  and  he  also  told  us  that  he 
came  from  Vermont  and  that  place  being  so  dull  he  could  not  find 
work,  so  he  started  here  with  the  hope  of  finding  work. 

3.  Then  I  go  into  the  office  and  find  out  if  there  are  any  errands 
for  me  to  do,  if  not,  I  go  into  the  yard  where  my  father  keeps  his 
stock  which  is  iron,  and  help  the  workers,  if  the  workers  are  out  I 
pick  up  the  different  kinds  of  steel  and  cast-iron  and  put  them  in  their 
place,  when  I'm  done  with  that  I  pick  the  different  window-weights 
and  put  them  in  their  place  after  that's  done. 


1.  Revise  the  above  groups,  so  that  each  shall  be  made  up  of  sen- 
tences that  possess  unity. 

2.  Bring  to  class  four  sentences,  of  at  least  three  lines  each,  which 
you  can  prove  to  be  units. 

3.  Clip  from  the  newspapers  three  sentences,  the  unity  of  which 
you  think  you  can  improve. 

4.  On  each  of  the  following  subjects,  with  especial  attention  to 
unity,  write  a  long  complex  sentence. 

(a)  The  necessity  of  fresh  air  in  sleeping  rooms. 

(b)  The  best  way  to  hold  a  pen. 

(c)  The  inspiring  effect  of  martial  music. 

(d)  Cruelty  to  animals. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  composition  of  two  hundred  words  upon  some  event  of 
historical  interest  connected  with  the  town  in  which  you  live.     Ex- 
amine your  sentences  carefully  to  see  that  each  is  a  unit. 

2.  Combine  the  following  sentences  into  one  sentence  possessing 
unity:   The  grass  was  long,  thick,  and  wet.    The  lawn  mower  was 
too  dull  to  cut  it.     I  worked  in  vain. 

3.  Of  the  following  sentence  make  two  sentences  possessing  unity: 
In  spite  of  sickness  and  poverty  he  somehow  contrived  to  secure  the 
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education  which  he  knew  he  would  need  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
leader  among  his  people  as  he  wished  for  their  sake  more  than  his 
own  to  become. 

LESSON  27 
UNITY   (Concluded) 

65.  Means  of  Securing  Unity. — Many  pupils  who  readily 
detect  violations  of  unity  have  great  difficulty  in  making  their 
own  sentences  units.  In  order  that  your  own  sentences  may  be 
units,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  see  just  how  the  principles  of 
unity  are  often  violated. 

In  every  sentence  the  single  thought — the  sentence  idea — 
may  be  helped  or  supported  by  other  ideas.  You  must  be 
sure,  however,  that  every  clause  does  really  make  the  sentence 
idea  more  definite  and  does  not  draw  the  attention  away  from 
the  sentence  idea  to  a  new  idea. 

Here  are  several  illustrations  of  sentences,  such  as  pupils 
sometimes  write,  in  which  the  principles  of  unity  are  violated. 

1.  My  companions  took  the  fish  we  had  caught  and  went  to  the 
camp,  but  I  remained  and  fished  a  while  longer,  but  I  did  not  catch 
any  more,  and  so  I  started  for  the  camp  as  I  was  getting  tired  and 
hungry,  and  when  I  arrived  there,  they  had  cooked  the  fish  and 
eaten  them,  and  so  I  had  to  make  my  dinner  of  bread  and  butter. 

2.  The  new  coach  was  a  tall,  rugged  fellow.     His  black  hair  curled 
round  a  pleasant  countenance.     His  face  was  sunburned. 

3.  The  Roman  roads  lasted  many  centuries,  and  they  were  well  built. 

4.  Although  the  captain  saw  that  the  opposing  team  was  much 
heavier  than  his,  it  was  concluded  by  him  that  fast  playing  might 
win  the  game. 

5.  To  get  good  results  in  the  laboratory  you  must  do  three  things: 
first,  you  must  obey  instructions;  second,  to  observe  the  experiment 
carefully,  and  third,  noting  results  immediately. 

In  the  first  sentence  you  see  that  the  pupil  has  strung  together 
different  statements  without  noticing  that  each  statement 
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really  adds  a  new  idea,  and,  therefore,  gives  the  sentence,  as  a 
whole,  no  central  idea.  The  way  to  correct  such  a  sentence  is 
to  break  it  up  into  separate  sentences. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  tendency  that  is  very  common 
with  first-year  pupils,  that  of  writing  a  number  of  short  sen- 
tences really  dealing  with  a  single  idea.  Such  sentences  should 
be  joined  into  one. 

The  writer  of  the  third  sentence  did  not  distinguish  between 
the  central  idea  and  the  helping  idea. 

In  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  sentences  the  singleness  of  the  idea 
is  broken  up  by  a  needless  change  in  construction. 

Unity  in  sentences,  then,  is  to  be  secured  by  making  sure,  as 
you  write  or  speak,  that  each  sentence 

1.  Does  not  contain  too  much. 

2.  Does  not  contain  too  little. 

3.  Does  not  make  "helping  ideas"  equal  hi  importance  to 
the  "central  idea." 

4.  Does  not  needlessly  change  the  construction. 

To  see  how  the  sentences  in  the  above  illustrations  may  be 
changed  so  that  each  shall  be  a  unit,  study  the  following  ex- 
planations: 

In  the  first  illustration  there  are  three  single  ideas.  The 
departure  of  the  companions  for  camp,  and  the  delay  of  the 
writer  to  fish,  form  a  single  idea  joined  by  "but."  The  failure 
to  catch  any  more  fish  and  the  start  for  camp  form  a  single 
idea.  The  second  statement  is  joined  to  the  first  by  "and  so." 
The  arrival  in  camp  and  the  events  connected  with  dinner  form 
a  single  idea.  The  whole  may,  then,  be  rewritten  according 
to  the  principles  of  unity  by  simply  breaking  it  up;  as,  "My 
companions  took  the  fish  we  had  caught  and  went  to  the  camp, 
but  I  remained  and  fished  a  while  longer.  I  did  not  catch 
any  more,  and  so  I  started  for  the  camp  as  I  was  getting  tired 
and  hungry.  When  I  arrived  there,  they  had  cooked  the  fish 
and  eaten  them,  which  left  me  to  make  my  dinner  of  bread 
and  butter." 
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In  the  second  illustration  you  have  three  statements  which 
build  up  a  single  idea,  and  which  should,  therefore,  be  included 
in  one  sentence;  as,  "The  new  coach  was  a  tall,  rugged  fellow 
with  black  hair  curling  around  a  pleasant,  sunburned  face." 

In  the  third  illustration  the  second  statement  should  not  be 
joined  to  the  first  by  "and,"  as  it  does  not  express  an  added 
thought  of  equal  value  with  the  first.  The  central  idea  is  the 
permanency  of  the  roads,  whereas  the  character  of  their  con- 
struction is  a  helping  idea,  since  it  gives  the  reason  for  the 
permanency.  The  sentence  should  therefore  be  reconstructed; 
as,  "The  Roman  roads  lasted  many  centuries  because  they  were 
well  built." 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  illustrations  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
construction  interrupts  the  singleness  of  the  impression  which 
each  sentence  should  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  In 
the  fourth  the  interruption  is  caused  by  the  unnecessary  change 
of  subject  in  the  second  clause.  In  each  of  several  clauses  try 
to  keep  a  word  in  the  same  construction;  as,  "Although  the 
captain  saw  that  the  opposing  team  was  much  heavier  than  his, 
he  concluded  that  fast  playing  might  win  the  game."  In  the 
fifth  the  interruption  is  caused  by  the  use  of  a  different  construc- 
tion in  each  of  the  three  groups  of  words  in  the  series.  Parts 
of  a  sentence  that  have  the  same  grammatical  relation  should 
be  uniform  in  expression;  as,  "To  get  good  results  in  the  labor- 
atory you  must  do  three  things:  first,  you  must  obey  directions; 
second,  you  must  observe  the  experiment  carefully;  and  third, 
you  must  note  results  immediately." 

Unity  may  be  secured  by, 

1.  Inclusion:   that  is,  bringing  together  into  one  sentence  ideas 
which  are  needed  to  make  one  central  idea  complete. 

2.  Separation:   that  is,  dividing  among  several  sentences  ideas 
which  together  do  not  make  one  central  thought. 

3.  Subordination:  that  is,  assigning  to  participial  phrases  and 
subordinate  clauses  ideas  which  only  help  a  central  thought. 

4.  Uniformity  of  Construction:    that  is,  keeping  a  prominent 
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word  or  phrase  in  the  same  construction  in  as  many  clauses  as 
possible,  and  making  similar  in  form  such  elements  of  a  sentence 
as  have  the  same  grammatical  relation. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Make  units  of  the  following  sentences  by  using  the  method  of 
inclusion: 

(a)  Day  was  breaking.    The  boys  sought  in  vain  for  fuel  for  the 
fire.    The  wood  had  all  been  soaked  in  the  rain  during  the  night. 

(b)  In  the  room  she  was  greeted  with  a  shriek.     She  glanced  about. 
She  saw  her  husband  staring  at  the  vacant  chair.    He  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet. 

(c)  The  British  troops  were  met  by  Lord  Howe.    They  were  about 
eight  miles  from  Boston.     They  lay  down  and  rested.     Then:  tongues 
hung  out  of  their  mouths  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  hard  chase.    The 
British  historian  says  so. 

(d)  Jack  suddenly  felt  dizzy.    He  caught  sight  of  the  river  far 
beneath  him.    He  tried  to  get  his  toe  in  a  new  crevice.     He  could 
not  seem  to  find  it.    He  tightened  the  grip  of  his  hands  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

2.  Make  units  of  the  following  by  using  the  method  of  separation: 

(a)  When  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  from  Boston 
to  Philadelphia  and  was  a  very  fine  workman  and  had  good  sense, 
while  here  Governor  Keith  took  a  liking  to  him. 

(b)  After  two  years  at  the  Latin  School  he  was  taken  out  to  help 
his  father,  then  his  father  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  learning  a 
trade  and  sent  him  as  an  apprentice  to  his  brother  and  gave  his 
brother  control  over  Benjamin  which  he  did  not  like. 

(c)  His  father  intended  him  for  the  church  and  after  he  had  at- 
tended it  one  year  he  left  and  started  to  help  his  father,  but  he  did 
not  like  his  father's  business  and  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother 
James  where  he  got  a  chance  to  read  and  write.     Among  the  books  he 
read  were  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  some  volumes  of  the  Spectator 
and  he  also  wrote  a  few  pieces  for  his  brother's  paper. 

3.  Make  units  of  the  following  by  using  the  method  of  subordina- 
tion: 
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(a)  He  was  completely  exhausted  by  the  twenty  five-mile  run  and 
fell  in  a  heap  at  the  finish. 

(b)  The  arrival  of  the  Princess  was  announced  by  the  footman  and 
he  had  such  a  cold  he  could  hardly  whisper. 

(c)  Bill  Carter  is  second  baseman  on  the  ball  team  and  goes  to  the 
Baptist  Church. 

(d)  The  armies  drew  up  their  line  of  battle  at  Cannae  and  Hannibal 
defeated  them. 

4.  Make  units  of  the  following,  using  the  method  of  uniform  con- 
struction : 

(a)  To  study  carefully  at  home  and  listening  attentively  in  class 
usually  make  a  good  scholar. 

(b)  The  speaker  staggered  and  his  friends  caught  him,  but  after  a 
drink  of  water  his  speech  was  resumed. 

(c)  He  found  his  books  in  the  locker,  where  they  had  been  left  by 
him  on  Friday  night. 

(d)  The  tramp  swung  up  the  walk  and  my  mother  was  startled  by 
his  demand  for  a  cold  bite. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

i.  Make  units  of  the  following  sentences,  stating  the  method  by 
which  you  do  so : 

(a)  We  reached  the  cottage  at  eight  o'clock,  found  the  fire  out, 
were  utterly  exhausted,  and  went  to  bed  at  once. 

(b)  The  alarm  clock  went  off  two  hours  ahead  of  time  and  we  were 
cross  enough  at  our  loss  of  sleep. 

(c)  I  was  going  to  the  theater  last  night  and  saw  the  Governor. 

(d)  I  was  in  the  grammar  school  two  years  ago  and  used  to  like 
Longfellow's  poetry  very  much.     I  now  like  Byron  and  Scott,  but 
do  not  care  for  Poe,  as  he  seems  to  have  had  an  unhealthful  imagina- 
tion. 

(e)  Ben  was  a  great  help  to  his  father,  but  his  father  feared  he 
might  run  away  to  sea,  and  Ben  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  James 
by  his  father. 

(f)  Three  things  are  necessary  for  a  good  sailing  trip ;  first,  a  staunch 
boat;  second  there  must  be  a  good  wind;  and  third,  you  must  have  a 
jolly  party. 
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2.  Write  a  compound  sentence  possessing  unity;   a  complex  sen- 
tence possessing  unity  through  uniformity  of  construction;    a  com- 
plex sentence  possessing  unity  through  subordination. 

3.  In  a  series  of  complex  sentences  properly  unified,  use  the  fol- 
lowing conjunctions:    although,  since,  because,  whereas,  unless,  if, 
when,  until. 

LESSON  28 
COHERENCE 

66.  Coherence  Within  a  Sentence. — You  have  learned  from 
your  lesson  on  unity  how  much  you  should  put  into  one  sentence. 
This  should  make  your  study  of  coherence  comparatively  easy. 
The  great  difficulty  that  you  have  found  in  trying  to  put  to- 
gether the  things  that  belong  together, — that  is,  to  give  your  com- 
position coherence,— has  probably  been  due  to  your  habit  of 
putting  into  a  sentence  many  things  that  did  not  belong  there. 

Notice  how  clear  and  effective  the  following  sentence  is: 

If  you  go  to  the  foot  of  any  little  meadow  in  the  woods  and  dig 
at  the  lower  end,  where  the  stream  goes  out,  you  will  find,  sometimes 
ten  feet  under  the  surface,  the  remains  of  the  first  dam  that  formed 
the  meadow  when  the  water  flowed  back  and  killed  the  trees. 

You  see  that  in  this  sentence  every  phrase  or  clause  is  placed 
just  where  it  expresses  the  meaning  that  the  author  wishes  to 
give.  By  way  of  contrast  notice  the  following  sentences: 

1.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  children  picking  blackberries 
in  gingham  aprons. 

2.  When  the  ladder  was  placed  against  the  roof  it  fell  in. 

3.  Teachers  sometimes  find  fault  unjustly  with  pupils  when  they 
are  tired. 

4.  Pawing  the  earth  frantically  he  tried  to  quiet  his  steed. 

5.  The  man  was  very  poor,  while  every  one  respected  him. 

6.  Boys  not  only  like  to  play  football  but  also  baseball. 

7.  He  intended  at  once  to  do  it,  but  he  did  not  find  time  to  write 
to  his  mother  for  a  week. 
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It  needs  but  a  glance  to  tell  you  that  the  phrases  and  clauses 
are  not  "stuck  together  properly."  To  make  your  work  clear, 
you  must  show  clearly  what  things  belong  together;  thus  you 
will  secure  coherence. 

Coherence  demands  that  every  sentence  shall  be  a  well-knit  whole, 
every  part  of  which  shall  stand  in  some  unmistakable  relation  to 
every  other. 

67.  How  to  Secure  Coherence  Within  a  Sentence. — If  you 
examine  the  sentences  given  above,  you  will  see  that  the  failure 
to  secure  coherence  is  due  to  different  causes.  By  an  examina- 
tion of  these  causes  you  may  learn  to  avoid  writing  and  speaking 
incoherently. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  phrase  "in  gingham  aprons"  is  not  put 
next  to  the  phrase  with  which  it  really  belongs.  The  sentence 
should  read,  of  course,  "It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  children 
in  gingham  aprons  picking  blackberries."  The  first  sentence, 
then,  shows  incoherence  due  to  faulty  position. 

In  sentences  two,  three,  and  four  the  meaning  is  doubt- 
ful because  the  reference  is  not  clear;  thus,  in  sentence 
two  you  cannot  tell  whether  "it"  refers  to  the  ladder  or  the 
roof;  and  in  sentence  three,  whether  "they"  refers  to  the 
teachers  or  the  pupils.  If  the  sentences  are  rearranged  so  as  to 
make  the  reference  of  the  pronouns  unmistakable,  the  difficulty 
will  disappear;  as,  "The  roof  fell  hi  when  the  ladder  was  placed 
against  it,"  and  "When  teachers  are  tired,  they  sometimes  find 
fault  with  pupils  unjustly."  In  sentence  four  "pawing  the 
earth  frantically"  must  refer  to  the  subject  which  immediately 
follows.  Here  the  sentence  should  be  so  revised  that  the  par- 
ticipial phrase  may  stand  next  to  the  word  which  it  explains, 
although  in  this  case,  as  often,  it  may  be  best  to  change  the 
form  of  the  phrase;  as,  "He  tried  to  quiet  his  steed,  which  was 
pawing  the  earth  frantically."  Sentences  two,  three,  and  four, 
then,  show  incoherence  due  to  ambiguous  reference. 

Sentence  five  recalls  a  point  already  treated  under  conjunc- 
tions and  illustrates  the  misuse  of  connectives.  The  conjunc- 
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tion  "while"  means  "during  the  period  in  which";  the  best  con- 
junction to  use  in  this  sentence  is  "although,"  and  the  first  clause 
should  be  made  dependent,  thus:  "Although  the  man  was  poor, 
every  one  respected  him."  Sentence  six  does  not  bring  to- 
gether the  things  that  are  compared — football  and  baseball. 
The  connective  conjunctions  not  only — but  also  should  stand 
before  the  correlated  ideas,  and  the  sentence  should  read: 
"Boys  like  to  play  not  only  football  but  also  baseball." 

Sentence  seven  needs  complete  reconstruction,  with  a  more 
accurate  use  of  conjunctions,  thus:  "Although  he  intended  to 
write  to  his  mother  at  once,  he  found  no  tune  to  do  so  for  a 
week,"  or  better,  "In  spite  of  his  intention  to  write  to  his  mother 
at  once,  he  let  a  week  pass  by  without  finding  the  time  to  do  so." 

Sentences  five,  six  and  seven,  then,  show  incoherence  due  to 
faulty  connection. 

CoJierence  may  be  secured  by  using  care  in: 

1.  Position:  that  is,  putting  together  the  things  which  belong 
together. 

2.  Reference:  that  is,  making  such  use  of  pronouns  that  they 
shall  refer  unmistakably  to  their  antecedents. 

3.  Connection:   that  is,  using  such  conjunctions  and  adverbs 
as  shall  show  the  exact  relation  between  clauses. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Make  the  following  sentences  coherent: 

1.  He  poured  down  one  ice-cold  glass  of  water  after  another. 

2.  The  poor  dog  tried  to  lick  Ulysses  with  his  tongue,  which  had 
awaited  his  return  for  twenty  years. 

3.  Smith  chose  a  bat  full  of  confidence  and  stepped  to  the  plate. 

4.  They  had  put  up  a  lot  of  sandwiches  in  oiled  paper  that  just 
suited  our  appetites. 

5.  At  last  they  found  a  heavy  brass  key  that  fitted  the  sea-chest 
about  his  neck. 

6.  He  asked  if  he  would  go  when  he  was  ready. 

7.  All  of  a  tremble  at  the  sight  the  corpse  lay  at  his  feet. 
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8.  Leaning  against  the  lamppost,   an  old  fourwheeler  rattled 
along. 

9.  Advancing  at  a  snail's  pace,  his  notice  was  caught  by  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes. 

10.  The  generals  told  the  soldiers  that  they  were  sure  to  win  if 
they  showed  the  spirit  they  had  seen  them  show  in  former  battles. 

11.  The  farmer  not  only  raises  corn  but  also  wheat  and  oats. 

12.  He  dug  deeper  and  deeper,  but  felt  more  and  more  tired  with 
each  spadeful. 

13.  Write  carefully,  but  read  your  paper  over  before  you  pass  it  in. 

14.  Suddenly  a  piercing  shriek  rang  out  through  the  black  night, 
and  not  a  man  moved  a  muscle. 

1 5.  It  is  not  only  by  doing  your  best  in  the  schoolroom  but  also  in 
business  that  you  will  succeed. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  making  them  more  coherent 
by  changing  the  position  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause: 

(a)  He  gave  up  the  work  with  a  sigh  at  last  unable  to  discover  a 
method  by  which  he  could  successfully  solve  the  problem. 

(b)  She  was  called  home  by  a  telegram  suddenly. 

(c)  No  one  could  deny  who  knew  the  case  that  Helen  had  been 
at  fault. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  making  them  more  coherent 
by  clearer  reference  of  pronouns  to  antecedents: 

(a)  Although  he  knew  that  his  friends  would  be  interested  in  his 
statements,  they  would  command  less  sympathy,  he  felt  certain,  than 
his  sincerity  deserved. 

(b)  The  walls  were  covered  with  figured  paper  of  an  antique  pat- 
tern which  was  peeling  off  in  patches. 

(c)  A  toothache  is  not  so  disagreeable  as  a  headache  when  you 
know  it  won't  last  long. 

3.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  making  them  more  coherent 
by  a  more  exact  use  of  connectives: 

(a)  Art  is  long  while  time  is  fleeting. 

(b)  We  thought  he  was  a  very  promising  player  but  he  was  still 
young. 
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(c)  I  thought  he  never  would  reach  me  however  I  struggled  to 
keep  my  head  above  water. 

4.  Examine  ten  or  more  sentences  from  the  pages  of  any  well-known 
author  and  note  the  ways  in  which  he  secures  coherence  in  sentence- 
structure. 
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68.  Coherence  Between  Sentences. — It  is  not  enough  that 
there  should  be  coherence  within  a  sentence, — that  is,  between 
its  parts;  but  there  should  also  be  coherence  between  sentences. 
Each  sentence  should  develop  logically  from  the  sentence  that 
has  preceded  it.  Read  aloud  the  two  passages  that  follow  and 
see  how  much  more  readable  is  the  one  in  which  the  connection 
between  sentences  is  easily  grasped. 

1.  I  began  to  feel  pretty  desperate  at  this  for  I  felt  altogether  help- 
less; and  yet,  by  an  odd  train  of  circumstances,  it  was  indeed  through 
me  that  safety  came.    In  the  meantime,  talk  as  we  pleased,  there 
were  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty-six  on  whom  we  could  rely;  and 
out  of  these  seven  one  was  a  boy,  so  that  the  grown  men  on  our  side 
were  six  to  their  nineteen. — STEVENSON,  "Treasure  Island." 

2.  The  extra  wages  a  man  and  his  wife  make  in  summer  task  work 
are  used  to  buy  shoes  and  clothing.    The  ordinary  wages  are  pretty 
much  used  up  in  paying  rent  and  buying  the  daily  necessities  of  food 
and  drink.     The  fare  is  always  rough  and  poor  and  a  couple  of  pounds 
or  so  of  bacon  is  all  the  meat  a  family  will  eat  in  a  week.     Few  make 
any  provision  for  sickness,  and  when  sickness  comes,  the  laborer  is 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  parish  doctor  and  parochial  charity. — The 
Outlook. 

You  see  that,  although  both  of  these  accounts  are  readable 
and  clear,  in  the  first  passage  the  logical  connection  of  the  sen- 
tences is  much  more  evident  than  in  the  'second. 
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As  you  have  seen,  you  may  connect  by  pronouns,  such  as 
<(he"  or  "this,"  referring  to  an  antecedent  in  a  preceding  sen- 
tence. Again  you  may  have  a  "some-more-of-the-same"  word, 
of  which  class  "and"  is  the  most  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unexpected  idea  may  occur  or  an  idea  opposed  to  that  of  the 
preceding  sentence;  in  such  a  case  you  will  use  one  of  the 
"but"  words.  Perhaps  in  still  another  case  the  relation  is  one 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  you  will  have  recourse  to  some  of  your 
"therefore"  words 

Read  carefully  the  following  selections  and  note  how  the 
words  in  italics  bind  each  sentence  to  the  one  before  it: 

(a)  We  landed  on  a  sand  beach  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream, 
where  a  blazed  tree  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Ampersand  trail. 
This  line  through  the  forest  was  made  years  ago  by  that  ardent  sports- 
man and  lover  of  the  Adirondacks,  Dr.  W.  W.  Ely,  of  Rochester. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  shortened  and  improved  a  little  by  other 
travellers,  and  also  not  a  little  blocked  and  confused  by  the  lumber- 
men and  the  course  of  Nature.     For  when  the  lumbermen  go  into 
the  woods,  they  cut  roads  in  every  direction,  leading  nowhither,  and 
the  unwary  wanderer  is  thereby  led  aside  from  the  right  way,  and 
entangled  in  the  undergrowth.     As  for  Nature,  she  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  paths  through  her  forests.     She  covers  them 
with  fallen  leaves,  and  hides  them  with  thick  bushes.     She  drops 
great  trees  across  them,  and  blots  them  out  with  wind  falls.     But 
the  blazed  line — a  succession  of  broad  axe-marks  on  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  just  high  enough  to  catch  the  eye  on  a  level — cannot  be  so 
obliterated,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  safest  guide  through  the  woods. 
— HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  "Little  Rivers." 

(b)  And  when  he  had  said  this,  Oliver  ran  at  Fierabras  as  fiercely 
as  a  lion  that  leaps  upon  its  prey.     Nor  was  Fierabras  slow  to  meet 
him.     Indeed,  he  smote  him  so  stoutly  that  he  brake  through  his 
helmet,  wounding  the  knight's  head.    Seeing  this,  he  cried,  "Now 
you  are  wounded,  Sir  Oliver.     Never  more  shall  you  see  King  Charles 
or  Roland;  so  shall  I  at  last  have  my  desire."     But  Oliver  answered, 
"Be  not  so  proud  nor  boast  over  much.     I  have  a  good  confidence 
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that  I  shall  either  slay  you  or  conquer  you."  Then  he  made  a  feint 
to  strike  the  pagan  on  the  head;  and  Fierabras,  raising  his  shield  over 
high  to  cover  himself  from  the  blow,  left  his  side  unguarded,  which 
Oliver  quickly  perceiving,  drove  his  sword  with  all  his  might  into 
the  pagan's  side.  And  the  man  fell  with  the  blow,  so  mighty  was  it, 
for  Oliver  dealt  it  with  all  his  strength  thut  so  he  might  put  an  end 
to  the  fight. — A.  J.  CHURCH,  "Stories  of  Charlemagne." 

(c)  The  sea  and  the  dunes  still  hold  for  me  a  satisfaction.  I  can  never 
find  among  the  mountains.  //  comes,  I  think,  in  part  from  the 
unfettered  sweep  of  the  eye,  the  clear  road  to  the  horizon.  This  the 
sea  shares,  to  be  sure,  with  the  prairie  and  the  desert.  But  they  have 
not  its  fascinating  mobility;  they  lack  its  mysterious,  beckoning 
attraction.  And  besides,  the  sea  and  the  sands  are  clean.  Their 
beauty  is  of  a  rare,  wind-swept,  simple  sort,  less  complex  and  puzzling 
than  that  of  the  crags  and  wooded  slopes.  These  baffle  and  confuse 
the  mind  with  intricate  lines  and  a  gigantic  pattern  of  sun  and  shade: 
whereas  the  dunes  content  the  eye  with  long,  low,  rounded  stretches, 
unresisting,  restful.  In  them  a  troubled  spirit  may  find  peace. 

Here  are  some  expressions  used  in  binding  one  sentence  to 
another.  Arrange  them  in  classes;  as,  and  words,  but  words, 
therefore  words,  then  words.  Illustrate  the  use  of  at  least  two 
from  each  class  by  writing  a  pair  of  sentences  bound  together 
by  the  words  you  select. 

nevertheless  next  consequently 

in  addition  also  thus 

at  least  yet  notwithstanding 

furthermore  so  though 

indeed  therefore  forthwith 

the  former  the  latter 


ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  composition  of  one  hundred  words  in  which  you  can  present 
events  succeeding  one  another  rapidly.  The  following  may  be 
suggestive : 

1.  Charged  by  a  mad  bull. 

2.  Caught  in  the  threshing-machine. 
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3.  Sliding  with  an  avalanche. 

4.  Rescued  from  prison. 

Revision. — Read  your  draft  aloud.  Can  you  show  the  time  or  the 
reason  more  clearly  by  using  some  of  the  words  suggested  in  the 
lesson?  If  several  events  are  related  as  happening  almost  at  the 
same  time,  can  you  improve  your  work  by  the  use  of  meanwhile  or 
similar  adverbs? 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  five  sentences  connected  by  the  proper  use  of  the  follow- 
ing adverbs  and  conjunctions:  until,  then,  however,  finally. 

2.  Use  the  following  words  and  phrases  to  give  coherence  to  a 
paragraph  on  a  subject  of  your  own  choosing:  nevertheless,  in  that 
case,  unfortunately. 

3.  Improve  the  coherence  of  the  following  paragraph  by  a  better 
use  of  connectives.    Add  such  conjunctions  and  adverbial  expressions 
as  you  think  desirable. 

The  dog  was  a  mongrel  and  very  well  behaved  as  a  puppy.  When 
he  grew  up  his  lack  of  breed  showed  itself  in  a  cringing  way  of  greet- 
ing strangers.  He  was  too  friendly  with  everyone.  We  could  not 
keep  him  at  home,  too.  It  was  because  he  was  born  a  tramp,  I  sup- 
pose, but  he  would  go  off  occasionally  for  a  week  at  a  time.  He 
would  always  come  back  though.  We  could  not  bear  to  get  rid  of 
him  just  for  that.  He  was  strong  and  faithful  while  he  was  with  us. 
Another  thing  about  him  was  his  gentleness  with  children. 

4.  Select  from  one  of  the  books  you  are  reading  in  English  litera- 
ture a  paragraph  in  which  the  coherence  between  sentences  is  espe- 
cially marked. 
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69.  Placing  Ideas  in  the  Most  Telling  Places. — The  third  prin- 
ciple for  you  to  consider  in  making  your  compositions  rhetori- 
cally correct  is  emphasis,  or  mass,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  If 
you  have  carefully  studied  and  faithfully  practised  the  principles 
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of  unity  and  coherence,  emphasis  will  cause  you  little  trouble. 
If  you  have  banished  from  your  sentences  all  the  foreign  ele- 
ments, you  have  left  the  essential  elements;  if  you  have  placed 
together  the  ideas  that  belong  together,  and  shown  the  relation 
between  the  different  parts,  you  have  indicated  what  is  impor- 
tant. You  have  now  to  complete  your  work  by  putting  the  idea 
you  wish  to  emphasize  in  the  place  where  it  will  attract  most 
attention. 

Read  the  passages  that  follow: 

1.  His  career  thenceforth  was  one  of  unbroken  shame.     He  did  not 
drink,  he  was  exactly  honest,  he  was  never  rude  to  his  employer,  yet 
was  everywhere  discharged.     Bringing  no  interest  to  his  duties,  he 
brought  no  attention;   his  day  was  a  tissue  of  things  neglected  and 
things  done  amiss;  and  from  place  to  place  and  from  town  to  town, 
he  carried  the  character  of  one  thoroughly  incompetent.    No  man 
can  hear  the  word  applied  to  him  without  some  flush  of  color  as  indeed 
there  is  none  other  that  so  emphatically  slams  in  a  man's  face  the 
door  of  self-respect.     And  to  Herrick,  who  was  conscious  of  talents 
and  acquirements,  who  looked  down  upon  those  humble  duties  in 
which   he  was   found  wanting,  the   pain  was   the   more   exquisite. 

—STEVENSON,  "Ebb  Tide." 

2.  The  great  secret  of  the  victory  at  Manila  was  the  accuracy  and 
rapidity  of  the  American  gunners.     The  American  fire  was  delivered 
with  such  volume,  precision,  and  concentration  that  the  Spanish  fire 
was  actually  smothered,  and  became  wholly  wild  and  ineffective. 
This  great  quality  was  not  accidental,  but  due  to  skill,  practice,  and 
natural  aptitude.     In  addition  to  this  traditional  skill  was  the  genius 
of  the  commander,  backed  by  the  fighting  capacity  of  his  captains 
and  crews.     True  to  the  great  principle  of  Nelson  and  Farragut, 
Dewey  went  straight  after  his  enemy,  to  fight  the  hostile  fleet  where- 
ever  found.     In  the  darkness  he  went  boldly  into  an  unfamiliar  har- 
bor, past  powerful  batteries,  over  mines  the  extent  and  danger  of 
which  he  did  not  and  could  not  know.     As  soon  as  dawn  came,  he 
fell  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  supported  as  it  was  by  shore  batteries, 
and  utterly  destroyed  it.     The  Spanish  empire  in  the  East  crumbled 
before  his  guns,  and  the  great  city  and  harbor  of  Manila  fell  hope- 
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lessly  into  his  hands.  All  this  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or 
serious  injury  to  a  ship.  The  most  rigid  inspection  fails  to  discover  a 
mistake.  There  can  be  nothing  better  than  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, and  this  Dewey  and  his  officers  showed.  The  completeness  of  the 
result,  which  is  the  final  test,  gives  Manila  a  great  place  in  the  history 
of  naval  battles,  and  writes  the  name  of  George  Dewey  high  up 
among  the  greatest  of  victorious  admirals. — H.  C.  LODGE,  "The  War 
with  Spain." 

In  these  passages  what  parts  of  the  sentence  seem  to  be  most 
emphatic, — to  contain  the  most  important  ideas?  Are  they 
not  the  beginning  and  the  end?  What  do  we  generally  expect 
to  see  there?  Is  it  not  the  announcement  of  the  subject  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  summary  of  the  subject  at  the  end?  And 
of  these  two  is  not  the  ending  with  its  unchangeable  effect  the 
more  important?  Such  at  least  is  the  general  opinion  of 
writers. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  moment  any  part  of  the  sentence 
stands  out  of  its  natural  position  it  gains  emphasis. 

"Torments  me  still  the  awful  thought"  illustrates  the  great 
possibilities  of  position,  for  the  subject  comes  last  and  the  verb 
first.  Similarly,  modifying  phrases,  when  important,  should  be 
taken  from  the  center  and  brought  to  the  front  or  sent  to  the 
end. 

Exercise 

Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  gain  emphasis  by 
massing  the  important  ideas  in  the  important  places,  or  by 
removing  from  important  places  ideas  that  are  of  no  importance. 

(a)  In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  the  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  is 
to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations. 

(h)  It  is  the  master-work  of  the  world,  it  is  a  great  achievement 
indeed,  to  establish  governments  entirely  popular  on  lasting  founda- 
tions. 
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(c)  Her  sorrow  was  but  an  added  anguish  to  the  captain,  tormented 
with  his  own  problem  as  he  was. 

(d)  We  shipped  several  seas  over  the  stern  and  were  dumped  drip- 
ping on  the  beach  in  spite  of  the  sailors  who  tried  to  pull  us  up  by 
the  bow. 

(e)  The  boy  had  no  thought  save  that  of  becoming  a  painter  from 
the  first. 

(f)  The  world  was  crushing  young  men  at  this  task  long  before  I 
was  born. 

(g)  That  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most  safely  deposited 
in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind  we  know  indeed. 

(h)  And  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  conviction 
of  the  benefits  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  produced  on 
human  freedom  and  human  happiness,  and  is  likely  to  produce. 

In  oratory  it  is  especially  necessary  to  mass  words  and  phrases 
so  as  to  secure  force.  As  an  example  of  effective  massing  study 
Lincoln's  "  Gettysburg  Address."  In  simpler  writing  it  is  not 
desirable  to  change  the  normal  order  of  words  and  phrases,  yet 
the  position  of  the  important  words,  even  in  the  most  common- 
place writing,  may  add  much  to  the  weight  and  expressiveness 
of  the  composition. 

The  arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  following  sen- 
tences gives  them  peculiar  force.  The  poetic  form  of  some  per- 
mits a  transposition  which  would  seem  inappropriate  in  prose; 
for  in  ordinary  writing  we  ought  not  to  distort  our  sentences 
merely  to  make  them  emphatic.  Even  in  a  simpler  sentence, 
however,  the  proper  placing  of  words  and  phrases  may  add 
weight  to  the  idea.  Note  especially  the  last  three  examples. 

(a)  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates. 

(b)  Off-shore  where  sea  and  sky-line  blend, 
In  rain,  the  daylight  dies. 

(c)  To  the  determined  mind  an  obstacle  becomes  a  challenge. 

(d)  Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if  you  can  stay  a 
little,  the  price  will  fall. 

(e)  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter. 
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(f)  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song. 

(g)  Virtues  are,  in  the  popular  estimate,  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

(h)  What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people 
think. 

(i)  The  world  in  which  we  live  has  been  variously  said  and  sung  by 
the  most  ingenious  poets  and  philosophers. 

(j)  The  only  safe  guide  for  the  American  manufacturer  or  merchant 
who  wishes  to  secure  foreign  trade  is  the  actual  need  of  the  foreign 
consumer. 

(k)  Success  in  writing  depends  at  last;  after  one  has  acquired  the 
necessary  stock  of  words  and  some  skill  in  putting  them  together,  on 
clear  and  vigorous  thinking. 

(1)  Modesty,  which  teaches  a  proper  and  becoming  respect  for 
others,  especially  those  who  are  old  or  in  authority,  and  which  leads 
one  to  measure  his  task  and  himself  before  he  rashly  undertakes  it,  is, 
of  all  the  virtues  an  ambitious  youth  can  acquire,  one  of  the  most 
desirable. 

ASSIGNMENT 

i.  Write  a  paragraph  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  de- 
scribing your  ideal  of  a  faithful  friend.  Without  distorting  your  sen- 
tences pay  particular  attention  to  the  position  of  the  important  words 
and  phrases  in  each  sentence.  Read  your  composition  aloud  to  test 
the  emphasis  in  each  sentence.  If  you  are  obliged  to  make  a  word  or 
phrase  emphatic  by  means  of  your  voice,  see  if  you  cannot  improve 
the  sentence  by  changing  the  position  of  the  word  or  phrase  to  be 
emphasized. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Find  five  examples  of  well  massed  sentences  from  an  author 
whose  books  you  are  reading  in  school. 

2.  Improve  the  emphasis  of  three  sentences  from  the  newspaper. 

3.  Improve  the  emphasis  of  three  sentences  in  one  of  your  recent 
compositions. 
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LESSON  31 
EMPHASIS    (Continued) 

70.  Climax  and  Antithesis. — Another  point  in  emphasis  you 
will  see  illustrated  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  A  policeman  is  worth  little  unless  he  is  honest,  temperate, 
orderly,  and  cleanly  without  and  within;  but  he  is  worth  less  if  he 
does  not  possess  the  positive,  virile,  good  qualities  of  hardihood, 
energy,    resolution,    and    personal    daring.  —  ROOSEVELT,    Century 
Magazine. 

2.  Every  fireman  nowadays  must  pass  muster  at  life-saving  drill, 
must  climb  to  the  top  of  any  building  on  his  scaling  ladder,  slide 
down  with  a  rescued  comrade,  or  jump  without  hesitation  from  the 
third  story  into   the  life-net  spread  below. — ROOSEVELT,  Century 
Magazine. 

3.  We  are  with  them  between  contending  hosts,  unable  to  move, 
wild  with  thirst,  the  life  ebbing  slowly  away  among  the  withered 
leaves.    We  see  them  pierced  by  balls  and  torn  with  shells  in  the 
trenches,  by  the  forts,  and  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  charge,  where  men 
become  iron,  with  nerves  of  steel. — INGERSOLL,  "Prose  Poems." 

4.  Every  man  among  us  is  more  fit  to  meet  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  because  of  the  perils  over  which,  in  the  past, 
the  nation  has  triumphed ;  because  of  the  blood  and  sweat  and  tears, 
the  labor  and  the  anguish  through  which,  in  the  days  that  have  gone, 
our  forefathers  moved  on  to  triumph. — RoosEVELT/'Americanldeals." 

In  these  illustrations  the  last  place  is  still  the  most  important. 
How  are  the  other  places  assigned?  When  you  hear  that  climax 
means  a  ladder,  does  it  help  you  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  series? 

Again,  you  may  desire  to  contrast  your  thoughts  about  men 
or  objects;  that  is,  arrange  them  according  to  the  principle  of 
antithesis.  To  do  this  effectively  you  should  arrange  your 
opposed  statements  in  the  same  construction  and  in  corre- 
sponding positions. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  notice  the  excellence  of  the 
comparison  or  contrast: 
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1.  Character  is  what  we  are;  reputation  is  what  others  think  we  are. 

2.  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 

3.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here; 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

4.  But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active. 

Neither  climax  nor  antithesis  should  be  used  without  good 
reason.  If  there  is  no  series  of  ideas  to  arrange  in  ascending 
order  from  less  important  to  more  important,  an  attempt  at 
climax  is  out  of  place.  In  narration,  for  instance,  the  time 
order  is  the  most  natural,  and  any  attempt  at  climax  may  prove 
disastrous.  It  would  not  do  to  say,  "Before  the  clouds  broke 
and  let  the  sunshine  flood  the  farms,  before  the  last  grumble 
of  the  storm  died  among  the  hills,  before  the  lightning  grew 
faint  in  the  distance,  terrific  zigzag  strokes  shot  from  the  black 
lowering  masses  of  vapor  rolling  from  the  eastern  crest,  and 
the  whole  valley  shook  with  the  reverberations  of  the  thunder." 
Here  is  climax,  but  it  is  out  of  place.  Antithesis  is  equally  out 
of  place  if  there  is  no  real  contrast  in  the  ideas  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  not  effective  or  emphatic  to  write,  ''He  is  large  and  well 
built;  his  father  is  rich  and  dignified."  There  is  no  contrast 
here  to  be  brought  out. 

Emphasis  is  secured  by: 

1.  Strong  beginning  and  strong  ending. 

2.  Climax:   that  is,  arranging  ideas  in  the  order  of  increasing 
importance. 

3.  Antithesis:    that  is,  setting  against  one  another  ideas  that 
have  striking  points  of  similarity  or  difference. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Arrange  the  members  of  the  series  in  the  following  sentences  so  as  to 
secure  emphasis  by  climax. 

1.  Her  manner  became  hysterical,  agitated,  ruffled. 

2.  Of  his  hopes,  his  thoughts,  and  his  wishes  he  never  spoke. 

3.  Prince  John's  character  was  profligate,  perfidious,  and  light. 
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4.  For  a  man  who  paid  his  bills  promptly,  entertained  lavishly,  and 
gave  freely  to  charity  he  was  singularly  unpopular. 

5.  He  was  despised,  friendless,  and  poor. 

6.  As  the  condemned  man  was  led  away  to  prison  he  declared  that 
the  whole  government,  the  court,  and  the  police  had  treated  him 
unjustly. 

Write  six  sentences  in  which  contrast  or  comparison  is  used  to 
secure  emphasis. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  In  your  own  compositions  find  ten  sentences  that  you  can  now 
improve  by  the  use  of  comparison  or  contrast. 

2.  In  your  reading  find  ten  sentences  in  which  contrast  or  com- 
parison is  used  to  secure  emphasis. 


LESSON  32 
THE  PARAGRAPH 

71.  Why  Paragraphs  Are  Necessary. — For  so  many  years 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  pages  of  printed  matter 
broken  up  into  sections,  that  you  may  never  have  paused  to 
think  why  this  is  done.  Imagine  a  book — this  one  for  instance 
— without  a  single  break  in  the  type-margin, — a  solid  block  of 
print,  page  after  page,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a, 
chapter.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  you?  Should  you 
not  miss  that  relief  to  the  eye  that  comes  from  a  break  in  the 
page?  Division  into  paragraphs  is  first  of  all  a  device  for  re- 
lieving your  reader  o£  the  strain  of  too  continuous  attention. 

This  division  into  sections,  however,  has  a  further  advantage. 
Do  you  not  feel  as  you  near  the  close  of  a  division  that  you  are 
finishing  a  piece  of  composition  that  has  a  definite  message  of  its 
own?  Do  you  not  look  forward — at  least  in  the  case  of  a  story 
— to  the  next  section  with  eagerness  for  the  new  point  it  has  to 
present?  Can  you  not  see  the  benefit  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
mind  in  breaking  up  printed  and  written  matter  into  sections? 
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In  your  own  work,  in  which  you  are  trying  to  give  your  reader 
something  worth  while,  should  you  not  avail  yourself  of  a  form 
that  will  be  convenient  and  inspiring  to  him?  Do  you  not 
want  him  to  feel,  when  he  starts  a  new  division,  that  here  in 
your  narrative  or  description  he  will  find  some  new  point? 
Would  it  not  be  disappointing  to  him  to  find  there  only  a  repe- 
tition of  what  you  had  told  him  in  the  section  before? 

You  should  try,  then,  to  have  your  compositions  correctly 
divided  into  paragraphs — for  you  already  know  that  that  is  the 
technical  name  for  such  divisions  as  you  have  been  reading 
about;  more  than  this,  too,  you  should  try  to  make  each  of 
these  paragraphs  do  its  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Proper  division  into  effective  paragraphs  should  be  one  of  your 
aims  in  every  composition. 

72.  Form  and  Content  of  Paragraphs. — Read  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  and  notice  carefully  the  point  of  time  and 
the  grouping  of  actions  that  each  contains.  Observe,  too, 
where  each  paragraph  begins. 

"Look  behind  you,  then!"  reiterated  the  assailant. 

The  wretched  man,  already  partly  sobered,  did  as  he  was  told,  and 

in  the  same  breath  of  time  leaped  to  his  feet.     "Down  stay-sail!"  he 

trumpeted.     The  hands  were  thrilling  for  the  order,  and  the  great 

sail  came  with  a  run,  and  fell  half  overboard  among  the  racing  foam. 

'"Jib  topsail  halyards!     Let  the  stays'l  be,"  he  said  again. 

But  before  it  was  well  uttered,  the  squall  shouted  aloud  and  fell, 
in  a  solid  mass  of  wind  and  rain  commingled,  on  the  Farallone,  and 
she  stopped  under  the  blow,  and  lay  like  a  thing  dead.  From  the 
mind  of  Herri ck  reason  fled;  he  clung  in  the  weather  rigging,  exulting; 
he  was  done  with  life,  and  he  gloried  in  the  release;  he  gloried  in  the 
wild  noises  of  the  wind  and  the  cooling  onslaught  of  the  rain;  he 
gloried  to  die  so,  and  now,  amid  this  coil  of  the  elements.  And 
meanwhile,  in  the  waist,  up  to  his  knees  in  water, — so  low  the  schooner 
lay, — the  captain  was  hacking  at  the  foresheet  with  a  pocketknife. 
It  was  a  question  of  seconds,  for  the  Farallone  drank  deep  of  the 
encroaching  seas.  But  the  hand  of  the  captain  had  the  advance. 
The  foresail  boom  tore  apart  the  last  strands  of  the  sheet,  crashed  to 
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leeward;  the  Farallone  leaped  up  into  the  wind  and  righted;  the  peak 
and  throat  halyards,  which  had  long  been  let  go,  began  to  run  at  the 
same  instant. 

For  some  ten  minutes  more  she  careened  under  the  impulse  of  the 
squall;  but  the  captain  was  now  master  of  himself  and  of  his  ship, 
and  all  danger  was  at  an  end.  And  then,  sudden  as  a  trick-change  up- 
on the  stage,  the  squall  blew  by,  the  wind  dropped  into  light  airs,  the 
sun  beamed  forth  again  upon  the  tattered  schooner;  and  the  captain, 
having  secured  the  foresail  boom  and  set  up  a  couple  of  hands  to  the 
pump,  walked  aft,  sober,  a  little  pale,  and  with  the  sodden  end  of  a 
cigar  still  stuck  between  his  teeth,  even  as  the  squall  had  found  it. 
Herrick  followed  him.  He  could  scarce  recall  the  violence  of  his 
late  emotions,  but  he  felt  that  there  was  a  scene  to  go  through,  and 
he  was  anxious  and  even  eager  to  go  through  with  it. 

The  captain,  turning  at  the  house  end,  met  him  face  to  face,  and 
averted  his  eyes.  "We've  lost  the  two  tops'ls  and  stays'l,"  he  gab- 
bled. "  Good  business  we  didn't  lose  any  sticks.  I  guess  you  think 
we're  all  the  better  without  the  kites." 

"That's  not  what  I'm  thinking,"  said  Herrick,  in  a  voice  strangely 
quiet,  that  yet  echoed  confusion  in  the  captain's  mind. 

—STEVENSON,  "Ebb  Tide." 

73.  Indention. — Each  paragraph,  you  see,  begins  at  a  slight 
distance  from  the  type-margin.  In  your  work,  then,  begin  each 
paragraph  on  a  new  line  and  indent  about  an  inch  from  the  margin. 
These  indentions  tell  your  reader  that  here  is  introduced  a  fresh 
point. 

Many  pupils  have  the  habit  of  indenting  almost  every  sen- 
tence, regardless  of  whether  the  idea  in  it  forms  part  of  a  larger 
thought,  or  not.  Other  pupils  have  the  trick  of  writing  whole 
compositions  with  no  indention  except  at  the  beginning.  Both 
of  these  faults  spring  either  from  indifference,  or  from  a  failure 
to  see  where  one  paragraph  idea  ends  and  another  begins. 

Look  over  the  selection  from  "Ebb  Tide"  above  and  see  the 
central  thought  of  each  paragraph.  In  the  first  you  have  por- 
trayed the  outburst  of  passion — a  short  paragraph  of  quotation. 
This  is  followed  by  a  paragraph  that  describes  the  effect  upon 
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the  captain.  The  third,  in  turn,  gives  you  the  details  of  the 
storm's  attack.  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  violence  and 
fury  of  the  gale.  Last  comes  a  paragraph  showing  the  ultimate 
effect  upon  the  captain. 

As  Stevenson  in  this  selection  treated  each  topic  in  a  single 
paragraph,  so  in  your  compositions  notice  where  you  begin  a  new 
topic,  and  indent. 

Every  paragraph,  indicated  by  indenting  its  first  sentence,  must 
confine  itself  to  one  CENTRAL  THOUGHT.  This  central  thought 
is  called  the  PARAGRAPH  IDEA  or  the  TOPIC. 

In  your  compositions,  especially  in  narratives,  you  will  fre- 
quently use  dialogue  or  reproduce  conversations  to  give  spright- 
liness  to  your  work.  When  shall  you  begin  a  new  paragraph? 
Do  you  not  see  that  in  the  following  selections  indention  takes 
place  whenever  the  speaker  changes? 

i.  The  loaded  bus  backed  up  into  the  light  that  streamed  from  the 
hotel  lobby.  The  passengers  hurried  inside  to  register.  Pete 
Crother  came  in  more  leisurely,  serene  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  wired  for  a  room.  The  clerk  caught  sight  of  him  among  the 
arrivals  and  tapped  the  bell.  "Show  Mr.  Crother  up  to  Number 
26, "  said  he  to  the  boy. 

"Here,  son,  take  my  stuff  up  to  the  room  and  bring  the  key  back 
to  the  office.  I'll  go  into  the  wash-room  and  get  a  shine. " 

"All  right,  Mr.  Crother." 

Some  one  tapped  Pete  upon  the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  con- 
fronted Billy  Dawson,  a  fellow-drummer. 

"Hello,  Billy!    When  did  you  blow  in?" 

"About  an  hour  ago.     Did  you  get  a  room?" 

"  Sure.     Number  26,  facing  the  park.     How  are  you  fixed?  " 

"  I'm  all  right — up  on  the  next  floor.     Come  on  in  to  supper,  Pete. " 

"Wait  till  I  wash  up  and  get  a  shine." 

"Over  Sunday  with  us,  Mr.  Crother?"  greeted  the  head  waiter 
cordially. 

"That's  what.  Say,  Billy,  ain't  that  Mark  Lowden  over  there  by 
the  window?" 

"Yes;  but  let's  not  go  over  there." 
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"Why  not?" 

"He's  too  religious — belongs  to  the  Gideons." 

"What  of  that?    He's  on  the  level." 

"Yes;  but  he'll  talk  church.    It  makes  a  man  uncomfortable." 

"Conscience?" 

"Maybe;  anyhow,  I'd  hate  to  be  as  religious  as  Mark.  It  would 
queer  my  business." 

"It  don't  seem  to  queer  his.  They  say  he's  got  a  good  trade. 
Hello,  Roxy!  What  would  a  Saturday  night  supper  be  without  you 
to  serve  it?  Bring  me  a  tenderloin  steak,  medium,  fried  eggs  on  one 
side,  hot  rolls,  lobster  salad,  Lyonnaise  potatoes,  corn  cakes,  and 
coffee." 

"Since  when  did  you  go  on  a  diet,  Pete?" 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  It's  three  square  meals  a  day  for  mine 
and  no  Fletcher  monkey- work." 

— The  Outlook,  "Over  Sunday  at  the  Hotel." 

2.  I  have  an  acquaintance,  the  mother  of  a  plump,  jolly  little  tom- 
boy of  a  girl;  which  child  my  acquaintance  dresses  in  dainty  em- 
broideries and  laces,  delicately  colored  ribbons,  velvet  cloaks,  and 
feathered  hats.  These  garments  are  not  "becoming"  to  the  little 
girl,  and  they  are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  her  hoydenish  activities. 
They  are  not  what  she  ought  to  have,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not 
what  she  wants. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  middy  blouse,  and  some  bloomers,  and  an  aviation 
cap,  and  a  sweater,  and  a  Peter  Thompson  coat!"  I  heard  her  say 
recently  to  her  mother;  "the  other  children  have  them." 

"Children  are  never  satisfied!"  her  mother  exclaimed  to  me  later, 
when  we  were  alone.  "I  spend  so  much  time  and  money  seeing  that 
she  has  nice  clothes;  and  you  hear  what  she  thinks  of  them!" 

"But,  for  ordinary  wear,  for  play,  wouldn't  the  things  she  wants 
be  more  comfortable?  "  I  ventured.  "You  dress  her  so  beautifully! " 
I  added. 

"Well,"  said  my  acquaintance  in  a  gratified  tone,  "I  am  glad  you 
think  so.  J  had  no  very  pretty  clothes  when  I  was  a  child;  and  I 
always  longed  for  them.  My  mother  didn't  believe  in  finery  for 
children;  and  she  dressed  us  very  plainly  indeed.  I  want  my  little 
girl  to  look  as  I  used  to  wish  I  might  look!" 
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"But  she  doesn't  care  how  she  looks "  I  began. 

"I  know,"  the  child's  mother  sighed.  "I  can  see  how  her  little 
girls  will  be  dressed!" — The  Outlook,  "American  Children." 

As  explanatory  matter  is  often  used  in  connection  with  con- 
versation, you  may  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  include  it  with  the 
quotation  or  to  form  a  new  paragraph.  Which  course  was 
adopted  in  the  selections  above? 

In  conversation  and  dialogue  each  speaker  has  a  paragraph 
to-  himself.  All  short  explanations  connected  with  a  remark 
should  be  included  in  the  paragraph  with  this  remark. 

Exercise 

Write  the  following  selections  so  that  they  shall  be  properly  divided 
into  paragraphs.  •  Before  you  write,  read  the  selections  until  you 
know  where  each  topic  begins  and  ends. 

i.  In  a  little  while  the  braves  and  sages  began  to  enter  one  by 
one,  as  their  names  were  called  or  announced,  emerging  from  under 
the  buffalo  robe  suspended  over  the  entrance  instead  of  a  door, 
stalking  across  the  ledge  to  the  skins  placed  on  the  floor,  and  crouch- 
ing down  on  them  in  silence.  In  this  way  twenty  entered  and  took 
their  seats,  forming  an  assemblage  worthy  of  the  pencil:  for  the 
Arickaras  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  large  and  well  formed,  and  main- 
tain a  savage  grandeur  and  gravity  of  demeanor  in  their  solemn 
ceremonials.  All  being  seated,  the  old  seneschal  prepared  the  pipe 
of  ceremony  or  council,  and  having  lit  it,  handed  it  to  the  chief. 
He  inhaled  the  sacred  smoke,  gave  a  puff  upward  to  the  heaven, 
then  downward  to  the  earth,  then  towards  the  east;  after  this  it  was 
as  usual  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  each  holding  it  respectfully 
until  his  neighbor  had  taken  several  whiffs;  and  now  the  grand 
council  was  considered  as  opened  in  due  form.  The  chief  made  an 
harangue  welcoming  the  white  men  to  his  village,  and  expressing  his 
happiness  in  taking  them  by  the  hand  as  friends;  but  at  the  same 
time  complaining  of  the  poverty  of  himself  and  his  people;  the 
usual  prelude  among  Indians  to  begging  or  hard  bargaining.  Lisa 
rose  to  reply,  and  the  eyes  of  Hunt  and  his  companions  were  eagerly 
turned  upon  him,  those  of  M'Lellan  glaring  like  a  basilisk's.  He 
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began  by  the  usual  expressions  of  friendship,  and  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  object  of  his  own  party.  Those  persons,  however, 
said  he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  are  of  a  different 
party,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  their  views;  but,  added  he,  though 
we  are  separate  parties,  we  make  but  one  common  cause  when  the 
safety  of  either  is  concerned.  Any  injury  or  insult  offered  to  them 
I  shall  consider  as  done  to  myself,  and  will  resent  it  accordingly. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  treat  them  with  the  same  friend- 
ship that  you  have  always  manifested  for  me,  doing  everything  in 
your  power  to  serve  them  and  to  help  them  on  their  way.  The 
speech  of  Lisa,  delivered  with  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity, 
agreeably  surprised  and  disappointed  the  rival  party.  Mr.  Hunt 
then  spoke  declaring  the  object  of  his  journey  to  the  great  Salt  Lake 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  that  he  should  want  horses  for  the 
purpose,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  trade,  having  brought  with  him 
plenty  of  goods.  Both  he  and  Lisa  concluded  their  speeches  by 
making  presents  of  tobacco. — WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

2.  "Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Madame  Vanquer,  "that  Pere 
Goriot  has  melted  up  his  silver-gilt  porringer?"  "Were  there  two 
turtledoves  on  the  cover?"  asked  Eugene.  "Yes,  there  were." 
"He  must  have  cared  for  it.  He  wept  when  he  broke  it  up.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  him — by  chance,"  said  Eugene.  "He  did  love  it,  as 
for  his  life,"  answered  Madame  Vanquer.  "Now  see  the  force 
of  passion!"  said  Vautrin.  "That  woman  can  wring  his  very 
soul."  Eugene  went  up  to  his  own  chamber.  Vautrin  went  out. 
A  few  minutes  later  Madame  Couture  and  Victorine  got  into  a 
coach  which  Sylvie  had  called. — BALZAC. 


ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  justify  or  condemn  every  paragraph 
on  three  pages  in  your  history,  physical  geography,  or  literature  text- 
book. 

2.  Choose  any  lesson  in  this  book  and  write  out  the  list  of  topics 
treated  in  the  paragraphs  that  compose  it. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Choose  a  topic  and  make  an  outline  which  shall  show  the  para- 
graph structure  of  the  composition. 

2.  Write  the  paragraphs  on  the  following  topics,  making  a  con- 
nected whole  composition  of  the  three:  Early  morning  sounds  at  the 
farm ;  assembling  for  breakfast  in  the  farm  kitchen ;  going  to  work. 

3.  What  paragraph  topics  should  you  use  in  a  composition  on  "The 
Circus  Parade." 


LESSON  33 
THE  PARAGRAPH   (Continued) 

74.  How  Much  Should  Be  Put  Into  a  Paragraph. — You  have 
already  seen  that  the  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  built 
up  around  a  central  idea,  and  that  it  is  indicated  by  indention. 
It  stands  as  a  unit,  generally  complete  in  itself — a  small  com- 
position, between  the  whole  composition,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sentence,  on  the  other. 

The  ideas  which  should  be  included  in  a  paragraph,  however, 
you  have  yet  to  study.  Read  paragraph  3,  on  page  167.  The 
topic,  you  will  recall,  was  "The  Attack  of  the  Storm."  You  will 
see,  however,  that  there  are  several  distinct  scenes  portrayed 
during  the  description  of  the  attack.  Each  of  these  scenes  has 
several  sentences  to  describe  it.  Your  attention  is  directed, 
first,  to  the  vessel;  second,  to  Herrick;  third,  to  the  captain; 
and  last,  to  the  vessel  again.  Thus  you  see  that  a  paragraph 
may  be  composed  of  several  small  sentence  groups,  all  of  which 
deal  with  the  central  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

A  study  of  the  contents  of  paragraphs  will  help  you  in  or- 
ganizing the  paragraphs  of  your  own  compositions.  To  re- 
write or  revise  a  faulty  paragraph  is  a  serious  and  tiresome  task; 
as  elsewhere  in  life,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure."  But  what  is  the  ounce?  Simply  an  outline,  prepared 
according  to  principles  that  you  have  already  been  taught. 
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Examine  carefully  the  following  outline  of  the  paragraph 
just  referred  to : 

The  Attack  of  the  Storm. 

I.  The  Blow. 

(a)  Effect  on  boat. 

1.  Stopped. 

2.  Lay  still. 

(b)  Effect  on  Herrick. 

1.  Exulted  at  the  approaching  release  from  life. 

2.  Gloried  at  lying  amid  the  noises  of  the  storm. 

(c)  Effect  on  the  captain. 

i.  Hacked  away  at  the  foresheet  as  the  ship  was  filling. 
II.  The  Recovery. 

(a)  Tearing  of  the  foresheet. 

(b)  Righting  of  the  ship. 

(c)  Running  of  the  halyards. 

Exercise 

i.  Examine  the  following  paragraphs.  Pick  the  paragraph  idea, 
and  notice  the  subdivisions  which  are  used  in  presenting  it.  The  sub- 
divisions in  these  selections  have  been  numbered  for  your  guidance. 

(a)  (i)   It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Charlie  finally 
stretched  out  for  three  winks.     The  laborers  had  long  before  rolled 
themselves  up  in  their  blankets.     The  men  on  guard,  weary  of  peering 
into  the  darkness  and  the  silence,  made  themselves  as  nearly  com- 
fortable as  they  could.     (2)  And  it  was  half-past  three,  or  near  it, 
when  a  rope  was  cut  by  a  stealthy  hand  and  half  a  dozen  sleepy, 
obedient  mules  were  led  out  and  away.     Where  so  many  animals  were 
stirring;    and  where,  too,  lids  were  perhaps  drooping  over  hitherto 
watchful  eyes,  the  slight  disturbance  passed  unobserved.     (3)  At 
four  the  guards  were  changed,  and  the  new  day  began  to  make  itself 
known.     (4)  At  five  the  camp  was  astir;  and  a  boy,  searching  in  vain 
for  his  team,  came  upon  the  cut,  trailing  ends  of  rope,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  corral. — SAMUEL  MERWIN,  "The  Road  Builders." 

(b)  (i)  The  dogs  were  beating  about  the  glens  and  fields  as  usual, 
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and  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  sight,  when  we  heard  a  barking 
at  some  distance  to  the  left.  (2)  Shortly  after  we  saw  some  sheep 
scampering  on  the  hills,  with  the  dogs  after  them.  Scott  applied 
to  his  lips  the  ivory  whistle,  always  hanging  at  his  button-hole, 
and  soon  called  in  the  culprits,  excepting  Hamlet.  (3)  Hastening 
up  a  bank  which  commanded  a  view  along  a  fold  or  hollow  of  the 
hills,  we  beheld  the  sable  prince  of  Denmark  standing  by  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  a  sheep.  The  carcass  was  still  warm,  the  throat  bcre 
marks  of  the  fatal  grip,  and  Hamlet's  muzzle  was  stained  with 
blood.  Never  was  culprit  more  completely  caught  in  flagrante  dellctu. 
(4)  I  supposed  the  doom  of  poor  Hamlet  to  be  sealed;  for  no  higher 
offence  can  be  committed  by  a  dog  in  a  country  abounding  with 
sheep-walks.  Scott,  however,  had  a  greater  value  for  his  dogs  than 
for  his  sheep.  They  were  his  companions  and  friends.  Hamlet, 
too,  though  an  irregular,  impertinent  kind  of  youngster,  was  evi- 
dently a  favorite.  He  would  not  for  some  time  believe  it  could  be 
he  who  had  killed  the  sheep.  It  must  have  been  some  cur  of  the 
neighborhood,  that  had  made  off  on  our  approach,  and  left  poor  Ham- 
let in  the  lurch.  (5)  Proofs,  however,  were  too  strong,  and  Hamlet 
was  generally  condemned.  "Well,  well,"  said  Scott,  "it's  partly 
my  own  fault.  I  have  given  up  coursing  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  poor  dog  has  had  no  chance  after  game  to  take  the  fire  edge  off 
of  him.  If  he  was  put  after  a  hare  occasionally,  he  never  would 
meddle  with  sheep." — IRVING,  "Abbotsford." 

2.  Read  aloud  the  following  paragraphs,  be  ready  to  state  the 
paragraph  idea,  and  show  how  each  group  of  sentences  makes  this 
idea  clear. 

(a)  We  passed  through  an  open  gate,  then  another;  then  out  upon 
hard  road  for  half-a-mile  or  so  (but  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  actual 
distance  or  the  pace),  and  then  through  a  third  gate.  All  the  gates 
stood  open;  had  been  left  so  on  purpose,  of  course;  and  the  gray 
granite  side-posts  were  my  only  mile-stones  throughout  the  journey. 
Every  mortal  thing  was  strange  as  mortal  thing  could  be.  Here  I 
was,  hi  a  foreign  land  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life,  and  could  not  see 
now;  on  horseback  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  and  going  the  dickens 
knew  whither,  at  the  dickens  knew  what  pace;  in  much  certain  and 
more  possible  danger;  alone,  and  without  speech  to  explain  when — as 
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I  supposed  must  happen  sooner  or  later — my  run-away  fate  should 
shoot  me  among  human  folk.  And  overhead — this  seemed  the  oddest 
thing  of  all — shone  the  very  same  stars  that  used  to  look  in  my  bed- 
room window  over  Roscoff  quay.  My  mother  had  told  me  once  that 
these  were  millions  of  miles  away,  and  that  people  lived  in  them;  and 
it  came  into  my  head  as  a  monstrous  queer  thing  that  these  people 
:should  be  keeping  me  in  view,  and  my  own  folk  so  far  a.way  and  lost 
to  me. — A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH,  "Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts." 

(b)  Waking,  I  found  myself  in  darkness — not  like  that  of  night, 
but  of  a  room  where  the  lights  have  gone  out;  and  felt  that  I  was 
dying.  But  this  hardly  seem'd  a  thing  to  be  minded.  There  was  a 
:smell  of  peat  and  bracken  about.  Presently  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
feet  somewhere  overhead,  and  a  dull  sound  of  voices  that  appear'd  to 
be  cursing. 

The  footsteps  went  to  and  fro,  the  voices  muttering  most  of  the 
time.  After  a  bit  I  caught  a  word — "Witchcraft":  and  then  a  voice 
speaking  quite  close — "There's  blood  'pon  her  hands,  an'  there's 
blood  yonder  by  the  plough.-"  Said  another  voice,  higher  and 
squeaky,  "There's  scent  behind  a  fox,  but  you  don't  dig  it  up  an' 
take  it  home."  The  tramp  passed  on,  and  the  voices  died  away. 

By  this  I  knew  the  troopers  were  close,  and  seeking  me.  A  foolish 
thought  came  that  I  was  buried,  and  they  must  be  rummaging  over 
my  grave;  but  indeed  I  had  no  wish  to  inquire  into  it;  no  wish  to 
move  even,  but  just  to  lie  and  enjoy  the  lightness  of  my  limbs.  The 
blood  was  still  running.  I  felt  the  warmth  of  it  against  my  back; 
and  thought  it  very  pleasant.  So  I  shut  my  eyes  and  dropp'd  off 
again. — ARTHUR  T.  QUILLER-COUCH,  "The  Splendid  Spur." 

When  you  begin  a  composition,  first  prepare  the  outline,  select  in  order 
the  main  topics,  under  each  main  topic  have  the  necessary  divisions  and 
subdivisions.  In  your  writing,  whenever  you  begin  a  new  topic,  start  a 
new  paragraph. 


Write  a  composition  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  words,  upon 
one  of  the  following  subjects.  Bring  to  class  with  you  the  outline 
from  which  you  wrote,  and  be  able  to  show  that  your  paragraph 
division  follows  the  division  of  topics  in  your  outline: 
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1.  A  Day's  Fishing. 

2.  My  First  Theater  Party. 

3.  How  to  make  a  Canvas  Canoe. 

4.  The  Burning  of  our  Barn. 

5.  A  Drowning  Accident. 

6.  An  Adventure  in  the  Dark. 

7.  How  I  got  Summer  Work. 

8.  How  we  elect  a  Mayor. 

9.  How  we  can  Improve  the  Appearance  of  our  School  Building. 

10.  My  Most  Difficult  Study. 

11.  Newspaper  Exaggerations. 

12.  Organizing  a  Voting  Contest. 

13.  My  Duties  in  a  Grocery. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Examine  the  paragraphs   of  a  newspaper  article.     Are  they 
properly  constructed?     Is  the  central  idea  of  each  paragraph  clear? 
Are  there  any  subdivisions?     If  so,  are  they  properly  related  to  the 
central  idea  of  the  paragraph? 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  too  short  and  compact  to  need  subdivision. 

3.  Write  another  longer  paragraph  on  the  same  topic  with  at 
least  two  subdivisions. 

4.  Pick  out  the  subdivisions  in  the  longer  paragraphs  of  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

David  looked  sadly  at  his  fireman's  shirt  that  last  Christmas  had 
brought  him.  It  had  been  his  favorite  gift  of  all,  but  now  he  won- 
dered if  he  really  ought  to  wear  it.  For  when  he  had  put  it  on  the 
other  day,  the  big  high-school  boy  who  lived  in  the  apartment  above 
had  laughed  at  him,  and  cried: 

"You're  a  pretty  fireman,  you  are!  Why,  you  couldn't  blow  out  a 
match!" 

David  did  not  know, — how  could  he? — that  the  big  boy's  Latin 
grammar  had  not  agreed  with  him,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
he  was  so  cross. 

So  he  spread  the  suit  out  on  the  lounge  and  looked  longingly  at  it. 
Then  he  slipped  on  the  high  boots,  struggled  into  his  jacket,  and  last 
of  all,  cocked  his  hat  at  an  alarming  angle  on  his  head,  and  called 
boldly  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  floor: 
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"Guess  I  can  play  I'm  a  fireman  if  I  want  to!" 

He  stamped  heavily  out  into  the  hall,  and  then  all  at  once  came 
his  chance  to  show  if  his  courage  was  real  or  make-believe,  for  curl- 
ing in  the  upper  story  there  was  smoke,  and  everywhere  a  choking 
sense  of  fire.  David  thought  very  quickly  for  a  six-year-old  boy. 
Certainly  he  must  not  scare  mother;  she  was  sick.  And  the  janitor 
was  so  old  and  deaf  and  slow,  and  you  had  to  ring  his  bell  ever  so 
many  times!  That  would  not  do,  either.  No,  he  must  run  quickly  to 
the  engine-house  on  the  corner.  And  he  ran,  quicker  than  he  ever 
thought  he  could  run,  almost  as  fast  as  he  ran  in  his  dreams  at  night. 
Then  everything  happened  so  quickly  that  it  really  didn't  seem  like  a 
dream,  after  all,  when  he  thought  it  over.  For  as  he  stammered  out 
his  message  to  the  chief,  the  firemen  swung  into  line,  the  horses  came 
out  of  their  places  and  galloped  away,  and  the  whole  engine-house 
was  empty  quicker  than  I  have  told  you  this.  David  ran  after  them 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  thickly,  as  such  crowds  always  do,  a  pathetic,  little  tired- 
out  figure  in  his  rakish  fireman's  outfit. 

The  chief  saw  him,  and— the  fire  was  soon  out — pushed  a  place  for 
him  through  the  crowd,  and  let  him  stand  with  his  hand  resting  on 
the  hose  itself.  David  was  a  real  fireman  at  last!  And  how  proud 
he  felt  when  he  heard  the  chief  say  to  a  man  with  a  note-book  stand- 
ing near,  "Yes,  a  small  fire,  of  course,  but  it  might  have  been  a  much 
bigger  one  if  this  plucky  little  fellowvhadn't  run  to  tell  us  in  time!" 

The  next  day  the  newspapers  printed  the  story  of  David's  courage. 
A  hero  and  a  fireman  all  at  once!  David  could  hardly  believe  it! 
But  he  was  pleased  when  the  high-school  boy  stopped  him  on  the 
stairs  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  "Say,  boy!  That  suit's 
all  right!  You're  a  real  fireman  after  all!" — CARRICK,  "The  Little 
Fireman,"  in  The  Outlook. 

LESSON  34 
THE   PARAGRAPH   (Continue® 

75.  Topic  Sentence :  Its  Absence.: — You  have  learned  how  a 
paragraph  looks  on  a  page,  what  should  be  put  into  it,  and  how 
essential  to  an  effective  paragraph  is  an  outline. 
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As  you  read  the  paragraphs  on  pages  174-176  you  probably 
found  little  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  central  thought.  Read 
them  again  carefully. 

In  these  paragraphs  you  find  description  and  narration.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  the  topic  of  each  paragraph,  and  yet 
you  see  no  single  sentence  that  states  the  topic.  In  description 
very  often  the  effect  of  a  paragraph  is  beauty,  peace,  or  alarm; 
and  yet  no  sentence  will  baldly  state  the  fact  that  the  scene  is 
one  of  beauty.  In  a  story,  too,  one  action  may  follow  another, 
as  in  the  examples  given  above,  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
whole  idea  of  the  paragraph  makes  a  most  vivid  impression 
upon  you.  But  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  author  to  take  the 
time  to  tell  you  formally  what  the  topic  is.  Thus  you  see  that 
many  paragraphs  with  very  definite  topics  may  have  no  sentence 
which  states  the  topic  itself. 

76.  Topic  Sentence:  Its  Presence. — In  explanations  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  give,  in  recitations  in  class,  in  speeches 
in  your  debating  societies,  you  are  often  called  upon  to  explain 
some  term,  or  prove  some  point.  Step  by  step  you  proceed, 
and  make  your  audience  understand  clearly  each  new  point 
that  you  present,  by  your  clear  and  definite  statement  of  it. 
In  such  compositions  the  topic  of  each  paragraph  is  stated  in 
a  sentence  which  may  be  called  the  topic  sentence. 

Exercise 

Read  aloud  the  following  paragraphs,  and  be  able  to  tell  just  what 
the  italicized  sentence  in  each  does  for  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

i.  Thousands  of  Americans  sincerely  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  politically  the  most  radical  country  on  this  round  planet.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  lately  without  the  publication  of  some  alarming  prophecy 
of  the  evil  that  surely  will  befall  unless  we  mend  our  ways  and  utterly 
destroy  those  dangerous  persons  who  by  one  means  or  another  are 
seeking  to  change  things.  We  have  forsaken  the  gods  of  the  elder 
days  and  are  following  after  strange  red  gods  of  modern  manufac- 
ture. Prosperity  is  to  be  destroyed  and  individual  liberty  and  initia- 
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tive  are  to  be  submerged  in  the  rising  sea  of  American  radicalism. 
Woe  is  to  be  our  portion  and  desolation  will  fall  upon  the  land.  And 
all  this,  indeed,  because  one  man  favors  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
incomes,  and  another  favors  a  tax  on  inheritance,  and  still  one  more 
would  decrease  the  number  of  working  children,  and  yet  another 
would  reduce  street  railway  fares,  or  curb  illegal  industrial  com- 
binations.— The  Outlook. 

2.  Herrick  stood  transported.     In  the  gratified  lust  of  his  eye  he 
forgot  the  past  and  the  present;  forgot  that  he  was  menaced  by  a 
prison  on  one  hand  and  starvation  on  the  other;   forgot  that  he  was 
come  to  that  island,  desperately  foraging,  clutching  at  expedients. 
A  drove  of  fishes,  painted  like  the  rainbow  and  billed  like  parrots, 
hovered  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  schooner,  and  passed  clear  of  it,  and 
glinted  in  the  submarine  sun.     They  were  beautiful  like  birds,  and 
their  silent  passage  impressed  him  like  a  strain  of  song. — STEVENSON, 
"Ebb  Tide." 

3.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  safest  rail-way  line  in  the  country.    In  addi- 
tion to  having  four  tracks,  a  complete  block  signal  system  is  in  oper- 
ation.    When  one  train  is  following  another  upon  the  same  track,  it 
cannot  enter  any  block  until  the  preceding  one  has  left  it.     The  lights 
which  illuminate  the  tracks  are  set  close  beside  the  pillars  supporting 
the  roof,  so  that  the  motormen  cannot  see  the  lights  themselves,  and 
consequently  run  no  risk  of  confusing  them  with  the  signals.     The 
columns  between  the  tracks  are  set  so  close  together  that  if  a  train 
were  to  leave  the  rails  it  could  not  jump  over  upon  the  adjoining 
tracks.     The  third  rail,  through  which  the  electric  power  is  fed,  is 
protected  by  a  broad  covering,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  work- 
men coming  into  contact  with  it.     Even  the  windows  at  the  sides  of 
the  cars  are  so  arranged  that  they  cannot  be  raised  from  the  bottom. 
To  open  them,  the  upper  part  must  be  let  down.    There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  foolhardy  persons  to  risk  then:  lives  by  putting  their  heads 
out  of  the  windows. — The  Outlook. 

4.  That  the  country  is  facing  a  crisis  in  its  railway  finances  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  conservative  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers.    The  values  of  railway  securities  have  fallen  suddenly  and 
alarmingly;  it  is  reported  that  some  necessary  and  important  railway 
improvements  have  been  stopped  or  curtailed  because  the  promoters 
are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  alarm  about  the  future;  and  it  is 
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known  that  one  or  two  of  our  great  railway  systems,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply their  absolute  and  legitimate  needs,  have  had  to  borrow  funds  at 
expensive  rates  of  interest  in  foreign  money  markets,  because  Ameri- 
can investors  have  lost  their  faith  in  railway  stocks  and  bonds. — The 
Outlook. 

In  each  of  these  paragraphs  the  sentence  in  italics  presents  a 
special  subject — and  the  topic  of  that  paragraph.  These  are  the 
topic  sentences. 

As  the  reader  generally  wants  to  know  the  pith  of  the  para- 
graph, or  the  new  point  that  the  author  desires  to  make,  you 
will  generally  find  the  topic  sentence,  as  in  the  example  given, 
at  the  opening  of  the  paragraph.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may 
take  an  author  a  long  time  to  say  all  that  he  has  to  say  about 
the  subject  which  he  announces  in  his  topic  sentence,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  reader  shall  not  miss  the  point  an  author 
repeats  the  topic  sentence. 

Exercise 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud,  point  out  the  topic  sentences 
and  tell  why  they  stand  where  they  do. 

i.  Had  there  been  no  loss  of  life  by  war  and  pestilence  and  acci- 
dents of  various  kinds,  the  different  countries  would  have  been  occu- 
pied by  quite  other  men  and  women  than  those  that  fill  them  today. 
The  course  of  life  hi  every  neighborhood  is  changed  by  what  seems 
like  accidental  causes,  as  when  a  family,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  prac- 
tically wiped  out  by  typhoid  or  tuberculosis.  This  brings  new  people 
on  the  scene.  The  farm  or  the  business  falls  into  other  hands,  and 
new  social  relations  spring  up,  new  men  and  women  are  brought 
together  or  the  old  ones  driven  apart,  marriage  is  hastened  or  re- 
tarded, opportunities  for  family  life  are  made  or  unmade,  and  fewer 
children,  or  more  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  the  result.  The 
issue  of  some  battle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago  may  have 
played  a  part  in  your  life  and  mine  today — other  races,  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  race,  would  have  been  thrown  together  had  the  issue 
been  different,  and  other  families  started,  so  that  some  one  else  would 
have  been  here  in  our  stead. — The  Outlook. 
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2.  King  Alfonso  is  the  most  ardent  motorist  in  Spain,  and  the  most 
skilful,  if  not  the  most  reckless,  driver.    He  has  several  seventy- 
horsepower  machines,  and  when  he  drives  these  machines  in  the 
country  he  sometimes  goes  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  and  eighty  miles 
an  hour.    During  the  spring  months,  when  the  court  is  at  La  Granja, 
the  king  comes  to  Madrid  several  tunes  a  week.    The  distance  is 
ninety  kilometers  and  he  allows  one  hour  and  a  quarter  for  the  jour- 
ney!   The  road  lies  right  across  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  four  to  five  thousand  feet.    The  ascent  and  descent 
of  these  mountains  is  tremendously  steep,  being  made  by  a  series  of 
loops  like  the  roads  which  cross  the  Alps  in  Switzerland.     Only  the 
most  skilled  chauffeurs  can  go  over  this  road  at  even  a  moderate  rate 
of  speed,  but  the  king  goes  all  the  way  at  high  speed,  averaging  for 
the  entire  distance  nearly  a  mile  a  minute. — The  Outlook. 

3.  Plenty  of  poor  men  who  are  criminals  of  the  worst  type  escape 
punishment  because  of  technicalities,  just  as  plenty  of  rich  men  do. 
A  long  list  of  such  instances  could  be  produced,  a  list  of  which  I  think 
would  be  impossible  to  read  without  a  feeling  of  very  deep  indigna- 
tion.    Such  a  list  would  include  a  recent  decision  in  one  state  under 
which  a  murderer  was  turned  loose  because  he  had  been  convicted 
under  an  alias,  or  without  giving  his  alias.     In  a  recent  decision  in 
another  state  a  new  trial  was  ordered  because  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed under  an  indictment  which  charged  him  with  stealing  hides, 
and  did  not  specify  whether  they  were  cow,  mule,  or  sheep  hides. 
Another  instance  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all.     Two  pianolas 
had  been  stolen.     The  indictment  described  them  as  "pianos,"  and 
because  of  this  a  new  trial  was  ordered.     On  the  next  trial  experts 
convinced  the  Court  that  pianos  and  pianolas  were  the  same  thing; 
whereupon  the  Court  discharged  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offense !    A  reading  of  these  de- 
cisions makes  one  feel  profoundly  grateful  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oklahoma  for  its  opinion — rather  breezily  expressed — in  a  case  where 
it  very  sensibly  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial  because  a  useless  word 
had  been  omitted  from  an  indictment. — The  Outlook. 

4.  The  story  of  the  1912  White  Sox,  for  the  first  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, is  one  of  the  romances  and  surprises  of  the  game.     From  the 
start,  this  strange  mixture  of  old  age  and  youth,  tore  into  the  oppo- 
sition and  played  terrific  ball.     Callahan  seemed  to  have  qualities 
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of  leadership  whereof  the  enemy  knew  not  until  too  late.  He  chose 
his  pitchers  wisely,  and  the  pitchers  answered  to  his  bidding  by  twirl- 
ing such  games  as  had  not  been  imagined  possible.  When  his  great 
old  catcher,  Sullivan,  was  crippled,  the  junior  backstops  filled  the 
breach — and  the  White  Sox  kept  on  winning.  The  infield,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  scoffers,  seemed  ridiculous.  Anybody  and  everybody  took  a 
whirl  at  covering  first  base.  On  second  was  stationed  Morris  Rath, 
who  had  been  in,  and  out,  of  the  fast  company  before,  going  out 
rather  more  rapidly  than  he  came  in.  Rath  made  good  and  did  it 
most  magically.  At  short  appeared  one  Weaver,  raw  minor  leaguer 
— and  he,  too,  delivered  valuable  goods  with  skill  and  speed.  Harry 
Lord  turned  up  again  at  third — a  mainstay  of  the  team.  Two  old 
warhorses  skirted  the  outfield,  Callahan  and  Mclntyre,  and  between 
them,  Ping  Bodie  played  ball  like  a  demon.  This  strange  young-old 
combination  went  into  the  ring  like  a  new  edition  of  Terry  McGovern 
— and  cleaned  them  up  just  as  McGovern  used  to  do.  A  surprise  party? 
Yes,  brothers,  and  a  corking  big  surprise  besides! — Baseball  Magazine. 

5.  Scientific  experiments  have  proved  that  the  appetizing  appear- 
ance and  odors  of  food  which  cause  the  flow  of  gastric  fluids,  the  so- 
called  appetite  juice,  increase  both  the  enjoyment  with  which  the 
food  is  eaten  and  its  digestibility;  but  from  Socrates  down  we  have 
been  warned  to  "beware  of  food  which  tempts  you  to  eat  when  you 
are  not  hungry,  and  of  drinks  that  tempt  when  you  are  not  thirsty." 
The  home  table  can  be  made  dainty  and  appetizing,  a  pleasure  to  look 
forward  to  each  meal,  without  expensive,  out-of-season  delicacies  to 
tempt  the  appetite  and  dull  its  enjoyment  of  each  season's  appropri- 
ate offering.     "To  ignore  the  nutritive  value  of  food  as  the  first  test 
of  its  efficiency  and  to  regard  feeding  solely  from  the  esthetic  stand- 
point," says  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "is  to  undermine  the  stamina  of  the 
race."— The  Outlook. 

6.  Even  the  cattle  kings  and  the  sheep  barons  of  the  West  are 
automobile  converts,  and  to-day  many  a  cowboy  and  sheep-herder 
can  steer  the  gasoline  car  of  his  boss  with  almost  as  great  skill  as 
he  can  brand  a  calf  or  shear  a  sheep.     In  going  from  one  ranch  to 
another,  or  in  catching  up  with  the  herds  that  are  being  driven  to 
the  railway,  the  big  stockman  may  not  bother  to  detour  in  order 
to  follow  a  road.     He  will  not  make  record  runs  through  the  sage- 
brush and  across  the  fields  and  over  the  plains  and  low  hills,  and 
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he  will  occasionally  lose  an  hour  in  shoveling  a  grade  across  a  deep 
ditch — but  then  life  is  too  short  to  follow  roads  always,  and  anyway, 
that  is  the  way  he  always  did  on  horseback.  He  may  own  two 
hundred  saddle-horses,  yet  he  now  thinks  twice  before  saddling  up 
and  riding  twenty-seven  miles  to  town.  He  could  follow  the  old  road 
and  the  cut-off  trails  down  the  canon  through  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  darkest  night  that  ever  was,  and  nowhere  else  on  earth  does 
he  feel  as  much  at  home  as  in  the  saddle — but  there  is  a  difference 
between  from  daylight  till  noon  on  horseback  and  a  leisure  hour 
on  a  leather  cushion. — The  Outlook. 

7.  Now,  however,  the  Department  wants  to  do  more  than  that 
for  Bill  Smith.    It  wants  to  show  him,  not  merely  that  his  spotted 
clover-field  lacks  lime  or  drainage  or  what  not,  but  that  his  system 
is  wrong — that  his  farm  is  too  small  to  yield  him  a  decent  living 
if  he  sticks  to  general  farming,  after  the  fashion  of  his  neighbors  on 
"eighties"  and  "hundred  and  sixties."     The  Department  wants  to 
show  Bill  Smith,  not  merely  how  \o  grow  crops,  but  what  is  much 
more  important,  how  to  make  money  growing  crops.     It  wants  to 
point  out  the  best  thing  for  Bill  Smith  to  do  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal — whether  to  try  some  intensive  form  of  farming,  to  rent 
more  land,  or  to  sell  out  and  go  where  he  can  get  more  acres  for  his 
capital.     It  wants,  eventually,  to  be  able  to  send  an  expert  out  to 
see  Bill  Smith  and  talk  his  problems  over  with  him  and  tell  him 
what  to  do.     In  a  word,  the  Department  is  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks.     Practical  agricultural  economics  is  the  new  ideal,  and  help- 
ing Bill  Smith  make  more  money  is  the  new  job. — The  Outlook. 

8.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  the  window's  errors  and  distortions  by 
simply  raising  the  sash  or  stepping  out  of  doors.     But  even  then 
are  we  not  viewing  the  world  through  another  distorting  interfer- 
ence?   To  see  the  truth,  in  some  cases,  we  shall  need  to  go  out  from 
our  own  dooryard,  or  even  out  of  our  own  village,  county,  state, 
or  country.     He  who  cannot  thus  leave  his  own  surroundings  and 
see  for  himself  must  rely  upon  the  reports  of  others  if  he  would 
know  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  not  such  a  monster  as  the  window  showed, 
and  that  the  clergyman's  progress  is  such  as  befits  his  cloth  and  his 
station.     And  unless  his  witnesses  be  trustworthy,  he  has  but  ex- 
changed one  set  of  errors  for  another. — The  Outlook. 

The  topic  sentence  is  the  key  to  the  paragraph.     Therefore — 
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1.  It  usually  stands  near  the  beginning. 

2.  It  is  often  repeated  for  clearness  and  force,  especially  if  the 
paragraph  is  long  or  involved. 

3.  It  is  often  repeated  to  make  a  smooth  transition  from  one 
sentence  group  to  another. 

4.  It  often  stands  at  the  end  to  sum  up. 

5.  It  is  often  saved  until  the  end  to  avoid  prejudicing  the 
mind  of  the  reader  at  the  outset. 


Write  three  paragraphs  on  each  of  two  different  subjects  selected 
from  the  following  lists.    Use  a  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph: 

1.  A  Busy  Hour. 

2.  A  Foggy  Morning. 

3.  A  Discouraging  Accident. 

4.  A  Double  Play. 

5.  The  Forward  Pass. 

6.  Republican  Government. 

7.  The  Law  of  Signs  in  Algebra. 

8.  The  Honor  System  in  Schools. 

9.  The  Difference  Between  Narration  and  Description. 
10.  The  Difference  Between  Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 
Correction. 

When  your  work  isdone,  ask  yourself,  as  you  read  it  aloud,  Does  each 
sentence  make  clear  the  statement  that  my  topic  sentence  contains? 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  In  one  of  your  text-books  find  five  paragraphs  that  have  topic 
sentences,  and  show  that  in  each  paragraph  the  topic  sentence  might 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  an  outline  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Find  three  paragraphs  of  narration  without  topic  sentences. 

3.  Find  three  paragraphs  of  description  without  topic  sentences. 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  your  kitchen  stove;    tell  simply 
how  the  stove  looks.     Use  no  topic  sentence. 

5.  Write  another  paragraph  on  your  kitchen  stove,  explaining  how 
the  fire  heats  the  oven.     Use  as  your  topic  sentence,  "The  oven  of  a 
stove  is  so  situated  that  the  hot  air  from  the  fire  must  flow  over  or 
around  it  before  it  passes  up  the  chimney." 
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LESSON  35 
THE  PARAGRAPH   (Continue® 

77.  The  Development  of  the  Topic. — Your  study  of  the  last 
four  lessons  has  brought  you  to  the  point  where  you  can  or- 
ganize your  topic  and  decide  what  should  go  into  a  paragraph. 
The  growth  of  the  topic  into  the  paragraph  will  become  more 
and  more  easy  with  practice.  You  will  find  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  developing  the  paragraph.  Few  writers  of  long 
training,  however,  pause  in  their  writing  to  decide  what  means 
they  shall  employ:  saturated  with  the  kno wedge  of  their  sub- 
ject and  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  they  unfold  their  ideas  almost 
by  inspiration.  This  ability  cannot  be  attained  without  careful 
effort. 

In  description  and  narration  you  found  that  topic  sentences 
are  often  omitted,  and  in  your  own  work  you  may  find  but  few. 
Yet  there  is  in  every  properly  constructed  paragraph  a  regular 
process  of  growth  accompanying  the  expansion  of  the  author's 
mind  upon  the  topic:  the  picture  becomes  more  definite,  the 
action  more  animated. 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud. 

i.  Once,  in  our  same  mountain  home,  we  drove  down  the  Landoff 
valley  to  see  the  moon  rise.  Over  the  ridge  of  Kinsman,  fancy  could 
detect  a  lighter  space  in  the  dark  sky,  but  that  was  all  for  several 
miles.  The  road  ahead  was  almost  invisible,  the  horse  a  bobbing 
blur.  Presently  the  light  behind  the  mountain  became  more  definite. 
The  last  slope  was  outlined  behind  a  golden  halo.  Then  the  road 
plunged  down  between  high,  wooded  banks  into  utter  darkness,  and 
we  emerged,  suddenly,  abruptly,  beyond  the  last  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain, into  brilliant  moonlight.  The  harness  glittered,  long  shadows 
stretched  westward,  distances  became  luminous  and  distinct,  every- 
thing was  bright  and  clear-cut  as  by  a  sudden  flood  of  artificial  light. 
And  there  at  the  left,  just  across  the  meadow  in  a  gap  of  low  hills, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  hung  the  full  moon. — WALTER 
PRICHARD  EATON,  "Barn  Doors  and  Byways." 
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2.  All  the  school  was  by  this  time  at  the  fence,  breathlessly  watch- 
ing the  hard  ascent.  The  mountain  was  cleared  half-way  up,  not  a 
tree  or  a  rock  affording  shelter.  The  keeper,  selecting  a  vantage 
ground  just  ouside  the  cottage  gate,  took  his  stand  there,  and  grimly 
proceeded  to  do  his  "whole  duty,"  firing  calmly,  swiftly,  and  surely 
at  the  flying  figures.  In  running  accompaniment  to  the  gunshots, 
Micky's  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear.  "Keep  to  the  right  a  little 
grain!"  "Drop  down  in  the  swag  there,  so's  he  can't  hit  you  so  easy!" 
"Make  for  the  timber!"  Bullets  raised  tiny  clouds  of  dust  about  the 
feet  of  the  fugitives,  and  in  the  slope  just  ahead  of  them.  The  sec- 
onds seemed  ages ;  the  watchers'  hearts  stood  still.  Once  Blant  stopped 
short,  clutching  his  left  arm;  then  he  ran  on  again  more  swiftly 
than  ever,  the  arm  dangling  strangely.  Micky's  voice,  edged  with 
agony,  faltered  no  more  than  did  the  bullets.  "Can't  you  move  no 
quicker  'n'  that?  Once  you  reach  them  trees,  he'll  never  hit  you. 
Oh,  hurry!  hurry!  Seem's  like  I  could  crawl  faster.  You're  getting 
near  now.  The  trees!  the  trees!  the  trees!  Oh,  God,  they're  to 
'em!  They're  safe!" — LUCY  FURMAN,  The  Century  M agazine.  , 

78.  Space  Order  and  Time  Order  in  the  Development  of 
Paragraphs. — Although  you  find  no  topic  sentences  in  these 
paragraphs  you  feel  that  the  development  is  orderly.  In  the 
first  paragraph  the  different  elements  of  the  picture  are  placed 
for  you;  the  writer  makes  you  see  them  in  the  order  needed  to 
give  you  the  impression  of  the  whole:  he  has  used  the  space 
order.  In  the  second  paragraph  the  events  were  reported  in  the 
order  in  which  they  took  place;  that  is,  in  the  time  order, 

When  you  describe  a  piece  of  apparatus,  the  structure  of  a 
plant,  the  construction  of  a  bit  of  machinery,  etc.,  you  will  find 
the  space  order  the  most  helpful.  When  you  tell  how  to  per- 
form an  experiment,  conduct  a  meeting,  or  play  a  game  you 
will  find  the  time  order  preferable. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Bring  to  the  class: 

i.  A  list  of  five  subjects  which  you  should  treat  in  the  space 
order 
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2.  A  list  of  five  subjects  which  you  should  treat  in  the  time  order. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  subjects  you  have  chosen. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  In  one  of  your  text-books  find  five  paragraphs  that  are  de- 
veloped in  the  space  order. 

2.  In  one  of  your  text-books  find  five  paragraphs  that  are  de- 
veloped in  the  time  order. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  explain  to  the  class,  giving  illustrations  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  what  kinds  of  writing  call  for  the  space  order, 
what  kinds  call  for  the  time  order,  and  when  a  combination  of  the 
two  is  desirable. 
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THE  PARAGRAPH   (Continued) 

79.  Different  Ways  of  Developing  the  Topic  Sentence. — In 
the  development  of  the  topic  sentence  of  a  paragraph  every 
point  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  your  formal 
declaration  of  the  topic  must  be  banished  from  mind  and  paper. 
How  then  does  a  paragraph  grow? 

How  often  you  make  such  an  assertion  as  "The  feature  of  the 
game  was  Smith's  star  catch"  or  "The  evening  was  a  round  of 
excitement."  What  do  you  do  next?  Do  you  not  give  the 
details  connected  with  the  action  you  have  mentioned?  Per- 
haps you  make  a  statement  that  your  listener  may  not  fully 
understand  or  accept;  as,  "If  a  city  is  to  grow  rapidly  it  must 
stand  on  a  navigable  river."  You  then  give  examples  or  reasons 
to  support  your  point.  You  can  doubtless  recall  many  in- 
stances when  your  teacher  has  repeated  the  same  idea  in  differ- 
ent words  in  order  to  be  sure  that  every  scholar  shall  understand 
his  meaning.  In  describing  a  man's  appearance  or  character, 
you  often  use  comparison  for  the  sake  of  making  your  point 
clearer.  Thus  you  see  that  there  are  many  ways  of  developing 
a  topic  sentence.  You  may  use  any  one  or  as  many  of  them 
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as  you  like  in  your  writing,  but  you  must  develop  by  some 

means  or  other  the  proposition  contained  in  your  topic  sentence. 

The  topic  sentence  of  a  paragraph  may  be  developed  by: 

1.  Giving  details. 

2.  Citing  examples  or  reasons. 

3.  Comparison  or  contrast. 

4.  Combinations  of  these  methods. 

Exercise 

Point  out  the  means  by  which  each  of  the  following  paragraphs 
has  been  developed. 

(a)  Compared  with  the  flying-machine  of  the  future,  the  motor-car 
will  seem  as  tame  and  dull  as  a  cart  drawn  by  a  weary  nag  on  a  dusty 
country  road.     Confined  to  no  route  in  particular,  free  as  a  bird,  an 
adventurous  pilot  can  satisfy  his  craving  for  speed  in  the  high-powered 
monoplane.    Even  the  most  leisurely  of  air-towing  machines  will 
travel  at  velocities  that  only  a  racing-automobile  now  attains,  while 
the  air  racer  will  flit  over  us,  a  mere  blur  to  the  eye  and  a  buzz  to  the 
ear.    In  an  hour  or  two  a  whole  province  will  be  traversed;  in  a  day 
half  a  continent.    Swifter  than  any  storm  will  be  the  flight  of  its 
pilot.    If  the  black,  whirling  maelstrom  of  a  cyclone  looms  up  before 
him,  he  can  make  a  detour  or  even  outspeed  it;   for  the  velocity  of 
his  machine  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  fiercest  of  howling  wintry 
blasts.     At  a  gale  which  now  drives  every  aviator  timorously  to  cover, 
he  snaps  a  contemptuous  finger,  plunges  through  it  in  a  breathless 
dash,  and  emerges  again  in  the  sunshine,  as  indifferent  to  his  experi- 
ence as  a  locomotive  engineer  after  running  through  a  drizzling  rain. 
— KAEMPFFERT,  "Why  Flying  Machines  Fly,"  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

(b)  A  great  many  of  the  single  caribou  were  6n  the  small  islands. 
In  six  cases  that  came  under  close  observation,  the  animal  in  question 
had  a  broken  leg.     A  broken  leg  generally  evidences  recent  inroads  by 
hunters,  but  the  nearest  Indians  were  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south, 
and  the  nearest  Esquimaux  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were  the  only  human  beings 
in  the  vast  region,  and  certainly  we  had  broken  no  legs.    Every 
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caribou  fired  at  (eight)  had  been  secured  and  used.  There  is  only  one 
dangerous  large  enemy  common  in  this  country;  that  is  the  white 
wolf.  And  the  more  I  pondered  it,  the  more  sure  it  seemed  that 
the  wolves  had  broken  the  caribous'  legs. — ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON, 
Scribner's  Magazine. 

(c)  The  attitude  of  the  Tigers  in  this  episode  was  laudable  in  theory, 
though  sadly  impracticable  in  fact.    They  displayed  a  steady  loyalty 
to  a  team  mate,  whom  they  considered  unjustly  treated,  which  could 
not  fail  to  win  much  popular  sympathy  for  their  cause.    They  showed 
themselves  to  be  fearless  in  a  fight  for  what  they  deemed  to  be  their 
inherent  rights,  but  erred  in  the  methods  they  employed  toward 
attaining  these  rights.     While  fighting  for  fair  treatment  for  them- 
selves, they  were  in  reality  fighting  against  the  very  game  they  rep- 
resented.   From  the  moment  they  stepped  outside  the  bounds  of 
organized  baseball,  they  allied  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the 
game.  They  did  not  manage  their  affairs  very  well,  and  it  was  inev- 
itable that  Ban  Johnson,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  organized 
baseball,  should  triumph  in  the  end.    In  their  final  yielding  to  the 
real  truth  as  presented  by  President  Navin,  they  showed  a  sound 
judgment  for  which  they  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit.    It  is  fre- 
quently harder  to  recede  from  a  false  position  which  has  been  taken 
unwittingly,  than  it  is  to  proceed  on  the  wrong  road.     The  Tigers 
in  this  crisis  proved  themselves  willing  to  admit  the  facts  when  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner.    In  the  light  of  after 
reflection  under  the  guidance  of  cool,  mature  judgment,  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  abandon  a  position  which  had  been  taken  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but  nevertheless  inadvisedly.     Upon  the  whole, 
the  Tigers  acted  throughout  this  trying  occasion  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  the  type  of  men  who  have  made  base- 
ball great. — Baseball  Magazine. 

(d)  She  was  as  handsome  and  handy  a  catboat  as  I  had  ever  seen. 
Lower  amidships  than  most  Cape  cats,  she  rose  high  enough  at  the 
bows  to  be  quite  dry.    Her  cockpit  was  larger  and  more  comfortable 
than  other  boats  with  her  cabin-room.    And  greatest  joy  of  all  for 
cruising,  there  was  headroom  below!    She  carried  somewhat  less  sail, 
to  be  sure,  than  other  twenty-five  foot  boats,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  make  her  slow,  and  in  stays  she  was  ready  as  a  bird. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

i.  From  each  of  the  topic  sentences  given  below  develop  a  par- 
agraph by  the  method  indicated: 

(a)  The  rain  gave  the  whole  garden  a  fresher  aspect. 

(Develop  by  giving  details.) 

(b)  Nothing  pays  better  in  business  than  courtesy. 

(Develop  by  giving  examples.) 

(c)  For  true  animal  companionship  and  faithfulness,  give  me 

a  good  dog.     (Develop  by  comparison.) 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  of  about  one  hundred  words  developing  each 
of  the  following  topic  sentences: 

(a)  Every  pupil  can  do  something  for  the  school  paper. 

(b)  A  pupil  sometimes  knows  more  about  the  lesson  than  the. 

recitation  would  indicate. 

(c)  The  amount  of  money  that  a  pupil  can  earn  outside  of 

school  is  considerable. 

2.  What  method  should  you  use  for  developing  each  of  the  following 
topic  sentences? 

(a)  The  sales  in  this  department  have  averaged  well  above 

what  might  have  been  expected,  all  things  considered. 

(b)  The  effect  of  war  on  the  common  soldier  is  unquestionably 

harmful. 

(c)  Gasoline  motors  are  distinctly  superior  to  steam  motors. 

(d)  Property  in  this  section  of  the  city  is  certain  to  rise  in 

value. 

(e)  Of  all  the  satisfactions  of  life  none  can  compare  with  the 

satisfaction  of  loyal  service  in  a  good  cause. 
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THE  PARAGRAPH   (Concluded) 

80.  Unity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis  in  Paragraphs. — A  well- 
written  paragraph,  like  a  well-written  sentence,  will  possess 
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unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  If  you  have  learned  to  write 
paragraphs  according  to  the  principles  already  given,  you  need 
not  fear  that  your  work  will  lack  these  desirable  traits.  Proper 
paragraph  development  will  secure  unity,  because  all  the  sen- 
tences of  the  paragraph  will  contribute  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
topic.  Nothing  will  be  kept  which  does  not  help  to  this  end. 
Coherence  will  be  secured  by  the  connecting  of  sentence  with 
sentence.  Emphasis,  which  bids  you  place  the  important  idea 
in  an  important  place — that  is,  at  the  beginning  or  the  end — 
is  assured  by  the  proper  placing  of  the  topic  sentence. 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud  and  test  each  for  its 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis: 

1.  Straight  in  toward  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay  through  the  nar- 
row passage  between  abrupt,  scarred,  and  broken  headlands,  where  the 
shores  rise  on  either  side  in  chaotic  jumble  of  cone-shaped  mounds 
and  hills,  the  flagship  heads  the  column:  flying  low,  almost  touching 
the  water,  a  flock  of  pelicans  swiftly  crosses  her  bows.     Again  the 
warning  whistle  blasts,  again  the  turn  of  the  helm,  and  now  hoists  of 
gayly  colored  flags  at  the  signal  yards.     Into  the  bend  of  a  deep  bight 
— where  more  rugged  hills  shoulder  one  another  back  from  the  beach, 
and  under  them  a  few  small,  low-roofed  houses  are  bunched  on  the 
strand — the  fleet  steams  slowly.     With  the  screws  barely  turning, 
nearer  and  nearer  in  toward  the  shores  the  great  battleships  glide,  the 
water  parting,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  to  break  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface,  before  the  push  of  the  high  stems.     Down  comes  the  gaudy 
bunting  and  black-speed-cones  from  the  signal  yards.     There  is  a 
roar  as  of  the  passing  of  a  heavy  railway  train  over  a  bridge,  as  the 
ponderous  anchors,  plunging  downwards,  drag  fathom  after  fathom 
of  the  heavy  chain  through  the  hawser-holes;    simultaneously  the 
shrill  boatswains'  whistles  pipe  out  on  the  forecastles.     Out  swing 
the  long  boat-booms  from  the  sides;    upwards  on  the  poles  at  the 
sterns  the  ensigns  rise,  and  the  many-starred,  blue,  square  "Jacks" 
are  run  up  on  the  staffs  in  the  bows.     The  long  cruise  is  ended. — 
The  Outlook. 

2.  Almost  all  the  children  who  appear  before  the  bar  of  our  juvenile 
courts  show  themselves  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  moral  or  ethical 
sense.     Two  little  chaps  were  arraigned  recently  for  stealing  from  a 
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vacant  house.  The  complaining  witness  merely  proved  that  he  had 
seen  them  coming  out  from  under  the  stoop,  but  could  not  show  that 
they  had  actually  been  in  the  house  or  connect  them  with  any  theft. 
It  was  clearly  a  case  of  "not  proven"  and  the  judge  was  about  to  dis- 
charge the  boys  when  one  of  them  asked  permission  to  explain  the 
situation.  His  statement  was  that  they  had  gone  into  the  house 
with  an  older  boy,  and  had  helped  to  dismantle  it  of  considerable 
salable  material,  and  that  they  had  then  failed  to  agree  with  the 
older  boy  upon  an  equitable  division  of  the  anticipated  profit,  and 
so  "they  ran  out  of  the  house  and  left  him."  This  explanation  was 
made  in  perfect  simplicity,  as  showing  their  entire  innocence  of  wrong- 
doing. Unfortunately,  it  did  not  so  impress  the  judge,  and  the  boys 
stood  self-convicted  by  what  they  expected  would  be  their  justifica- 
tion. This  is  but  one  illustration  of  many  that  might  be  given  to 
show  the  utter  lack  of  moral  perception  displayed  by  these  children. 
— The  Outlook. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  what  have  we  to  show  for  our  immense 
expenditure  of  money,  time  and  effort  in  the  schools?     How  does  the 
value  of  the  product  compare  with  its  cost?     Unfortunately,  we  can- 
not answer  this  fair  question,  because  we  cannot  measure  the  value 
of  our  product.     We  would  not  even  hazard  a  guess  concerning  its 
money  value;   and  we  are  all  agreed  that,  if  our  enterprise  has  suc- 
ceeded at  all,  we  have  produced  other  values  higher  than  monetary, 
and  inexpressible  in  dollars. 

The  impossibility  of  measuring  the  value  of  our  product,  and  so  of 
balancing  our  accounts  in  the  usual  way  of  business,  however  it  may 
tempt,  must  not  be  allowed  to  excuse  any  laxness  or  indefiniteness  of 
purpose  and  effort  in  the  conduct  of  our  educational  undertaking. 
On  the  contrary,  this  very  condition,  the  impossibility  of  applying 
the  wholesome  test  of  the  balance  sheet,  should  impress  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  holding  constantly  before  us  a  definite,  clear  idea  of 
the  product  for  which  our  whole  educational  enterprise  is  maintained; 
it  should  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  of  regulating  every  detail  of 
that  enterprise,  every  expenditure  of  money,  of  time  and  effort,  in  a 
way  to  secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  the  product  sought. — 
From  a  School  Report. 

4.  Those  things  which  we  regard  as  incapable  of  solution  we  often 
do  not  attempt  to  think  out,  relying  instead  on  tune  to  solve  the 
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problem  for  us.  But  when  we  do  start  to  think  something  out  it  is 
with  the  expectation  that  our  thoughts  will  reach  some  definite 
shape  in  words,  later  on,  perhaps,  to  find  expression  in  deeds.  The 
mere  desire  to  think  to  a  finish  on  any  given  question  is  a  point  won, 
because  the  arguments  against  serious  concentrated  thought  are  so 
many  and  diverse,  that  there  are  few  indeed  who  believe  in  it,  or 
believing,  attain  to  it. 

"I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call, 
And  I  never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at  all," 

wrote  a  well-known  satirist  of  a  certain  kind  of  politician,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  every  other  walk  of  life.  We  are  too  apt  to  shirk  thinking 
things  out,  simply  because  we  fondly  imagine  that  all  the  necessary 
thinking  on  the  subject  is  being  done,  better  than  we  could  do  it,  by 
somebody  else.  This,  of  course,  is  a  fallacy,  for  sooner  or  later  we  all 
have  to  learn  to  do  our  own  thinking. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Coherence  in  a  paragraph  calls  for  especial  care.  Study  again 
Lesson  29,  concerning  coherence  between  sentences.  In  the 
Supplementary  Assignment,  notice  the  paragraph  No.  3,  p.  159. 
That  paragraph  lacks  coherence  altogether,  and  is  weak  also  in 
emphasis.  Rewrite  it,  improving  it  in  both  respects. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Select  three  paragraphs  from  a  newspaper  and  test  them  for 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.     Make  such  improvements  as  you 
think  are  needed. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  sen- 
tence, the  paragraph,  and  the  whole  composition.     Test  it  for  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Test  for  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  all  the  illustrative  par- 
agraphs in  section  79  of  this  book. 

2.  Find  in  this  book  a  paragraph  lacking  unity,  coherence,  or  em- 
phasis.   Improve  it. 

3.  Find  in  this  book  three  paragraphs  each  possessing  in  marked 
degree  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 
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LESSON  38 
WORDS 

81.  Exactness  in  the  Use  of  Words. — As  you  converse  with 
your  friends  you  find  little  difficulty  in  making  yourself  under- 
stood.    The  thoughts  that  you  have,  you  communicate  by 
means  of  words  that  readily  come  to  your  lips.     If,  however,  you 
have  to  talk  to  your  principal,  to  a  whole  class,  or  to  a  stranger, 
you  often  feel  ill  at  ease.     You  suddenly  realize  that  your  ordi- 
nary conversation  abounds  in  careless  and  slang  expressions. 
You  cannot  regard  these  unfamiliar  auditors  as  your  own  inti- 
mate circle,  where  "everything  goes."     You  are  likely  to  find 
words  very  elusive;  you  pause  in  your  search  for  the  right  one. 
The  readiness  with  which  you  converse  with  your  playmates 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  and  they  have  the  same  standards  of 
expression.     To  talk  readily  with  persons  of  greater  age  or 
experience  will  gradually  become  a  pleasure  as  you  become 
more  familiar  with  their  standards. 

People  who  listen  to  you — or  read  your  compositions — have  a 
right  to  expect  you  to  express  yourself  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  readily  understand  you.  Here  is  where  slang  fails  you. 
As  a  rule  the  objection  to  slang  is  not  that  it  is  vulgar,  but  that 
it  is  inexact.  Most  slang  terms  can  be  applied  to  any  of  a 
dozen  objects  equally  well.  As  a  result,  the  do^ien  objects 
rarely  call  up  each  its  own  name  or  qualities.  The  first  step  in 
building  up  a  good  working  vocabulary  is  to  select  the  word 
that  expresses  your  meaning  exactly.  Then  your  message  is 
clear. 

82.  The  Effect  of  Vivid  Words.— You  will  often  find  that 
even  if  your  meaning  is  plain,  you  fail  to  make  some  points 
quite  as  prominent  as  you  wish.     The  picture  that  your  words 
paint  is  clear,  but  no  objects  are  set  forth  more  distinctly  than 
others.     You  must  choose  words  that  will  make  so  strong  an 
impression  that  your  hearer  or  reader  will  grasp  and  retain  the 
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details  that  you  think  most  important.   Then  your  message  is 
forcible. 

To  see  how  exact  and  forcible  a  writer  can  make  his  message, 
read  aloud  the  following  selections,  and  point  out  the  words  that 
seem  particularly  well  chosen. 

(a)  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with  the  stately  elbow-chair  of  carved  oak, 
in  which  the  country  squire  of  former  days  was  wont  to  sway  the 
sceptre  of  empire  over  his  rural  domain,  and  in  which  it  might  be 
presumed  the  redoubted  Sir  Thomas  sat  enthroned  in  awful  state 
when  the  recreant  Shakespeare  was  brought  before  him.    As  I  like  to 
deck  out  pictures  for  my  own  entertainment,  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  idea  that  this  very  hall  had  been  the  scene  of  the  unlucky  bard's 
examination  on  the  morning  after  his  captivity  in  the  lodge.    I  fancied 
to  myself  the  rural  potentate,  surrounded  by  his  body  guard  of  butler, 
pages,  and  blue-coated  serving-men,  with  their  badges;    while  the 
luckless  culprit  was  brought  in,  forlorn  and  chopfallen,  in  the  custody 
of  the  game-keepers,  huntsmen,  and  whippers-in,  and  followed  by  a 
rabble  rout  of  country  clowns.  .  .  .  Who  would  have  thought  that 
this  poor  varlet,  thus  trembling  before  the  brief  authority  of  a  coun- 
try squire,  and  the  sport  of  rustic  boors,  was  soon  to  become  the 
delight  of  princes,  the  theme  of  all  tongues  and  ages,  the  dictator  to 
the  human  mind,  and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppressor  by  a 
caricature  and  a  lampoon. — IRVING,  "Stratford-on-Avon." 

(b)  All  wrong-doing  produces  a  two-fold  injurious  effect:    it  es- 
tranges the  wrong-doer  from  those  who  are  possessed  by  a  passion 
for  righteousness,  and  it  injures  the  character  of  the  wrong-doer 
himself.    We  may  criticise  the  mother  when  she  says  to  her  sullen 
and  rebellious  child,  "Mother  cannot  love  you  when  you  do  so"; 
yet  what  the  mother  says  represents  a  real  and  vital  truth.     She  may 
still  love  her  child,  but  her  feeling  toward  him  is  not  the  same  that 
it  is  when  he  is  loving  and  obedient  to  her.    This  sulky  rebellion 
does  not,  however,  merely  thus  estrange  him  from  his  mother;   it 
also  destroys  his  happiness  and  for  the  time  being  also  corrodes  his 
character.    If  now  he  ceases  to  be  rebellious  and  sullen  and  comes 
back  to  his  mother  in  a  penitential  mood,  she,  if  she  be  a  true  mother, 
will  readily  restore  him  to  her  confidence  and  her  affections.    The 
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estrangement  is  over  on  her  part  as  soon  as  it  is  over  on  his.  But 
she  may  still  impose  some  discipline  upon  him  in  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  wrong-doing  and  correct  the  spirit  from  which  the 
wrong-doing  has  proceeded.  This  discipline  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
punishment;  at  least  it  is  no  expression  of  her  disapproval  of  the 
child.  It  is  an  expression  of  her  desire  for  his  highest  and  best  welfare. 
— The  Outlook. 

Weakness  and  inexactness  of  expression  often  arise  from  the 
use  of  common  words  for  which  more  forcible  or  more  accurate 
terms  may  easily  be  substituted.  Study  the  following  lists  of 
words.  Think  of  a  sentence  in  which  each  might  be  used. 
Note  the  shades  of  difference  among  those  in  the  same  group. 

Fellow,  boy,  man,  young  man,  individual,  person,  character. 

Girl,  maiden,  young  lady,  young  woman,  person,  individual, 
character. 

Great,  eminent,  powerful,  magnanimous,  large,  strong,  forceful, 
prodigious. 

Mean,  sly,  cunning,  suspicious,  crafty,  scheming. 

Good,  appetizing,  delicious,  palatable. 

ASSIGNMENT 

i.  Write  a  composition  of  one  hundred  words  describing  some  well- 
known  character  in  your  community.  By  exact  and  forcible  words 
try  to  give  an  impressive  picture  of  him. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  composition  of  two  hundred  words  explaining  the  prin- 
cipal business  in  your  town  or  city.     Use  words  that  will  make  your 
meaning  clear  and  impressive. 

2.  Find  words  to  apply  to  a  building  which  shall  give  a  more  exact 
and  forcible  impression  than  the  adjective  large. 

3.  Find  words  to  use  in  place  of  beautiful,  or  pretty. 

4.  Find  words  to  use  in  place  of  easy. 

5.  Compose  five  different  sentences  to  convey  more  exactly  and 
forcibly  the  idea  contained  in  the  expression:  He  is  a  bully  fellow. 
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LESSON  39 
AN  EXACT  VOCABULARY 

83.  Common  Words  Often  Used  Inexactly. — In  your  efforts 
to  enlarge  your  vocabulary,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  over- 
look the  exact  meaning  of  many  common  words.  In  fact,  you 
are  likely  to  hear  some  words  misused  so  often  that  you 
need  constant  practice  to  be  sure  of  using  them  correctly  your- 
self. 

Many  of  the  words  that  cause  pupils  difficulty  are  presented 
in  the  following  sentences.  Here  these  words  are  used  cor- 
rectly. 


In  the  following  sentences,  compare  the  italicized  words;  how  do 
they  differ  in  meaning?     Use  the  dictionary  if  you  are  in  doubt. 

Nouns 

1.  The  advance  of  the  army  was  necessarily  slow.    His  advance- 
ment from  one  department  to  another  surprised  his  rriends. 

2.  His  ability  to  control  men  gave  him  the  position.  When  it  comes 
to  comprehending  details,  few  men  have  his  capacity. 

3.  The  amount  of  his  losses  was  surely  a  million.    We  expected  a 
number  of  crates  by  this  express.    A  great  quantity  of  sugar  was 
destroyed. 

4.  Until  the  man's  base  character  was  found  out,  he  enjoyed  an 
excellent  reputation. 

5.  The  council  numbered  twenty  men.     Some  approved  of  his 
counsel  to  do  nothing.     The  eminent  counsel  for  the  defendant  mis- 
understands me. 

6.  Emigration  from  one  country  means  immigration  to  another. 

7.  The  invention  of  the  phonograph  has  brought  pleasure  to  many 
people.     The  discovery  of  gold  brought  to  the  spot  men  of  all  classes. 

8.  There  were  several  persons  present.     A  party  of  us  have  char- 
tered a  motor  boat.     The  trial  will  begin  as  soon  as  both  parties  arrive. 
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9.  Eleven   to   three!    A   handsome   majority.    The   votes   were 
divided  21,  20,  and  19;  so  he  won  by  a  scant  plurality. 

10.  The  farmer's  cart  was  filled  with  produce.    Production  must 
exceed  consumption.     Gold,  silver,  fruit,  and  grain  are  products  of 
California. 

11.  The  proposition  is  that  all  men  are  created  equal.    His  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  assessment  was  voted  down. 

Verbs 

1.  I  accept  with  pleasure  your  kind  invitation.    In  his  remarks  he 
excepts  the  members  of  the  senior  class. 

2.  She  was  visibly  affected  by  the  news.    The  commander  easily 
effected  a  landing. 

3.  Carry  this  note  to  Mr,  Smith.    Bring  me  an  answer.    Please 
fetch  a  chair  from  the  dining-room. 

4.  See  how  the  cowards  flee.    Birds  fly  south  when  winter  draws 
near. 

5.  I  wish  to  hire  your  boat.    He  was  able  to  let  his  house  to  a 
responsible  person.    They  would  lease  their  apartment  only  for  a 
year. 

6.  The  police  would  not  let  us  set  off  fireworks.    On  the  dash  to 
the  pole  we  had  to  leave  all  our  supplies. 

7.  Try  to  lie  still  for  a  few  moments.    He  lays  his  burdens  upon 
the  doorstep. 

8.  I  am  learning  to  write.    John  is  teaching  me  to  swim. 

9.  I  purpose  to  visit  Niagara  this  summer.    They  propose  that  we 
wait  until  the  last  train. 

10.  How  slowly  the  sun  seems  to  rise.    He  raised  the  weight  with 
ease. 

11.  You  sit  on  the  piazza  for  hours  at  a  tune.    Just  set  the  pail 
down. 

12.  The  train  starts  at   1.30.      The  professor  began   to  lecture 
promptly. 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

1.  All  the  scholars  were  at  the  game.   The  whole  squad  was  on  hand. 

2.  The  average  age  of  the  company  is  twenty-two.    The  ordinary 
woman  is  said  to  be  afraid  of  a  mouse. 
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3.  Apparently  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth.    Evidently  an 
athlete  finds  it  hard  to  study  just  before  a  contest. 

4.  He  had  almost  finished  his  task.    The  most  terrible  accident  was 
reported. 

5.  Not  a  defect  anywhere,  he  is  a  healthy  man.    By  reason  of  its 
elevation  and  drainage  the  site  was  healthful.    The  food  is  plain  and 
•wholesome. 

6.  She  is  likely  to  come  in  a  minute  or  two.    If  we  try  to  scale  the 
cliff,  we  are  liable  to  meet  with  accidents. 

7.  His  sufferings  had  made  him  mad,  and  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum. 
Unjust  treatment  makes  one  angry. 

8.  There  is  not  a  drop  left;  the  bucket  is  quite  empty.    They  are 
very  forgetful. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  In  a  composition  of  one  hundred  words  explain  the  ability  of 
one  of  the  leading  speakers  in  your  town. 

2.  Examine  the  words  used  on  three  pages  of  one  of  the  books  you 
are  reading  in  English  literature.     Note  words  which  give  exactness 
and  force  to  the  author's  expression. 

3.  Find  in  a  newspaper  three  examples  of  inexact  use  of  words; 
three  examples  of  weakness  due  to  poor  choice  of  words. 
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84.  How  to  Enlarge  Your  Vocabulary. — Although  you  are 
every  day  enlarging  your  vocabulary  unconsciously,  you  will 
find  that  conscious  attention  will  soon  give  you  a  valuable 
stock  of  exact  "words.  Make  a  determined  effort  to  carry  out 
the  following  suggestions: 

i.  Listen  attentively  to  persons  who  are  supposed  to  use 
words  correctly — your  teachers,  speakers  at  school,  lecturers, 
and  preachers.  In  case  some  words  or  phrases  strike  you  as 
particularly  effective,  make  note  of  them  and  use  them  yourself. 
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2.  When  you  are  reading  an  article  that  is  worth  while,  notice 
carefully  any  new  word  that  occurs.    As  soon  as  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  return  to  this  word  and  try  to  get  its 
exact  meaning  from  the  context.     If  you  get  its  meaning,  form  a 
sentence  in  which  you  use  the  word  correctly.     If  you  do  not 
get  its  meaning,  jot  it  down  on  a  "word-page"  in  your  memo- 
randum book,  and  look  it  up  later. 

3.  Examine  some  of  your  compositions  and  make  a  list  of 
certain  words  which  you  use  too  frequently. 

4.  Use  the  dictionary.    Look  up  the  words  that  you  have 
noted  in  your  memorandum  book  or  lists,  and  those  new  words 
which  occur  in  your  reading.     When  you  look  up  a  word  you 
will  find  first  its  derivation,  which  in  many  cases  will  aid  you 
in  remembering  the  meaning.    You  will  next  find  a  list  of 
meanings.     Read  this  list,  aloud,  if  possible, — while  you  keep 
in  mind  the  word  you  are  looking  up.     Read  aloud,  too,  the  list 
of  synonyms  given.     Read  the  selections  in  which  the  word  is 
used.    This  may  seem  an  unreasonable  task,  but  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  soon  the  result  of  your  study  will  show 
itself  in  your  speaking  and  writing. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Using  the  dictionary  as  directed  above,  come  to  class  prepared  to 
explain  every  word  in  the  following  selections: 

i.  In  the  notes,  I  have  planned  to  give  only  essential  facts  about 
the  origin  or  circumstances  of  composition  of  each  poem,  and  to  show 
its  connection  with  the  author's  life,  or  with  his  other  works.  Critical 
comment  has  been  excluded,  except,  in  a  few  cases,  that  of  the  author 
himself  or  of  contemporary  poets.  ...  In  making  the  selections  I 
have  tried  to  follow  not  so  much  my  individual  taste  as  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  now  pretty  well  formed,  as  to  which  poems  of  our 
elder  authors  are  the  best  and  most  representative.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  ready  generosity  with  which  so  many  critics  and 
teachers  have  given  me  the  help  of  their  advice  and  have  put  their 
special  knowledge  at  my  service. — C.  H.  PAGE,  Preface  to  "The  Chief 
American  Poets." 
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2.  As  the  boy  grew  older,  so  that  he  could  toddle  up  and  down  stairs 
and  walk  with  his  father  in  the  streets  and  fields  of  Lochau,  Witte 
broadened  the  horizon  of  his  knowledge,  giving  him  ever  more  in- 
formation about  matters  of  practical  utility,  moral  worth,  or  aes- 
thetic value. 

He  encouraged  the  child  to  ask  questions,  and  in  his  replies  went 
as  fully  as  he  could  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Above  all  things,  he  avoided  giving  superficial 
answers,  for  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  impress  upon  Karl  the  desira- 
bility of  thoroughness,  the  importance  of  reasoning  closely  and  care- 
fully, of  appreciating  analogies,  dissimilarities,  relationships,  of 
being  able  to  argue  logically  from  cause  to  effect.  If  the  child  asked 
him  something  to  which  he  could  not  respond  intelligently,  he  frankly 
confessed  his  ignorance,  but  suggested  that  by  working  together 
they  might  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Nor  in  his  daily  walks  and  conversations  with  his  son  did  Witte 
make  any  attempt  to  "talk  down"  to  him,  as  so  many  parents  are 
wont  to  do.  It  was  part  of  his  theory  that  "baby  talk,"  however 
strongly  it  may  appeal  to  the  sentimental  side  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, is  intellectually  enervating  to  their  children.  Since  language 
is  the  tool  of  thought,  he  argued,  every  child  should  be  taught  as 
soon  as  possible  to  express  itself  in  its  mother  tongue,  clearly,  fluent- 
ly, purely.  Not  the  least  important  element  of  Karl's  education, 
in  his  father's  opinion,  was  the  systematic  drilling  he  gave  him 
in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  letters  and  words,  and  in  the  correct 
use  of  the  different  parts  of  speech.  He  insisted,  too,  that  all  others  who 
talked  with  the  child — his  mother,  the  maid  of  all  work,  casual  visitors 
— should  be  careful  how  they  spoke  in  his  presence. — The  Outlook. 
Supplementary  Assignment 

Come  to  class  prepared  to  explain  any  word  in  the  following: 

i.  In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  world  in  this  hour  of  supreme  crisis  may  stimulate  those 
to  whom  it  comes  and  remind  all  who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn 
duties  of  a  time  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg  that 
all  editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will  give  as  prominent  pub- 
lication and  as  wide  circulation  as  possible  to  this  appeal.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  also,  to  all  advertising  agencies  that  they  would 
perhaps  render  a  very  substantial  and  timely  service  to  the  country 
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if  they  would  give  it  widespread  repetition,  and  I  hope  that  clergy- 
men will  not  think  the  theme  of  it  an  unworthy  or  inappropriate 
subject  of  comment  and  homily  from  their  pulpits. — PRESIDENT 
WILSON'S  PROCLAMATION. 

2.  From  this  time  on,  every  farmer  who  so  desires  may  have  an 
independent  gas  plant  of  his  own,  to  illuminate  his  house  and  furnish 
fuel  for  cooking.     The  convenience,  even  in  remote  rural  districts, 
will  cost  no  more  than  people  ordinarily  pay  for  gas;    and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  same  opportunity  offers  itself  to  the  suburban 
dweller,  if  his  immediate  neighborhood  be  not  already  piped  by  a 
lighting  company. — The  Outlook. 

3.  When  men  are  sent  to  jail  for  crime,  the  complete  and  immediate 
victory  of  justice  is  obvious  even  to  a  mean  man.    The  running 
account  of  crime  and  retributive  justice  is  stopped,  cast  up,  and  a 
final  balance  is  stricken,  with  the  red-ink  surplus  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness. As  a  deterrent  of  crime  it  is  efficacious  immeasurably  beyond 
a  decree  or  an  injunction.     A  thousand  years  of  the  English  commbn 
law  has  convincingly  demonstrated  that  where  men  have  the  power 
to  commit  crimes  and  the  motive  is  enormous  gains,  unless  the  jail 
or  the  gallows  is  interposed  between  them  and  the  fruits  of  their  crime, 
they  will  never  cease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  it.    The  only  effective 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  big  business  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  tra- 
ditional prescription  for  horse-stealing. — The  Outlook. 

4.  Some  of  the  opposition  rests  on  the  interests  of  those  who  find 
personal  liability  litigation  an  important  source  of  revenue.     Some 
of  the  opposition  rests  on  a  fallacious  comparison  between  maximum 
damages,  occasionally  though  rarely  recovered,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  seemingly  low  promised  average  compensation  provided  for  under 
the  bill.     Some  of  the  opposition  rests  on  a  desire  for  delay  in  the 
hope  of  finding  out  how  similar  bills  will  operate  in  different  states. 
Some  of  the  opposition,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  rests  on  the 
claim  that  railroad  men's  rights  of  compensation  for  injuries  have 
never  before  been  half  as  good  as  they  are  now  and  hence  it  is  well  to 
await  developments. 

5.  A  battleship  in  dry  dock — stripped  of  her  finery,  dirty  and  un- 
kempt, her  engines  motionless,  her  decks  deserted — seems  singularly 
futile  and  harmless  as  she  leans  weakly  against  the  props  which  are 
placed  along  her  sides.    Laborers  in  overalls  and  jumpers,  with  dinner 
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pails  in  hand,  throng  across  the  runway  and  disappear  into  a  gaping, 
ugly  turret.  In  spite  of  the  seeming  weakness  and  harmlessness  of 
the  inert  monster,  and  in  spite  of  the  throng  of  plodding  mechanics 
and  laborers  who  have  taken  the  places  of  the  smartly  and  nattily 
dressed  sailors  and  marines,  the  battleship  remains  a  destroyer  of 
health  and  life.  True,  it  is  not  easily  discovered;  the  dismantled 
ship  does  not  blaze  forth  and  thunder  out  its  message  of  injury  and 
death.  The  danger  is  an  insidious  one,  deliberately,  gradually, 
slowly  preying  upon  and  eating  out  the  health  and  life  of  its  victim. 
The  source  of  the  danger  is  lead — not  as  bullets  or  cannon  balls,  but 
lead  in  the  apparently  harmless  form  of  a  preservative  and  cleanser — 
lead  paint. 
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LESSON  41 
LETTER  WRITING 

85.  Qualities  of  a  Good  Letter. — It  would  probably  be  hard 
for  you  to  recall  the  period  when  you  did  not  write  letters. 
From  the  time  when  you  made  a  few  scrawls,  intelligible  only 
to  yourself  and  your  imaginative  parents,  you  have  probably 
practiced  written  composition  more  often  in  letters  than  in  any 
other  form.  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  you  to  write  letters?  Have  you 
seen  many  boys  and  girls  who  did  not  like  to  receive  letters?  A 
good  letter  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  good  talk.  You  should 
try  to  make  your  friends  as  eager  to  get  your  letters  when  you 
are  away,  as  they  are  to  see  you  when  you  are  in  their  vicinity. 
The  qualities  which  make  a  letter  enjoyable  to  you  are  generally 
the  qualities  which  would  make  your  letter  enjoyable  to  some 
one  else. 

The  writing  of  letters  dealing  with  business  matters  is  not  so 
familiar  to  you  as  the  writing  of  friendly  letters.  From  now  on, 
however,  you  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to  write  business 
letters,  not  only  during  the  summer  vacation  when  you  may  be 
at  work  in  some  office,  but  also  throughout  the  school  year  when 
you  are  arranging  athletic  contests,  ordering  books  and  athletic 
goods,  soliciting  advertisements  for  the  school  paper,  etc.  Such 
business  letters  as  these  should  conform  to  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  best  business  houses. 
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In  all  your  letter  writing  the  principle  of  the  golden  rule 
should  guide  you:  do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  The  two  things 
you  like  to  find  in  a  letter  are  interest  and  information.  There 
is  little  charm  in  a  letter  that  tells  nothing  that  you  care  to  hear, 
or  nothing  at  all.  You  can  make  your  letters  a  delight  to  your 
correspondent  if  you  try  to  take  his  point  of  view,  and  ask  your- 
self, "Now  if  I  were  Jack,  up  there  in  that  lonesome  hole,  half 
sick,  what  should  I  want  to  hear  from  the  fellows?" — or  any  other 
form  of  question  that  would  fit  the  case.  Write  as  freely  and 
frankly  as  you  would  talk. 

Exercise 

Here  are  some  letters  and  extracts  from  letters  of  the  friendly  type. 
Read  them  aloud.  The  persons  who  wrote  these  were  busy  men. 
Does  it  seem  to  you  that  they  were  grudging  of  their  time  amd  effort 
to  please  their  friends?  Which  letter  pleases  you  most?  Why? 
Which  least?  Why? 

Leadville,  Colo., 

December  25,  1879 

A  merry  Xmas  to  you  and  the  children.  I  wish  I  could  show  you 
the  view  from  the  window  where  I  sit.  We  stayed  over  night  at  a 
mining-camp  on  the  hillside  four  hundred  feet  above  Leadville.  On 
the  west  the  mountains  rise  into  the  great  range  that  parts  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  At  their  feet  lies  the  plain  of  the 
upper  Arkansas,  and  on  its  hither  side  the  concentrated  squalor  of 
this  great  camp  where  thirty  thousand  hungry,  eager  mortals  are 
scratching  for  wealth  in  these  ancient  hills.  The  thermometer  is  20 
degrees  below  zero,  the  snow  deep,  and  though  the  cold  does  not  bite 
as  at  home,  it  is  hard  to  bear.  My  wits  seem  frozen  in  me.  I  find 
it  hard  to  fix  my  mind  on  work  or  hold  impressions. 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler 

To  Joseph  Priestley 

Philadelphia,  3  October,  1775 
Dear  Sir:— 
I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  the  camp,  and,  having  just  heard 
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of  "this  opportunity,  can  only  write  a  line  to  say  that  I  am  well  and 
hearty.  Tell  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Price,  who  sometimes  has  his 
doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  de- 
termined and  unanimous,  a  very  few  Tories  and  placemen  excepted, 
who  will  probably  soon  export  themselves.  Britain,  at  the  expense 
of  three  millions,  has  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yankees  this 
campaign,  which  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  head,  and  at  Bunker's 
Hill  she  gained  a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  again  by 
our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the  same  time  sixty 
thousand  children  have  been  born  in  America.  From  this  data 
his  mathematical  head  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense 
necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and  conquer  our  whole  territory.  .  .  .  Adieu. 
I  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin 

Old  Park, 

Saturday,  August  26,  1769 
Dear  Mason: 

I  received  last  night  your  letter,  big  with  another  a  week  older 
than  itself.  You  might  as  well  have  wrote  to  me  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  desired  me  to  step  over  and  drink  a  dish  of ,  tea  with  you. 
This  morning  I  sent  to  Aukland  for  a  chaise;  the  man's  answer  is 
that  he  had  a  chaise  with  four  horses  returned  yesterday  from  Hartle 
Pool,  that  the  road  was  next  to  impossible,  and  so  dangerous  that 
he  does  not  think  of  sending  out  any  other  that  way,  unless  the  season 
should  change  to  a  long  drought.  I  would  have  gone  by  Durham, 
but  am  assured  that  road  is  rather  worse.  What  can  I  do?  You 
speak  so  jauntily,  and  enter  so  little  into  any  detail  of  your  own 
journey,  that  I  conclude  you  came  on  horseback  from  Stockton 
(which  road,  however,  is  little  better  for  carriages).  If  so,  we  hope 
you  will  ride  over  to  Old  Park  with  Mr.  Alderson;  there  is  room  for 
you  both,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  The  doctor  even  talks  of  coming 
(for  he  can  ride)  to  invite  you  on  Monday.  I  wonder  how  you  are 
accommodated  where  you  are,  and  what  are  you  doing  with  Gen. 
Carey.  I  would  give  my  ears  to  get  thither,  but  all  depends  on  the 
sun. 

Adieu, 

T.  Cray 
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17  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 

Monday,  April,  1844 
My  dear  May: 

I  promised  you  a  letter,  and  here  it  is.  I  was  sure  to  remember 
it;  for  you  are  as  hard  to  forget,  as  you  are  soft  to  roll  down  a  hill 
with.  What  fun  it  was!  only  so  prickly.  I  thought  I  had  a  por- 
cupine in  one  pocket,  and  a  hedgehog  in  the  other.  The  next  time, 
before  we  kiss  the  earth,  we  will  have  its  face  shaved  well.  .  .  . 

Tell  Dunnie  that  Tom  has  set  his  trap  in  the  balcony  and  has 
caught  a  cold,  and  tell  Jeanie  that  Fanny  has  set  her  foot  in  the 
garden,  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet.  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  was  the  sea- 
son when  "March  winds  and  April  showers  bring  forth  May  flowers!" 
for  then  of  course  you  would  give  me  another  pretty  little  nosegay. 
Besides  it  is  frosty  and  foggy  weather,  which  I  do  not  like.  The 
other  night,  when  I  came  from  Stratford,  the  cold  shriveled  me 
up  so,  that  when  I  got  home,  I  thought  I  was  my  own  child! 

However,  I  hope  we  shall  all  have  a  merry  Christmas;  I  mean 
to  come  in  my  most  ticklesome  waistcoat,  and  to  laugh  till  I  grow 
fat,  or  at  least  streaky.  .  .  .  There  will  be  doings!  And  then  such 
good  things  to  eat;  but,  pray,  pray,  pray,  mind  they  don't  boil  the 
baby  by  a  mistake  for  a  plump  pudding,  instead  of  a  plum  one.  .  .  . 
Your  affectionate  lover, 

Thomas  Hood 


In  the  Emigrant  Train, 
From  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 

-rk        /•>  i  •  August,  1879 

Dear  Colvin. 

I  am  in  the  cars  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  just  now  bowling 
through  Ohio.  I  am  taking  charge  of  a  kid,  whose  mother  is  asleep, 
with  one  eye,  while  I  write  you  this  with  the  other.  I  reached  N.  Y. 
Sunday  night;  and  by  five  o'clock  Monday  was  under  way  for  the 
West.  It  is  now  about  ten  on  Wednesday  morning,  so  I  have  already 
been  about  forty  hours  in  the  cars.  It  is  impossible  to  lie  down  in 
them,  which  must  end  by  being  very  wearying. 

I  had  no  idea  how  easy  it  was  to  commit  suicide.  There  seems 
nothing  left  of  me;  I  died  a  while  ago;  I  do  not  know  who  it  is  that  is 
traveling. 
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Of  where  or  how,  I  nothing  know; 

And  why,  I  do  not  care; 

Even  if,  even  so, 

My  travelling  eyes,  my  travelling  mind  can  go 

By  flood  and  field  and  hill,  by  wood  and  meadow  fair, 

Beside  the  Susquehanna  and  along  the  Delaware. 

I  think,  I  hope,  I  dream  no  more 

The  dreams  of  otherwhere, 

The  cherished  thoughts  of  yore; 

I  have  been  changed  from  what  I  was  before; 

And  drunk  too  deep"  perchance  the  lotus  of  the  air 

Beside  the  Susquehanna  and  along  the  Delaware. 

Unweary  God  me  yet  shall  bring 
To  lands  of  brighter  air, 
When  I,  now  half  a  king, 
Shall  with  enfranchised  spirit  loudlier  sing, 
And  wear  a  bolder  front  than  that  which  now  I  wear 
Beside  the  Susquehanna  and  along  the  Delaware. 
Exit  Muse;  hastened  by  child's  games. 

Have  at  you  again,  being  now  well  through  Indiana.  In  America 
you  eat  better  than  anything  else:  fact.  The  food  is  heavenly. 

No  man  is  any  use  until  he  has  dared  everything;  I  feel  just  now 
as  if  I  had,  and  so  might  become  a  man.  "If  you  have  faith  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed."  That  is  so  true!  Just  now  I  have  faith  as 
big  as  a  cigar-case;  I  will  not  say  die,  and  do  not  fear  man  nor  for- 

R.  L.  S. 

86.  Sincerity  an  Essential  of  Good  Letters. — You  have  prob- 
ably felt  that  these  letters  are  sincere,  that  they  ring  true.  The 
writers  tried  by  their  interest,  information,  and  ingenuity  to 
make  the  reader  glad  that  he  received  them.  In  your  letters  all 
types  of  composition  are  at  your  disposal ;  you  may  tell  a  story, 
describe  some  person  or  scene,  explain  the  construction  of  some 
piece  of  apparatus  or  the  rules  of  a  game,  or  try  to  induce  some 
one  to  believe  as  you  do  on  some  point;  you  may  write  in  prose 
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or  in  verse;  you  may  be  serious,  merry,  playful,  even  absurd, — 
if  your  friend  wants  you  to  be, — but,  you  must  be  sincere. 

As  compositions  your  letters  will,  of  course,  present  interesting 
points  in  the  natural  order;  that  is,  generally,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  events  happened,  or  the  different  steps  were  taken. 

Exercise 

Read  the  following  letters  aloud.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  give 
your  opinion  of  each.  Did  you  like  it?  Why?  What  particular 
touch  did  you  enjoy  most? 

New  York, 
September  5,  1848 
Dear  Madam: 

It  seems  to  me  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  some  account  of  your  health.  We  made  a  beau- 
tiful voyage  of  thirteen  and  a  half  days,  and  reached  this  fine  city 
yesterday.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  beautiful;  magnificent  woods 
of  the  Susquehanna  stretch  down  to  the  shore,  and  from  Hoboken 
lighthouse  to  Vancouver's  Island,  the  bay  presents  one  brilliant  blaze 
of  natural  and  commercial  loveliness.  Hearing  that  Titmarsh  was 
on  board  the  steamer,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  New  York 
came  down  to  receive  us,  and  the  batteries  on  Long  Island  fired  a 
salute.  General  Jackson  called  at  my  hotel  (the  Astor  House).  I 
found  him  a  kind  old  man,  though  he  has  a  wooden  leg  and  takes  a 
good  deal  of  snuff.  Broadway  has  certainly  disappointed  me — it  is 
nothing  compared  to  our  own  dear  Holborn  Hill.  But  the  beautiful 
range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  I  see  from  my  windows, 
and  the  roar  of  the  Niagara  Cataract,  which  empties  itself  out  of  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Oregon  territory,  have  an  effect,  which  your  fine 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
natural  would  I  am  sure,  lead  you  to  appreciate. 

The  oysters  here  are  much  larger  than  ours,  and  the  canvass  backed 
ducks,  are  reckoned,  and  indeed  are,  a  delicacy.  The  house  where 
Washington  was  born  is  still  shown,  but  the  General  I  am  informed, 
is  dead,  much  regretted.  The  clergy  here  is  both  numerous  and 
respected,  and  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  is  a  most  venerable  and 
delightful  prelate;  whose  sermons  are  however  a  little  long.  The 
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ladies  are  without  exception  the — but  here  the  first  gong  sounds  for 
dinner,  and  the  black  slave  who  waits  on  me,  comes  up  and  says, 
"Massa,  hab  only  five  minutes  for  dinnah."  "Make  haste,  git  no 
pumpkin  pie  else,"  so  unwillingly  I  am  obliged  to  break  off  my  note 
and  to  subscribe  myself,  My  dear  Madam 

Your  very  faithful  servt., 

W.  M.  Thackeray 

Cambridge, 

,     .  July  12,  1860 

My  dear  Charles: 

The  pen  I  write  with  emblemizes  me.  I  am  worn  to  a  stump.  I 
am  muddy  and  cloggy  with  the  work  I  have  had  to  do — the  feather 
part  of  me  (curtailed  at  its  best  estate)  has  been  torn,  nibbled,  and 
otherwise  rendered  as  little  suggestive  of  flight  as  possible — moreover, 
I  am  a  goose  .  .  . 

J.  R.  Lowell 

We  breakfasted,  as  agreed,  at  eight,  or  at  least  we  then  sat  down 
and  nibbled  bread  and  butter  till  such  time  as  the  chops  should  be 
done,  which  great  event  took  place  about  half-past.  We  tried 
pathetic  appeals  to  the  wandering  waiters,  who  told  us,  "They  are 
coming,  sir,"  in  a  soothing  tone,  and  we  tried  stern  remonstrance, 
and  they  then  said,  "They  are  coming,  sir,"  in  a  more  injured  tone; 
and  after  all  such  appeals  they  retired  into  their  dens,  and  hid  them- 
selves behind  sideboards  and  dishcovers,  and  still  the  chops  came  not. 
We  agreed  that  of  all  virtues  a  waiter  can  display,  that  of  a  retiring 
disposition  is  quite  the  least  desirable. 

Lewis  Carroll 

Cambridge, 
Thursday,  1883 

The  train  (I  came  by  way  of  Rutland,  Vermont)  was  as  usual  three 
hours  late.  I  dined  in  Vermont  fashion,  on  a  wet-flannel  sandwich 
and  a  piece  of  white-pine  pie,  all  out  of  a  brown-paper  parcel.  I 
have  supped  on  some  bad  ice-cream  and  a  sort  of  degraded  ginger- 
snaps  (neither  ginger  nor  snap).  You  will  know  that  I  am  well  when 
I  tell  you  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it  all.  House  seems  all  right. 
Cambridge,  by  contrast,  as  still  as  a  mountain-top. 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler 
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June  25,  189-. 
Dear  Pierrepont: 

Your  letter  of  the  seventh  twists  around  the  point  a  good  deal 
like  a  setter  pup  chasing  his  tail.  But  I  gather  from  it  that  you  want 
to  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  Europe  before  coming  on  here  and 
getting  your  nose  in  the  bull-ring.  Of  course,  you  are  your  own  boss 
now  and  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  better  than  any  one  else  how  much 
time  you  have  to  waste,  but  it  seems  to  me,  on  general  principles, 
that  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
sound,  and  who  hasn't  got  a  dollar  and  has  never  earned  one,  can't 
be  getting  on  somebody's  pay-roll  too  quick.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  I  have  instructed  the  cashier  to  dis- 
continue your  allowance  after  July  15.  That  gives  you  two  weeks 
for  a  vacation — enough  to  make  a  sick  boy  well,  or  a  lazy  one  lazier. 
Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Graham 

ASSIGNMENT 

While  your  mind  is  on  the  qualities  which  give  a  charm  to  friendly 
letters,  try  a  few  yourself.  Write  two  letters  to  two  different  friends. 
Talk  to  your  friend,  tell  him  what  he  would  most  like  to  hear, — of 
the  school  life,  the  sports,  the  parties,  the  home  life.  Be  serious  or 
playful,  as  your  mood — and  his — may  be.  Don't  waste  a  thought 
on  headings:  just  begin,  Dear  Jack:  or  Dear  Ellen:  and  pen  your 
message. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Write  letters  as  follows: 

1.  To  an  aunt,  thanking  her  for  some  present.    Tell  why  you  value 
it.    Add  some  family  gossip. 

2.  To  a  brother  who  is  in  business  in  the  city,  telling  him  what 
sort  of  a  position  you  want  him  to  find  for  you. 

3.  To  a  sister  who  is  at  college,  describing  the  goings  on  of  her 
set  at  home. 

4.  To  your  father,  asking  him  for  $5.00. 

5.  To  the  class  president,  who  is  sick  with  the  measles  during 
graduation  week. 
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6.  To  the  full-back,  who  broke  his  leg  in  the  play  that  won  the 
championship  for  your  school. 

7.  To  the  author  of  a  book  you  greatly  enjoyed. 

8.  To  the  teacher  who  "failed"  you  in  the  year's  work. 

9.  To  your  principal,  inviting  him  to  dinner  on  Sunday. 

10.  To  your  country  cousin,  making  plans  for  the  coming  vacation. 

11.  To  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town,  asking  him  to  join  you  on  a 
camping  trip.    Tell  him  what  to  take  and  how  to  meet  you. 


LESSON  42 
LETTER  WRITING   (Continued) 

87.  The  Mechanical  Parts. — In  all  letters,  whether  friendly  or 
business,  you  may  distinguish  between  the  impersonal,  or 
mechanical  part,  and  the  personal  part.  As  the  body  of  the 
letter — the  personal  part — is  the  only  part  that  is  really  coherent 
composition,  all  the  rest  of  the  letter  may  be  considered  mechan- 
ical ;  that  is,  effectiveness  and  correctness  depend  upon  follow- 
ing simple  rules,  and  not  on  inspiration. 

These  mechanical  points  may  be  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: 

a.  (Heading)  27  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  22,  1917 

b.  (Introductory  Address) 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Jackson 

371  Deering  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

c.  (Salutation)     Dear  Sir: 

d.  (Body) 

e.  (Complimentary  Close)       Very  truly  yours, 

f.  (Signature)  Frederick  C.  Raymond 
A.  The  Heading. — Most  business  houses,  and  not  a  few  private 

individuals,  have  the  heading  printed  or  engraved  at  the  head  of  their 
stationery;  under  these  circumstances,  you  have  only  to  write  the 
date,  below  the  heading,  and  well  to  the  right.  Generally,  however, 
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you  will  have  to  write  the  complete  heading.     Why  is  this  necessary? 
Have  you  ever  felt  like  answering  a  letter,  and  found  to  your  con- 
sternation no  statement  of  the  address  of  your  correspondent?     The 
need  of  the  heading  is  obvious. 
Examine  the  following  headings: 

541  Kimball  Building,  Tremont  St. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1917 

Boothbay  Harbor 
Lincoln  Co.,  Maine 

July  17,  1907 

Stowe,  Vt.,  Apr.  13,  1916 

The  Pines,  R.  F.  D.  27 
South  Woodbury,  Vt. 

March  i,  1910 

You  see  that  the  number  of  lines  varies  according  to  the  mass 
of  detail  necessary.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  principles 
to  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  See  that  the  written  heading  is  confined  to  the  right  half  of  the  page. 

2.  See  that,  if  space  permits,  city  and  state  stand  on  the  same  line. 

3.  Be  sure  that  month,  day  and  year  stand  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Successive  indention  makes  the  heading  more  attractive  to  look  at. 

B.  The  Introductory  Address. — Although  you  omit  this  in 
writing  to  close  friends  and  acquaintances,  you  should  always 
include  it  when  your  addressee  is  only  slightly  known  to  you, 
or  when  your  communication  is  of  a  business  nature. 

Examine  the  following  introductory  addresses: 

Mrs.  William  L.  Young 
243  Oxford  Terrace 
Bloomington,  111. 

R.  L.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Supt.  of  Schools 

Chester,  Pa. 
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Franklin  Steel  Works 
Joliet,  111. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
29~3S  West  32  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Thompson,  D.D. 
1841  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  see  that  the  same  principles  apply  here  as  in  the  heading, 
with  one  exception;  that  is,  the  written  introductory  address 
must  be  confined  to  the  left  half  of  the  page. 

Abbreviation  and  Punctuation. — In  the  heading  and  the  intro- 
ductory address,  abbreviations  are  generally  used  in  the  case  of 

1.  Names  of  states 

2.  Names  of  months 

3.  Street,  Avenue,  Company 

4.  Titles 

These  abbreviations  must  always  be  those  authorized  by  dic- 
tionaries and  not  those  which  you  have  invented.  The  year 
should  always  be  written  in  full:  1907,  1908,  1910,  1911. 

Punctuation  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  every  abbreviation  should  be  followed  by  a  period: 
St.,  Ave.,  Rev.,  Dr.,  N.  Y.,  Mass. 

Different  units  in  the  same  line  should  be  separated  by  com- 
mas; e.  g.,  the  street  from  the  town,  the  day  from  the  year,  the 
town  from  the  state. 

The  practice  of  putting  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  of  a 
heading  or  address,  and  a  comma  at  the  end  of  each  preceding 
line  is  rapidly  disappearing.  As  the  purpose  of  punctuation  is 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  such  confusion  is  prevented  by  the 
distinct  alignment,  it  seems  best  that  you  should  follow  the 
newer  method.  You  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
your  teacher. 
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Exercise 

Explain  every  mark  of  punctuation  used  in  the  above  headings 
.and  addresses. 

C.  The  Salutation. — In  position,  this  should  begin  at  the  mar- 
gin on  the  line  below  the  introductory  address.    In  form,  it 
should  express  your  relations  to  your  correspondent. 

For  friendly  letters  use: 

Dear  Jack: 
Dear  Martha: 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 
My  dear  Aunt  Jennie: 
My  dear  Mrs.  Logan: 

The  form  with  My  is  a  little  more  formal  than  that  without. 
In  general  letters,  the  form  most  commonly  used  is 

My  dear  Sir:  or    Dear  Sir: 

My  dear  Madam:    or    Dear  Madam: 

In  business  letters  to  an  individual  the  form  should  be 
Dear  Sir:  or    My  dear  Sir: 

If  you  are  writing  to  partners,  a  company,  or  corporation,  you 
should  use 

Dear  Sirs:  or  Gentlemen: 

Punctuation. — Although  the  salutation  may  be  followed  by 
the  comma  or  colon,  with  or  without  a  dash,  the  growing  ten- 
dency is  to  use  the  colon  without  the  dash.  For  uniformity, 
stick  to  that, — as  in  the  above  salutations. 

D.  The  Body. — You  have  already  had  some  practice  in  com- 
posing this  part  of  a  letter.     It  is  written  composition,  and  as 
such  must  have  the  regular  margin  and  indention.     As  for  its 
contents,  when  you  have  finished  your  message,  stop  writing. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  such  endings  as  "Hoping  that  you  are  all 
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well,"  "Trusting  that  I  shall  receive  an  immediate  answer";  few 
stop  to  read  such  expressions,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
contents;  so  be  sure  to  avoid  this  idle  waste  of  words. 

E.  The  Complimentary  Close. — Although  this  part  of  the  letter 
is  more  or  less  conventional,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  show  by  the 
form  you  use  the  relation  you  bear  to  your  correspondent. 

For  friendly  letters  you  may  use 

Sincerely  yours 
Faithfully  yours 
Cordially  yours 

If  you  are  writing  to  a  person  of  note  or  rank,  or  to  one  older 
than  you,  it  is  best  to  use 

Respectfully  yours 

For  business  letters,  it  is  well  to  stick  to  the  colorless  forms 

Yours  truly,  or 
Very  truly  yours 

Never  use  "sincerely"  or  "truly"  without  "yours." 

F.  The  Signature. — By  this  time  you  have  probably  decided 
how  much  of  your  full  name  you  wish  to  use  as  your  signature. 
Always  stick  to  the  same  form,  and  write  so  plainly  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  any  part  of  your  name. 

If  you  are  writing  as  the  representative  of  a  business  house  or  a 
school  organization,  be  sure  to  indicate  that  in  the  signature; 
otherwise  you  may  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  obli- 
gations you  have  assumed;  as 

Raymond  Chemical  Works, 

Joseph  P.  Smith, 

Manager 

For  the  Class  of  1914, 
Samuel  T.  Johnson, 
President 
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Abbreviation  and  Punctuation. — Any  abbreviation  in  the  com- 
plimentary close  is  discourteous.  Avoid  such  forms  as  Yrs. 
resp.,  etc. 

After  the  complimentary  close,  the  comma  is  regularly  used. 
In  the  signature  you  will,  of  course,  use  a  period  after  any 
initial;  but  none  should  be  placed  after  the  last  name. 

G.  The  Superscription. — This  includes  all  that  is  written  on 
the  face  of  the  envelope.  Upon  the  correctness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  address  depend  the  sureness  and  speed  of  delivery. 
The  introductory  address,  as  it  was  written  in  the  letter,  gives 
the  information  for  the  superscription. 

The  arrangement  of  the  superscription  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples: 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Bascom 
474  Main  St. 
Worcester 
Mass. 

In  general,  name,  street  and  number,  city,  state,  should  stand 
each  on  a  line  of  its  own. 

Special  information,  as  "In  care  of"  "R.  F.  D.  No.  3,"  etc., 
should  be  written  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner;  as 

Mrs.  George  H.  Reynolds 

Worcester 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7  Vermont 

Information  for  Return. — To  insure  the  speedy  return  of  mail 
in  case  the  addressee  cannot  be  found,  you  should  have  your 
own  name  and  address  written  or  printed  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  envelope. 

ASSIGNMENT 

i.  Upon  pieces  of  paper  3  by  6  inches  write  the  following  addresses 
as  they  should  appear  on  an  envelope: 
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(a)  Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  Z,  199  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

(b)  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  Department 

14. 

(c)  Maillard's,  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street. 

(d)  Russellville,  Iowa,  Barton  Land  Company. 

(e)  Jones  &  Brown,  Philadelphia,  Room  20,  58  Lehigh  St. 

2.  Write  the  following  headings  correctly: 

(a)  Cambridge,  June  19,  1907,  54  Matthews  Hall,  Harvard 

University,  Mass. 

(b)  Albany,  N.  Y.,  27  Saratoga  St.,  Jan.  17,  '09. 

(c)  Newton ville,    Mass.,  Newton    Technical    High    School, 

March  27,  '10. 

(d)  348  sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1907. 

(e)  Chicago,  111.,  540  Jackson  Boulevard,  May  9,  '08. 

(f)  Room  943,  Barristers'  Hall,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston, 

Mass.,  Aug.  27,  '09. 

3.  Write  the  heading  for  a  letter  written  from  your  home,  from 
your  school,  from  your  church. 

4.  Write  the  following  introductory  addresses  correctly  and  supply 
the  salutation  in  each  case. 

a.  Mrs.  George  I.  Western,  234  Summit  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

b.  John  T.  Reed,  Concord,  Mass.,  Home  School. 

c.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Loomis,  Omaha,  Neb.,  All  Souls  Church. 

d.  William   L.   Wright,   M.D.,   New   York   City,   Bellevue 

Hospital. 

e.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  29-35  West  32d  St.,  New  York, 

Publishers. 

f.  The   System   Company,  Chicago,  111.,    151-153   Wabash 

Ave. 

5.  Write  the  introductory  address,  the  salutation,  the  complimen- 
tary close  for  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  To  some  relative  at  his  place  of  business. 

(b)  To  one  of  the  school  committee  of  your  town. 

(c)  To  your  school  principal. 

(d)  To  the  mayor  of  your  city,  or  some  public  official. 

(e)  To  some  music  publisher. 

(f)  To  some  sporting-goods  house, 

(g)  To  some  dry-goods  establishment. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  (a)  Write  headings,   introductory  addresses,  salutations,  com- 
plimentary closes  and  signatures  for  five  business  letters. 

(b)  Write  the  same  parts  for  the  answers  to  the  above  letters. 

2.  (a)  Find  ten  addresses  of  advertisers  in  some  paper  or  mag- 
azine. 

(b)  Write  introductory  addresses  and  salutations  for  letters  to 
these  advertisers. 


LESSON  43 
BUSINESS  LETTERS 

88.  Always  to  the  Point. — You  have  probably  often  heard  it 
said  that  a  business  letter  should  be  an  impersonal  composition, 
— that  a  hard  and  fast  form  which  conceals  the  individuality  of 
the  writer  is  the  proper  means  of  communication.  In  so  far  as 
this  means  leaving  out  all  friendly  gossip,  the  health  of  the 
family,  reference  to  the  weather,  etc.,  the  business  letter  should 
be  impersonal.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  business  letter  is 
most  thoroughly  personal, — one  person  talks  to  another  person 
about  a  definite  piece  of  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  his 
attention,  hold  his  interest,  and  influence  his  decision.  A  well- 
known  business  house  has  said,  "Writing  letters  isn't  reciting 
formulas  nor  conjuring  with  catch- words.  It  is  talking  on 
paper.  Anyone  can  load  letters  with  the  useless  phrases  and 
expressions  of  antiquity.  Anyone  can  string  together  custom- 
bound  courtesies  and  conventionalities."  The  rules  that  "Old 
Man  Graham"  gives  his  son  in  "Letters  of  a  Self-Made 
Merchant"  are  hard  to  improve  upon.  "Have  something  to 
say.  Say  it.  Stop  talking." 

Here  are  some  business  letters,  more  advanced  probably  than 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  write  for  some  time.  Read  them 
aloud  and  be  ready  to  tell  why  they  are  good.  Are  there  any 
points  you  disapprove  of? 
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*Excelsior  Stationery  Co. 
New  York 

May  25,  1909 
Mr.  John  T.  Burke 

84  Broadway,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Burke: 

You  wouldn't  think  of  throwing  away  your  fountain  pen  simply 
because  the  ink  is  exhausted. 

Then  why  throw  away  your  worn  duplicating  machine  ribbons? 
We  can  re-ink  them  as  well  as  you  can  fill  your  fountain  pen. 

If  you  will  examine  one  of  your  apparently  worthless  ribbons  you 
will  find  that  the  fabric  is  scarcely  worn  at  all.  We  take  these,  treat 
them  with  our  special  process,  refill  them  with  ink  and  return  them 
to  you  practically  new  ribbons  and  for  only  one-half  the  cost. 

Read  the  enclosed  folder — it  explains  our  proposition  fully.  But  a 
trial  will  convince  you.  And  the  sooner  you  send  them  the  more 
you'll  save. 

Why  not  pack  them  up,  put  on  the  enclosed  shipping  label  and 
send  them  along  right  now? 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  I.  Hatch 

Manager 

*Empire  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

August  17,  1909 
Reliable  Shoe  Store 

47  Somerset  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

You  are  certainly  justified  in  complaining  over  not  having  received 
the  goods  you  ordered  by  express  fully  two  weeks  ago.  You  have 
been  very  considerate  in  waiting  so  long,  and  we  appreciate  fully 
how  you  feel  about  the  matter  now. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  express  company.  The  express  receipt  we  hold  shows  that  the 
goods  were  received  by  them  in  good  condition  the  very  day  your 
order  reached  us.  WTe  knew  you  were  in  urgent  need  of  this  stock  and  we 
made  a  special  request  for  quick  service  in  selecting  and  packing  ic. 

*From  "How  to  Write  Business  Letters,"  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 
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As  your  experience  has  probably  shown  you,  many  concerns  hold 
that  their  responsibility  ceases  the  moment  the  goods  are  turned  over 
to  the  express  company.  However,  we  always  consider  the  interests 
of  our  customer  as  more  important  than  a  technical  privilege  of  this 
kind  and  we  never  consider  a  transaction  closed  until  the  goods  are 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

So  we  are  having  a  duplicate  shipment  packed  and  forwarded  to 
you  today.  We  are  confident  that  these  goods  will  reach  you  almost 
as  soon  as  this  letter,  and  in  perfect  condition. 

The  matter  of  delay  in  the  previous  shipment  we  shall  take  up  with 
the  express  company  at  once  and  shall  have  them  trace  the  goods. 
In  the  meantime,  should  they  chance  to  reach  you  we  will  thank  you 
to  return  them  to  us,  charges  collect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Merrill  C.  Bates 

Manager 

The  letters  you  have  read  are  good,  because  they  are  clear, 
complete,  and  courteous.  If  your  letters  are  to  be  clear,  they 
must  stick  to  the  point,  present  details  in  the  proper  order,  and 
say  just  what  you  mean ;  if  they  are  to  be  complete,  they  must 
omit  no  important  detail — such  as  date,  amount,  means  of 
transportation,  etc.;  if  they  are  to  be  courteous,  they  must  be 
in  the  language  of  one  gentleman  to  another.  Failure  to  be 
clear  and  courteous  means  the  waste  basket  for  the  letter  and 
the  loss  of  respect  for  you. 

Here  are  three  letters  written  in  answer  to  an  advertisement. 
Read  them  carefully. 

2042  Columbus  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

June  24,  1917 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

I  desire  the  position  of  stock  clerk,  advertised  in  this  morning's 
Herald. 
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I  am  eighteen  years  of  age,  have  just  graduated  from  the  English 
High  School,  and  have  had  experience  for  two  summer  vacations  in 
the  stock  departments  of  houses  similar  to  yours. 

I  enclose  recommendations  from  my  high  school  head  master,  and 
from  the  heads  of  the  stock  departments  of  R.  H.  White  &  Co.  and 
Henry  Siegel. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Roswell  S.  Jones 

Boston,  June  24,  1917 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Gentlemen: 

You  want  a  boy  in  the  stock  department.  I  want  a  job.  I  shall 
report  to  your  Employment  Manager  at  8  tomorrow. 

Yours, 

IRVING  S.  ROBBINS 

47  Walkhill  St. 
Jamaica  Plain 

June  24,  1917 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Boston 
Dear  Sirs: 

Having  seen  in  the  Boston  Morning  Herald  of  June  24,  1917,  your 
advertisement  for  a  boy  in  the  stock  department,  I  beg  to  offer  myself 
for  consideration. 

I  have  been  in  the  high  school  four  years,  and  have  had  business 
experience.  You  may  refer  to  Mr.  Smith  of  the  high  school  for  a 
testimonial  of  my  character  and  ability. 

Trusting  that  I  may  hear  favorably  from  you,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  T.  Storrs 

Now  imagine  yourself  Employment  Manager.  Give  your  opinion 
of  each  letter.  To  which  boy  should  you  give  the  position?  Why? 

Here  are  some  letters  as  they  were  written  by  first-year  pupils. 
The  criticism  which  follows  each,  given  by  some  member  of  the  class, 
may  help  you  to  make  your  letters  better. 
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48  Huntington  Ave. 

T>        -.  ,f         ~  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1017 

Perry  Mason  Company 

Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Gentlemen: 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.75,  for  which  send  "The  Youths  Com- 
panion" to  my  address. 

Yours  truly, 

Fred  C.  Stone 

I  think  he  would  get  the  paper  all  right,  but  I  am  tired  of  letters 
beginning,  "Inclosed  please  find."  Besides,  the  order  should  come 
first.  It  would  be  more  complete,  if  he  had  told  the  issue  he  wanted 
his  subscription  to  begin  with,  and  had  stated  in  what  form  the  money 
was.  I  would  suggest — 

Please  send  me  "The  Youths  Companion"  for  one  year,  beginning 
with  the  issue  of  Sept.  15,  1917.  I  enclose  money  order  for  $1.75. 

Division  i  B,  High  School  of  Commerce 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1917 
Division  i  A,  High  School  of  Commerce 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

The  Basketball  team  of  i  B  challenges  your  Basketball  team  to  a 
game  of  basketball  to  be  played  in  the  gymnasium  next  Friday. 

Jan.  17,  at  3  P.  M.  _ 

Yours  truly, 

James  R.  Merrick,  Sec. 

If  the  basketball  team  is  to  play,  I  think  the  manager  of  the  team 
should  issue  the  challenge,  and  not  the  secretary  of  the  class.  It 
is  tiresome  to  hear  "basketball"  so  many  times.  There  ought  to 
be  some  mention  of  a  referee  too.  Besides  "in  the  gymnasium"  is 
unnecessary,  as  there  is  no  other  place  to  play.  I  suggest: 
Basketball  Team  of  i  A: 

We  challenge  you  to  a  game  of  basketball  to  be  played  Friday, 
Jan.  17,  at  3  P.  M.  Mr.  Crowley,  the  school  coach,  is  witling  to  act 

as  referee.  ... 

Very  truly  yours. 

Samuel  F.  Dodge,  Manager 

i  B  Basketball  Team 
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98  Kirkland  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Apr.  16,  1917 
Wright  &  Ditson 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  the  following  goods:   i  catcher's  mask,  $4.50; 
i  catcher's  mitt,  $3.00;   i  pr.  baseball  shoes,  size  5  C,  $5.00;  i  doz. 
League  Balls,  $15.00. 
Send  the  goods  by  Sawin's  Exp. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  T.  Power 

I  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  worked  in  a  store  filling  orders,  and  as  fast 
as  I  got  an  article,  I  had  to  check  it  off.  With  the  items  arranged 
like  this,  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  track  of  them.  Besides,  he  ought 
to  tell  about  the  express  at  the  beginning,  as  the  shipping  label  is 
made  out  from  the  heading.  It  would  be  better  if  he  had  given  the 
number  of  each  article.  He  hasn't  said  anything  about  sending  the 
money  or  charging  the  goods.  The  whole  thing's  a  botch.  Each 
article  ordered  should  be  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  the  whole  order  should 
be  "set  in"  more  than  the  body  of  the  letter.  It  won't  do  any  good 
to  read  it  aloud,  but  I  can  put  it  on  the  board.  (And  he  did.) 

98  Kirkland  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

April  16,  1917 
Wright  &  Ditson 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  by  Sawin's  Cambridge  Express  the  following  goods: 
i  Catcher's  Mask  No.  7  $4.50 

i  Catcher's  Mitt  No.  19  3.00 

i  Pr.  Baseball  Shoes  No.  16   Size  5  C  5.00 

i  doz.  League  Balls  15.00 

Charge  the  goods  to  the  personal  account  of  my  father,  X.  Y. 
Powers. 

Yours  truly, 
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Summit  High  School 
Reynolds,  Mass. 
Sept.  27,  1917 

'  Mr.  John  W.  Sharp 

Principal  Summit  High  School 

Reynolds,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Sharp: 

Fifteen  minutes  for  refreshments — and  exercise  too — seems  too 
short  a  recess  in  a  school  day  six  hours  long.     Are  you  willing  to  talk 
with  a  committee  of  scholars  to  see  if  without  shortening  the  time 
given  to  recitations  we  cannot  lengthen  the  recess? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Amos  J.  Lowell 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  that  the  beginning  is  too  "fresh,"  but  I 
can't.  If  the  principal  has  any  humor,  he'll  take  it  all  right.  I 
can't  see  anything  the  matter  with  the  rest.  It  is  polite  enough.  I 
can't  revise  it. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  by  a  school  boy  to  a  business  man  who 
was  thinking  of  employing  him  and  had  asked  him  to  call. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  letter  too  late  to  answer  sooner,  as  the  school  was 
closed  from  Thursday  last  until  Tuesday. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  meantime  I  have  secured  a  position 
with  a  firm  in  Cuba  and  sail  for  that  place  on  Friday  next.     Had 
your  letter  reached  me  sooner  I  might  have  considered  an  interview 
with  you;  but  as  it  is  now,  such  an  interview  would  be  impossible. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  B.  C. 

What  the  business  man  thought  of  this  letter  may  be  seen 
from  the  answer  he  wrote  to  the  boy's  teacher.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  answer? 
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Dear  Mr.  S.: 

Referring  to  the  attached.  It  might  be  a  kindness  to  young  Mr.  C. 
to  intimate  to  him  in  a  friendly  way  that  if  he  allows  his  habit  of 
"considering  interviews"  with  prospective  employers  to  get  the  best 
of  him  it  may  sometime  stand  in  the  way  of  his  marrying  the  railroad 
president's  daughter,  inheriting  his  property,  and  relieving  him  in  his 
old  age  of  the  management  of  the  system. 
Yours  very  truly, 

X.  Y.  Z. 


ASSIGNMENT 

Before  you  write  the  following  tetters,  think  what  you  are  going 
to  say.  Before  you  leave  your  work  see  that  it  is  direct,  clear,  com- 
plete, and  orderly. 

1.  Order  five  articles  of  the  apothecary  in  your  town. 

2.  Issue  a  challenge  to  a  rival  high-school  baseball  team. 

3.  Direct  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  to  change  your  mailing 
address  to  your  country  residence. 

4.  Inform  a  dry  goods  house  that  the  goods  you  ordered  did  not 
arrive  in  good  condition. 

5.  Send  your  subscription  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Phila- 
delphia. 

6.  Ask  a  dealer  of  seeds  to  send  you  his  catalog. 


Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Ask  the  manager  of  the  baseball  team  with  which  you  played 
recently  to  send  you  a  bag  of  bats  you  left  behind. 

2.  Write  to  the  leader  of  a  rival  debating  team,  asking  for  the 
approval  of  your  choice  of  a  judge  for  a  debate. 

3.  Write  to  a  dealer  to  tell  him  that  in  making  out  your  -bill  he 
charged  you  more  than  the  catalog  price  for  two  articles. 

4.  As  secretary  of  your  debating  club  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
a  person  who  assisted  your  team  in  preparation  for  a  debate. 
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LESSON  44 
SOCIAL  FORMS 

89.  Informal  Invitations. — Every  day  brings  invitations. 
Some  come  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  and  are  accepted  or  de- 
clined in  the  same  way.  Others,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of 
your  friends,  are  written.  Most  of  these  invitations  are  in- 
formal. Your  friends  really  want  your  companionship  in  some 
enjoyable  undertaking.  To  put  you  at  perfect  ease  the  invita- 
tion is  made  as  personal  as  possible,  and  everything  that  might 
suggest  formality  is  avoided.  Such  invitations  are  simply  brief 
personal  letters. 

Notice  the  cordiality  of  the  following  notes: 

Dear  Henry: 

Jack  is  coining  home  from  college  tomorrow.  Will  you  join  us  in 
welcoming  him  at  dinner  at  the  City  Club  at  6.30? 

Cordially  yours, 

29  Beacon  St.  William  S.  Lang 

December  22,  1917 

My  dear  Mrs.  Winship: 

I  am  giving  a  little  party  for  Ruth  next  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Will  you  not  come  over  with  Helen  about  three  o'clock  and  join  us 
afterwards  at  dinner? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Villa  Vale  view  Caroline  M.  Lane 

October  the  fifth 

In  these  two  examples  note  the  special  place  and  form  of  the 
heading.  Why  is  the  full  formal  heading  unnecessary? 

25  Strathmore  Road 
Brookline 

-nv        T>  Dec.  24,  1917 

Dear  Tom: 

Tomorrow's  Christmas.  The  goose  hangs  high.  Bring  the  family 
over  at  twelve-thirty  and  help  us  pull  it  down. 

Eagerly,  ^^  M    Trowbridge 
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419  Vernon  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

March  5,  1917 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

I  have  secured  two  seats  for  "Macbeth,"  and  as  it  was  through  your 
teaching  that  I  became  especially  interested  in  this  play  I  hope  you 
will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  having  you  with  me  at  the  Hollis  St. 
Theatre  next  Monday  evening. 

Sincerely  yours,       ._       ,,  „    _. 

Donald  B.  Ruddick 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Accept  or  decline  each  of  the  above  invitations. 

2.  Invite  your  principal  to  dinner. 

3.  Invite  a  friend  to  join  you  and  a  classmate  in  attending  a  cham- 
pionship football  game  in  a  neighboring  town.  • 

4.  Accept  this  invitation. 

90.  Formal  Notes. — Some  announcements  and  invitations  are 
sent  to  so  many  people  that  no  distinction  can  be  made  in  the 
intimacy  with  which  the  different  people  are  regarded.  For 
such  occasions  as  graduations,  receptions,  and  weddings,  for 
example,  custom  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  conventional  form. 

Examine  the  following  formal  notes: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Lord  Budlong  request  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  Overbrook,  Friday  evening,  November  the  fourteenth,  at 
half  past  eight  o'clock. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Long  regret  that  a  previous  engagement 
prevents  them  from  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Budlong  for  Friday  evening,  November  the  fourteenth. 

3 

Mrs.  William  Lawrence  Brown  requests  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Hay- 
dock's  company  at  luncheon  on  Thursday,  March  fifth,  at  one  o'clock. 
123  Ridgeview  Avenue. 
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4 

Miss  Haydock  regrets  that  a  previous  engagement  prevents  her 
accepting  Mrs.  Brown's  kind  invitation  for  Thursday. 

i8  Broad  Street. 
March  third. 

5 

Miss  Haydock  accepts  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Brown's  kind  invitation 
for  Thursday,  March  fifth,  at  one  o'clock. 

18  Broad  Street, 
March  third. 

You  will  notice  that  in  these  formal  notes  there  is  no  heading, 
salutation,  complimentary  close,  or  signature.  The  address 
and  date,  though  rarely  given,  may  be  added  below  and  to  the 
left. 


1.  Write  a  formal  invitation  to  the  graduation  exercises  of  your 
school. 

2.  Write  an  invitation  to  a  silver  wedding. 

3.  Accept  the  above  invitations. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Write  a  formal  invitation  to  a  luncheon  given  in  somebody's 
honor. 

(a)  Accept  the  above  invitation. 

(b)  Decline  it. 

2.  (a)  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  Burrill 
College,  write  a  formal  invitation  to  the  dedication  of  a  new  library 
building. 

(b)  Accept  the  above  invitation. 

3.  (a)  Write  a  formal  invitation  to  the  celebration  of  a  church 
anniversary. 

(b)  Decline  the  above  invitation. 
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LESSON  45 
THE  TYPES  OF  COMPOSITION 

91.  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  Argument. — You  have 
come  by  this  time  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  first-year  high  school 
English.  You  know  the  standards  by  which  composition  should 
be  judged  (Lesson  4).  You  know  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  a 
composition,  oral  or  written  (Lessons  5-12).  You  know  the 
principles  of  construction  in  sentences  and  paragraphs  (Lessons 
13-36).  You  have  studied  several  special  uses  of  composition 
which  are  even  now  of  some  importance  in  your  daily  life.  Now 
conies  the  study  of  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  and 
Argument  as  Types  of  Composition. 

This  study  may  well  begin  with  a  careful  attempt  to  define 
each  type;  for  although  you  already  know,  in  a  general  way, 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms,  Narration,  Description,  Exposition, 
and  Argument,  you  will  soon  need  a  much  more  exact  knowledge 
of  what  each  type  includes. 

Read  the  following  selections: 

i.  Now  we  were  close  upon  him;  now,  in  obedience  to  the  steersman, 
the  boat  sheered  out  a  bit,  and  we  were  abreast  of  his  labouring 
flukes;  now  the  mate  hurls  his  quivering  lance  with  such  hearty 
good-will  that  every  inch  of  its  slender  shaft  disappears  within  the 
huge  body.  "Lay  off!  Off  with  her,  Loney!"  screamed  the  mate; 
and  she  gave  a  wide  sheer  away  from  the  whale,  not  a  second  too 
soon.  Up  flew  that  awful  tail,  descending  with  a  crash  upon  the 
water  not  two  feet  from  us.  "Out  oars!  .Pull,  two!  starn,  three!" 
shouted  the  mate;  and  as  we  obeyed,  our  foe  turned  to  fight.  The 
whale's  great  length  made  it  no  easy  job  for  him  to  turn,  while  our 
boat,  with  two  oars  a-side,  and  the  great  leverage  at  the  stern  sup- 
plied by  the  nineteen-foot  steer-oar,  circled,  backed,  and  darted 
ahead  like  a  living  thing.  When  the  leviathan  settled,  we  gave  a 
wide  berth  to  his  probable  place  of  ascent;  when  he  rushed  at  us, 
we  dodged  him;  when  he  paused,  if  only  momentarily,  in  we  flew, 
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and  got  home  a  fearful  thrust  of  the  deadly  lance. — BULLEN,  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot." 

2.  The  more  I  looked  at  them,  the  more  I  was  impressed  by  their 
absurd  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  were  dressed  in  the  same 
coarse  homespun,  carried  similar  sticks,  were  equally  begrimed  about 
the  nose  with  snuff,  and  each  wound  in  an  identical  plaid  of  what  is 
called  the  shepherd's  tartan.  In  a  back  view  they  might  be  described 
as  indistinguishable;  and  even  from  the  front  they  were  much  alike. 

— STEVENSON,  "St.  Ives." 

3"  A  large  number  of  farmers — I  believe  a  majority  of  them — are 
now  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  selling  many  of  the 
staple  crops  at  a  real  loss.  By  this  I  mean  that  if  the  farmer's  time 
is  charged  up,  to  his  wheat-field,  for  instance,  at  the  wages  of  com- 
mon laborers  ^$2  to  $2.50  per  day),  and  if  there  be  added  the  other 
items  in  the  cost  of  production,  teams,  the  hired  men  and  their  board, 
threshing  bills,  seed  and  fertilizers — or  if  not  fertilizers,  then  depreci- 
ation of  land  and  use  of  land — the  selling  price  of  the  crop  will  not 
balance  the  account.  To  make  the  account  balance  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  charge  for  use  of  land  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  the 
wage  will  have  to  be  divided  by  two,  three,  or  four,  according  to  the 
price  of  the  grain  and  the  yield.  Astonishing  as  the  statement  is, 
it  is  a  fact  that  many  grain  and  hay  farmers  are  working  for  fifty 
cents  or  less  per  day,  and  boarding  themselves. — J.  P.  ROBERTS,  "The 
Farmer  and  his  Profits,"  The  Outlook. 

4.  Let  us  examine  the  assertion  that  war  is  inevitable  and  some- 
times necessary.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  con- 
tests of  past  ages  as  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  conquest  or  entered  upon 
under  trivial  pretexts  and  without  reason,  to  satisfy  the  whims  of 
autocratic  or  ambitious  rulers;  but  that  since  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  have  assumed  the  form  of  constitutional  and  repre- 
sentative governments  they  have  not  appealed  to  arms  except  for 
alleged  grave  reasons  of  state  involving  the  honor  and  high  interests 
of  the  countries  concerned.  The  United  States,  since  it  attained  its 
independence,  has  been  in  three  foreign  wars.  These  were  entered 
upon  under  the  constitutional  requirement  of  an  express  vote  of 
Congress.  It  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  we  are  dis- 
cussing if  we  inquire  how  far  these  three  wars  were  inevitable  or 
necessary. 
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The  War  of  1812,  our  first  foreign  conflict,  was  far  from  being 
inevitable.  While  it  was  justifiable,  according  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  the  better  sentiment  of  the  country  was  opposed  to  it. 
The  President,  Mr.  Madison,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  but 
he  was  overruled  by  a  few  fiery  spirits  in  Congress  known  as  the 
"War  Hawks,"  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  young  men, 
being  the  leaders  who  played  upon  the  sentiment  of  hostility  at  that 
time  so  fresh  against  England.  The  declaration  of  war  was  passed 
by  Congress  after  a  long  and  heated  debate,  a  large  minority  vote 
being  cast  against  it.  Five  days  after  this  action,  but  unknown  in 
America  owing  to  the  slow  means  of  communication,  the  Orders  in 
Council  were  repealed,  and  thus  the  main  cause  of  the  war  was  re- 
moved. 

The  fateful  decision  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  leader  of  the 
war  party,  predicted  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  that  we  would 
dictate  peace  at  Quebec  or  Halifax.  But  our  armies  crossed  the 
frontier  only  to  be  driven  back  in  defeat,  and  though  we  gained  some 
glory  on  the  water,  the  conflict  was  barren  of  results,  and  we  made 
peace  without  settling  a  single  question  about  which  we  entered  on 
the  contest.  Never  was  a  war  more  fruitless  in  its  conclusion.  It 
was  neither  inevitable  nor  necessary. — World  Peace  Foundation: 
Pamphlet  Series,  "War  Not  Inevitable." 

It  must  be  clear  to  you  even  at  first  reading  that  Selection  i  is 
an  example  of  Narration;  Selection  2,  of  Description;  Selection  3, 
of  Exposition;  and  Selection  4,  of  Argument.  It  must  also  be 
clear  that  the  selections  differ  very  decidedly  in  the  effect  each 
produces  on  you,  the  reader.  You  react  differently  in  each  case. 
Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

Reread  Selection  i.  Here  the  writer  is  trying  to  tell  what 
happened,  he  deals  with  actions;  he  relates,  one  after  another, 
things  that  were  done  and  said.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
these  things  actually  occurred  or  not,  nor  when  they  occurred. 
Composition  which  recounts  events  real  or  imaginary,  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future,  is  narration.  Not  all  narration  is  story-telling,  as 
it  is  in  this  example;  but  story-telling  is  the  most  striking  kind  of 
narration  and  the  one  that  you  can  best  study  at  the  beginning. 
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The  aim  of  the  story-teller  is  always  to  make  the  action  of  his 
story  seem  real:  he  hopes  that  you  will  feel  the  stir  of  these 
events,  hear  the  people  talk  and  see  them  move,  and  enter 
imaginatively  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  A  good  narrative 
of  this  sort,  therefore,  is  one  which  makes  the  reader  or  listener 
feel  as  he  reads  or  listens  that  he  is  an  eager  spectator  or  even 
an  actual  participant  in  the  movement  of  the  story.  And  all 
good  narration  has  this  characteristic  in  some  degree — it  makes 
you  feel  the  reality  of  what  happened. 

Reread  now  Selection  2.  In  this  selection  the  writer  is  trying 
to  express  in  words  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  men.  He  presents  such  details  that  you  can  con- 
struct a  general  picture  of  them  for  yourself.  He  hopes  that 
you  will  see  these  men,  and  feel  an  interest  in  them,  just  as  he 
did.  This  is  the  commonest  form  of  description  and  the  one 
you  can  study  with  most  profit:  it  aims  to  tell  how  things  look. 
Description  often  aims  of  course  to  present  impressions  made  on 
senses  other  than  sight:  in  describing  a  garden,  for  example,  one 
may  very  properly  speak  of  the  fragrance  of  the  roses,  the  soft 
touch  of  the  breeze,  the  cool,  sweet  taste  of  the  grapes,  and  the 
splash  of  the  fountain.  And  a  good  description  will  frequently 
present,  or  at  least  suggest,  the  impression  made  by  persons, 
situations,  scenes,  and  things  not  only  on  the  senses,  but  also  on 
the  feelings.  It  will  aim  to  produce  in  the  reader  the  joy  or  the 
sadness,  the  interest  or  the  weariness,  the  desire  or  the  aversion 
actually  aroused  in  the  writer:  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  and 
felt  he  tries  to  make  his  reader  see  and  hear  and  feel.  A  good 
description,  therefore,  is  one  which  gives  in  some  measure  the 
impression  made  by  the  presence  of  the  thing  described. 

Reread  next  Selection  3.  Evidently  the  author  of  this  para- 
graph feels  that  his  first  statement  needs  the  addition  of  details 
and  examples  in  order  to  make  its  meaning  entirely  clear. 
Standing  alone,  the  statement  would  not  be  understood;  it 
introduces  a  situation  which  demands  explanation.  Notice  that 
the  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  call  to  your  mind  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  farmer  or  his  fields,  nor  does  he  try  to  make  vivid  to 
you  the  course  of  the  farmer's  actions  through  the  day  or  year. 
He  aims  solely  to  set  forth  clearly  a  certain  consequence,  effect, 
or  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  farmer  works.  Expo- 
sition may  deal  with  the  meaning,  structure,  purpose,  opera- 
tion, position,  importance,  power,  use,  or  influence  of  the  object 
discussed,  or  with  anything  about  it  which  needs  a  clarifying 
statement  in  order  to  be  understood.  It  does  not  try  to  give 
the  reader  an  impression  of  anything  nor  to  tell  him  what  hap- 
pened, but  only  to  make  him  understand. 

Finally,  reread  Selection  4.  Here  the  writer  defends  a  prop- 
osition in  which  he  wishes  his  readers  also  to  believe.  This  is 
the  essential  character  of  argument.  When  you  argue  you  wish 
to  make  your  reader  or  listener  agree  with  you.  You  present 
reasons,  examples,  evidences,  or  authorities  to  prove  to  him 
that  you  are  right.  You  wish  him  to  think  as  you  do,  believe 
as  you  do,  act  as  you  do:  you  aim  to  convince. 

92.  Distinction  Between  Types  of  Composition. — These"  four 
types  of  composition  are  to  be  distinguished,  as  you  see,  by  the 
aim  of  the  writer,  and  of  course  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  always 
to  produce  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  What  do 
you  want  your  reader  to  do?  Do  you  want  him  to  get  a  vivid 
impression,  to  follow  the  course  of  events,  to  understand  more 
clearly,  or  to  agree?  In  the  course  of  a  single  conversation  you 
may  aim  at  all  these  results.  If  so,  you  will  use  all  four  types 
of  composition.  It  is  not  the  subject  that  decides  the  type  of 
composition  to  be  used,  but  the  way  you  want  your  reader  to 
grasp  the  subject.  Taking  The  Panama-  Canal,  for  example,  as 
your  subject,  you  may  describe  it,  tell  the  story  of  its  beginning 
and  progress,  explain  its  construction,  or  argue  for  or  against 
some  method  of  building  it;  or  in  a  single  speech  or  article  you 
may  do  all  four  of  these  things.  The  question  to  ask  yourself  is 
this :  How  do  I  wish  my  reader  or  listener  to  grasp  this  subject? 

It  is  important  to  ask  yourself  this  question  whenever  you 
have  any  time  to  prepare  a  composition,  even  if  only  a  few 
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minutes.  If  you  can  decide  what  type  of  composition  you  are 
to  use,  or  what  combination  of  types  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  come,  your  work  will  gain  much  in  effectiveness. 
Each  type  has  its  own  requirements  and  offers  its  own  opportu- 
nities for  effective  composition.  To  know  which  type  you  are 
using  gives  you  the  advantage  of  being  sure  of  what  you  are  about. 

But  you  will  not  always  find  it  easy  to  decide  which  type  to 
use.  Sometimes  the  best  way  to  convince  is  not  to  argue,  but 
simply  to  explain,  or  even  to  describe,  or  to  tell  a  story.  Every- 
thing depends  on  what  you  are  writing  or  talking  about,  and 
who  your  readers  or  hearers  are.  Often  you  can  describe  an 
object  most  effectively  by  telling  the  story  of  your  first  view 
of  it;  sometimes  you  can  best  explain  by  means  of  descriptive 
examples.  Argument  can  seldom  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
its  own,  but  sometimes  a  course  of  reasoning  will  occur  in  an 
exposition  or  even  in  a  narrative.  But  no  matter  what  type  you 
are  using,  your  aim  is  the  same:  in  narration,  to  carry  your 
reader  with  you  through  the  events  you  are  narrating;  in 
description,  to  bring  to  him  the  thing  you  are  describing;  in 
exposition,  to  give  him  an  understanding  of  your  subject;  in 
argument,  to  cause  him  to  make  up  his  mind.  If  you  can  be 
clear  in  your  own  mind  as  to  the  type  you  are  using  at  the 
moment,  you  are  at  a  great  advantage,  even  if  you  have  not 
chosen  just  the  right  type  to  use. 

Even  this  is  not  always  easy.  Sometimes  we  have  to  write  or 
speak  in  a  way  that  makes  us  turn  quickly  from  one  type  to 
another.  After  a  few  descriptive  sentences,  we  begin  to  nar- 
rate; after  a  line  or  two  of  exposition,  we  begin  to  argue;  or 
in  the  course  of  an  argument  or  an  exposition  we  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  to  describe  some  object  unfamiliar  to  our  audience. 
But  even  in  this  skipping  from  one  type  to  another  we  can  make 
our  composition  much  more  effective  if  we  can  remember  what 
we  are  about.  A  single  descriptive  sentence,  for  instance,  can 
play  its  part  in  an  argument,  an  exposition,  or  a  narrative  to 
much  better  purpose  if  it  is  good  as  description. 
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Notice  in  the  following  selections  how  well  the  authors  have 
used  a  sentence  or  two  of  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  selec- 
tion as  a  whole. 

i.  In  that  brisk  passenger  steamship  traffic  which  plies,  summer  and 
winter,  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot,  one  of  the  most  strategic  landmarks  is  the  island  of 
Monhegan.  The  steamers  bound  up  the  Kennebec  use  it  as  a  bearing; 
the  steamers  for  Penobscot  Bay  pass  between  the  island  and  the 
main,  and  on  a  breezy  day  a  fleet  of  half  a  dozen  coasting  schooners 
will  come  winging  inside  the  long,  high,  rocky  bulk  of  this  land  mass. 
Its  eastern  and  northern  sides  are  sheer  cliffs;  a  vessel  wrecked  on 
them  might  as  well  be  on  the  ledges  at  the  base  of  Newfoundland's 
ironbound  crags. 

Aids  to  navigation  have  naturally  been  quite  plentifully  bestowed 
on  this  spot  by  the  lighthouse  department  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  maintenance  of  them  has  not  been  without  its  difficulties. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  fog  whistle  on  Manans  was  very  imper- 
fectly audible;  the  whistling  buoy  has  declined  to  blow  on  stormy 
nights,  requiring  heroic  and  killing  labors  of  the  lighthouse  tender's 
crew  to  be  set  in  operation  again.  Only  this  winter  the  tender  was 
obliged  to  wait  fifteen  days  for  weather  moderate  enough  for  the 
placing  of  the  new  buoy — on  a  coast  which  is  hardly  a  place  for  the 
taking  of  liberties. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  should  have  been,  over  a  period 
of  years,  a  lightship  for  this  station.  Though  that  effort  did  not,  at 
one  time,  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  lighthouse  board, 
it  was  more  because  funds  were  scanty  and  lightvessel  stations  were 
being  established  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year  than  from  any  question 
of  the  strategic  value  of  a  lightvessel  off  Monhegan.  With  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  lightship  safely  through  the  national 
House,  and  every  likelihood  of  its  passage  in  the  Senate,  the  stony 
fronts  of  White  Head  and  Black  Head  will  be  shorn  of  much  of  their 
terror  for  New  England  seagoers. 

This  new  lightvessel  is  a  note  of  reassurance  to  all  that  body  of 
summer  and  winter  tourists  who  seek  the  regions  of  upper  Maine  by 
the  sea  route.  By  an  estimate  which  errs  if  anything  on  the  side  of 
conservatism  there  are  nights  in  summer  when  two  thousand  people 
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are  passing  Monhegan  in  the  passenger  steamers  alone.  The  number 
of  persons,  passengers  and  navigators,  who  would  be  safeguarded  by 
this  lightship  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  easily  exceed  a  hundred 
thousand.  For  the  mariners  of  New  England  it  will  mean  a  lighten- 
ing of  vigils;  for  the  passengers  they  carry  sounder  slumbers  while 
approaching  one  of  the  danger  spots  on  our  coast. — ALFRED  ELDEN, 
Boston  Transcript. 

2.  Whether  or  not  there  will  ever  be  sufficient  traffic  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  and  from  Minneapolis  to  warrant  the  stupendous  expendi- 
tures being  made  by  the  government  in  changing  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis,  nevertheless  from  a  purely  esthetic 
standpoint  the  possibilities  of  the  lake  to  be  created  by  the  dam  are 
unique.  The  beauties  of  the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  river 
flows  from  the  university  grounds  to  the  dam  are  known  only  to  the 
occasional  pedestrian  who  wanders  down  the  paths  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  on  either  bank  or  to  travelers  on  the  parkways  on  their  summits 
through  a  vista  among  the  trees.  To  realize  fully  the  charm  of  this 
stretch  of  river,  winding  between  precipitous,  wooded  banks,  broken 
by  deep  coulees  and  fine  headlands  of  bright-colored  sandstone,  it 
must  be  seen  from  the  water. 

To  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  creation  of  a  beautiful  lake 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  wide,  extending  from  the  very 
foot  of  the  campus  for  six  miles,  will  undoubtedly  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sport  of  boat-racing  which  for  lack  of  an  available  course 
near  at  hand  has  not  before  found  place  among  its  college  sports. 
The  shallowness  of  the  stream  has  heretofore  made  the  navigation  of 
the  river  from  Minneapolis  impossible  for  motor  boats.  With  the 
lake  as  a  starting-point  the  beautiful  stretches  of  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween and  below  the  Twin  Cities,  the  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  river,  running  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of 
the  Middle  West,  can  easily  be  reached,  while  for  canoes  and  rowing  no 
other  large  city  will  have  such  a  stretch  of  water  so  easily  available. 

The  point  selected  by  the  government  for  the  construction  of  the 
dam  and  the  topography  of  the  river  banks  made  the  execution  of  the 
project  a  comparatively  easy  one.  For  almost  the  entire  distance 
from  the  dam  to  the  university  grounds  the  river  flows  through  a 
deep,  narrow  cleft  in  the  sandstone  rock.  At  no  point  are  the  cliffs 
over  one  thousand  feet  apart  at  their  bases  or  too  low  to  form  ideal 
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lateral  retaining  walls  for  the  lake.  While  the  current  of  the  river 
is  swift  and  in  places  breaks  into  rapids,  the  actual  fall  from  the  flats 
to  the  dam  is  not  great,  the  crest  of  the  dam  being  only  thirty  feet 
high.  The  level  of  the  lake  will  therefore  not  be  sufficiently  high 
to  much  diminish  the  height  of  the  banks,  while  the  beauty  of  the 
shores  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  submerging  of  unsightly  flats 
and  shallows.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  land  which  will  form  the 
shores  of  the  lake  was  acquired  by  the  park  boards  of  the  two  cities 
before  it  had  been  defaced  by  man  and  retains  today  nearly  the 
same  charm  of  natural  wildness  which  existed  over  two  hundred  years 
ago  when  it  was  first  seen  by  Father  Hennepin. — Technical  World. 

3.  The  hooker  footed  on,  with  the  seas  tossing  her  about  as  a 
wooden  bucket  is  tumbled  in  a  beach  surf.  She  went  down  into  the 
hollows  until  the  lawyer  thought  she  was  never  coming  up,  and  she 
went  up  on  the  heights  until  he  thought  she  would  stay  up  there 
altogether.  The  seas  were  green  and  each  had  a  crest  of  white  that 
reminded  the  landsman  of  the  long  teeth  of  an  angry  dog.  .  .  . 

"That  jib  there,"  answered  the  fisherman,  after  a  long  gaze  forward; 
"I've  been  thinkin'  it  won't  hold  much  longer.  Beginnin'  to  rip  it  is 
at  the  foot  of  it.  Stand  up  now  and  hold  the  tiller  when  I  put  her  in  the 
wind.  Wait,  wait,  until  I  put  her  in  the  wind.  Have  a  care  now,  and 
let  me  show  you.  .'  .  .  but  that  was  a  blast!  Och,  it's  gone!"  .  .  . 

The  jib  had  ripped  from  the  foot  up  and  was  slatting  off  in  strips 
to  leeward  like  half  a  dozen  long-tailed  burgees. 

"Hold  her  as  she  is,"  said  the  fisherman.  "She'll  stay  there  now 
while  I  dive  into  the  hold  for'ard  for  a  bit  of  storm-sail  that  we'll 
make  a  jib  of.  I  always  mistrusted  that  old  jib." 

The  hooker  rode  the  waves  so  much  more  easily  with  her  head  to 
the  wind  that  the  lawyer,  though  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  how  it 
was  all  brought  about,  wondered  why  they  had  not  done  something 
like  this  before.  Certainly  this  was  better  than  to  let  her  heel  over 
until  she  threatened  to  roll  bottom  up. 

Forward  the  fisherman  had  got  out  a  small  triangle  of  canvas,  and 
was  swiftly  making  ready  to  attach  it  to  the  old  jib  sheet  and  hal- 
yards. To  expedite  matters  he  was  forced  to  lie  out  on  the  little 
bowsprit  and  allow  himself  to  be  buried  with  that  plunging  stick 
every  time  a  sea  came  his  way.  He  quickly  made  a  pair  of  rough 
hanks  of  a  piece  of  old  line,  cut  away  such  pieces  of  the  old  jib  as 
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threatened  to  hamper  operations,  came  back  inboard  and  hoisted 
away  on  his  halyards. 

"There!"  said  he,  jumping  aft,  beard,  hair  and  the  oil-skins  run- 
ning brine,  "there.  Now  we'll  go  on  our  way  again." — JAMES  B. 
CONNOLLY,  "Out  of  Gloucester." 

4.  Thus,  not  only  is  it  certain  that  the  chalk  is  the  mud  of  ancient 
sea-bottom;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  chalk  sea  existed 
during  an  extremely  long  period,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  to 
give  a  precise  estimate  of  the  length  of  that  period  in  years.  The 
relative  duration  is  clear,  though  the  absolute  duration  may  not  be 
definable.  The  attempt  to  affix  any  precise  date  to  the  period  at 
which  the  chalk  sea  began,  or  ended,  its  existence  is  baffled  by  diffi- 
culties of  the  same  kind.  But  the  relative  age  of  the  cretaceous 
epoch  may  be  determined  with  as  great  ease  and  certainty  as  the 
long  duration  of  that  epoch. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  interesting  discoveries  recently  made,  in 
various  parts  of  western  Europe,  of  flint  implements,  obviously 
worked  into  shape  by  human  hands,  under  circumstances  which  show 
conclusively  that  man  is  a  very  ancient  denizen  of  these  regions. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  old  populations  of  Europe,  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  revealed  to  us  in  this  way,  consisted  of  savages,  such  as 
the  Esquimaux  are  now;  that,  in  the  country  which  is  now  France, 
they  hunted  the  reindeer,  and  were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  bison.  The  physical  geography  of  France  was  in 
those  days  different  from  what  it  is  now — the  river  Somme,  for  in- 
stance, having  cut  its  bed  a  hundred  feet  deeper  between  that  time 
and  this;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  climate  was  more  like  that  of 
Canada  or  Siberia,  than  that  of  western  Europe. 

The  existence  of  these  people  is  forgotten  even  in  the  traditions  of 
the  oldest  historical  nations.  The  name  and  fame  of  them  had 
utterly  vanished  until  a  few  years  back;  and  the  amount  of  physical 
change  which  has  been  effected  since  their  day  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that,  venerable  as  are  some  of  the  historical  nations,  the 
workers  of  the  chipped  flints  of  Hoxne  or  of  Amiens  are  to  them,  as 
they  are  to  us,  in  point  of  antiquity. 

But  if  we  assign  to  these  hoar  relics  of  long-vanished  generations 
of  men  the  greatest  age  that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  they 
are  not  older  than  the  drift,  or  boulder  clay,  which,  in  comparison 
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with  the  chalk,  is  but  a  very  juvenile  deposit.  You  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  your  own  seaboard  for  evidence  of  this  fact.  At  one  of  the 
most  charming  spots  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Cromer,  you  will  see 
the  boulder  clay  forming  a  vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the  chalk,  and 
must  consequently  have  come  into  existence  after  it.  Huge  boulders 
of  chalk  are,  in  fact,  included  in  the  clay  and  have  evidently  been 
brought  to  the  position  they  now  occupy,  by  the  same  agency  as 
that  which  has  planted  blocks  of  syenite  from  Norway  side  by  side 
with  them. 

The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than  the  boulder  clay.  If  you 
ask  how  much,  I  will  again  take  you  no  farther  than  the  same  spot 
upon  your  own  coasts  for  evidence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  boulder  clay 
and  drift  as  resting  upon  the  chalk.  That  is  not  strictly  true.  Inter- 
posed between  the  chalk  and  the  drift  is  a  comparatively  insignificant 
layer,  containing  vegetable  matter.  But  that  layer  tells  a  wonderful 
history.  It  is  full  of  stumps  of  trees  standing  as  they  grew.  Fir 
trees  are  there  with  their  cones,  and  hazel  bushes  with  their  nuts; 
there  stand  the  stools  of  oak  and  yew  trees,  beeches  and  alders. 
Hence  this  stratum  is  appropriately  called  the  "forest-bed." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have  been  unheaved  and  con- 
verted into  dry  land,  before  the  timber  trees  could  grow  upon  it.  As 
the  bolls  of  some  of  these  trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  dry  land  thus  formed  remained  in  the  same 
condition  for  long  ages.  And  not  only  do  the  remains  of  stately  oaks 
and  well-grown  firs  testify  to  the  duration  of  this  condition  of  things, 
but  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  afforded  by  the  abun- 
dant remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  and  other 
great  wild  beasts,  which  it  has  yielded  to  the  zealous  search  of  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn. 

When  you  look  at  such  a  collection  as  he  has  formed,  and  bethink 
you  that  these  elephantine  bones  did  veritably  carry  their  owners 
about,  and  these  great  grinders  crunch,  in  the  dark  woods  of  which  the 
forest-bed  is  now  the  only  trace,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they 
are  as  good  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  time  as  the  annual  rings  of  the 
tree  stumps. — HUXLEY,  "On  a  Piece  of  Chalk." 

There  is  one  further  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  four  Types  of 
Composition,  although  not  a  serious  one.  There  are  two  ways  of 
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using  each  type,  which  are  fairly  distinct  from  one  another  and 
both  of  which  everybody  has  to  use  more  or  less  regularly.  We 
may  call  them  the  literary  and  the  practical  way,  or  the  formal 
and  the  informal  way.  Thus  in  narration  we  may  be  telling  a 
story,  or  we  may  just  be  recounting  what  has  happened,  merely 
for  purposes  of  information;  in  description,  we  may  be  describ- 
ing in  full,  so  that  our  readers  may  view  the  object  as  we  did, 
or  we  may  be  describing  merely  for  purposes  of  identification;  in 
exposition,  we  may  be  explaining  at  length,  or  we  may  be  merely 
defining  briefly;  in  argument,  we  may  be  engaged  in  full-fledged 
debate  or  we  may  be  merely  presenting  one  or  two  reasons  for  a 
proposition  or  a  plan  of  action.  In  the  following  chapters  you 
will  find  a  special  name  given  to  the  practical  or  informal  way 
of  using  two  of  the  four  types.  The  Account  of  Events  is  the 
name  given  to  the  informal  way  of  using  narration;  Delineation 
is  the  name  given  to  the  practical  form  of  description.  Under 
Exposition  and  Argument  there  is  less  difference  in  the  two 
ways  of  using  the  type,  and  this  year  you  will  be  very  little 
concerned  with  the  literary  form  of  these  types,  anyway.  Cer- 
tain principles  remain  the  same  for  each  type  whichever  way 
you  use  it,  and  you  can  make  sure  of  these  first.  You  will  find 
the  differences  between  the  two  ways  of  using  narration  and 
description  easy  to  understand. . 

Effective  narration  brings  clearly  before  us  events  we  are  not  -wit- 
nessing; effective  description  brings  dearly  before  us  objects  not  in 
our  presence;  effective  exposition  makes  us  understand;  effective 
argument  makes  us  agree.  It  is  important  to  know  which  type  to 
use.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  use  each  type  well.  Each 
type  has  its  own  general  principles.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  formal  and  the  informal  use  of  each  type. 


Take  "The  street  I  live  on"  for  a  subject.  Be  ready  to  tell  in 
class  how  you  might  write  about  that  subject  in  four  different  ways, 
one  under  each  of  the  four  types  of  composition. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Find  a  good  example  of  each  type  of  composition  in  a  book, 
newspaper,  or  magazine. 

2.  If  you  were  to  write  out  for  your  father  an  account  of  how  you 
spent  five  dollars  given  you  for  Christmas,  would  your  composition 
be  a  story,  an  account  of  events,  or  an  exposition? 

3.  If  you  were  to  write  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  full  directions  for 
reaching  your  house  from  the  railway  station,  what  types  of  compo- 
sition would  you  use? 

4.  Bring  to  the  class  the  following  excerpts  from  a  daily  paper,  and 
be  ready  to  explain  the  type  of  composition  used  in  each. 

(a)  An  editorial. 

(b)  A  column  from  the  sporting  section. 

(c)  A  paragraph  from  the  financial  page. 

(d)  A  problem  of  transportation. 

(e)  A  foreign  event  of  interest  to  this  country. 


LESSON  46 
NARRATION— STORIES 

93.  Qualities  of  Good  Narratives. — Narration,  as  you  have 
already  learned,  is  a  general  term  covering  those  forms  of  com- 
position which  deal  in  the  main  with  action.  Events,  happen- 
ings, occurrences,  incidents,  deeds — doings  of  any  sort — these 
give  us  the  subject  matter  of  our  narratives;  The  narrator  tells 
a  tale,  relates  an  adventure,  records  an  incident,  recites  events, 
spins  a  yarn.  In  its  literary  form,  narration  is  story-telling, 
which  ranges  all  the  way  from  telling  anecdotes  to  the  writing 
of  novels.  In  its  practical  form  narration  is  the  recounting, 
often  in  a  very  general  way,  of  what  has  happened.  The  secret 
of  effectiveness  in  narration  of  any  sort  is  to  make  the  sequence 
of  events  clear  and  impressive. 

Let  us  take  up  first  the  literary  form  of  narration — the  story. 
This  is  the  form  to  begin  with,  not  because  it  is  more  important 
than  the  practical  form  (which  we  call  the  Account  of  Events) 
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but  because  it  is  more  striking  in  its  features.  We  can  pass 
from  the  story  to  the  account  of  events  more  easily  than  we  can 
pass  the  other  way. 

In  telling  a  story  you  are  not  seeking  to  give  information,  but 
to  entertain.  Ypu  want  to  make  your  reader  or  listener  see 
what  happened  as  if  he  were  at  a  theater,  watching  the  action 
you  are  telling  him  about.  Somehow  or  other  you  must  give 
him  in  cold  words  the  impression  of  being  witness  to  what  went 
on,  with  all  the  warmth  and  clearness  of  any  first-hand  experi- 
ence. A  story  may  be  "true"  or  fictitious,  long  or  short,  serious 
or  amusing,  dramatic  or  commonplace;  but  so  long  as  it  is  an 
attempt  to  make  action  of  any  kind  seem  real  and  present,  it  is  a 
story. 

Now  all  effective  stories  are  governed  by  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  you  may  readily  learn  to  use,  and  it  is  the  more 
worth  while  to  have  these  principles  in  mind  because  so  much  of 
your  daily  composition  is,  and  always  will  be,  narration  of  this 
sort.  In  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  carefully  or  just  off-hand, 
you  are  continually  trying  to  make  others  see  or  hear  the  deeds 
and  words  that  you  have  seen  and  heard.  In  conversation  you 
may  tell  the  rapid-moving  tale  of  a  game,  an  excursion,  a  fire,  an 
adventure,  or  a  fight;  in  a  letter,  the  slow  but  interesting  story 
of  a  train  of  thought,  a  moral  struggle,  an  illness,  or  a  journey. 
At  home,  at  school,  on  the  train,  around  the  camp-fire,  at  a 
club,  on  a  walk — wherever  there  is  tune  for  talking  or  writing 
— you  will  always  find  occasion  for  the  telling  of  some  tale. 
Try  now,  therefore,  to  learn  to  tell  it  well. 

If  your  story  really  "moves,"  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
have  to  contain  many  verbs  or  verbal  expressions.  Notice  how 
many  action-words  there  are  in  the  examples  given  below.  You 
may  be  sure,  too,  that  these  action  words  will  not  be  vague  and 
general  terms,  but  very  specific.  That  is,  they  will  tell  what 
kind  of  action  you  mean;  you  will  not  say  "three  men  came  out 
of  the  heather"  when  they  really  "leaped"  out;  you  will  not 
say  "I  got  up"  when  you  mean  that  you  started  to  your  feet  or 
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dragged  yourself  to  your  feet  or  sprang  up  or  cautiously  rose. 
Name  your  action  by  using  the  right  verb  or  by  using  a  verb 
and  an  adverb  or  adverbial  expression. 

Read  carefully  the  following  stories,  selecting  the  various 
expressions  that  the  authors  employ  to  give  life  and  movement 
to  the  narrative.  Decide  in  the  case  of  each  selection  whether 
or  not  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  making  the  story  inter- 
esting or  entertaining  to  you.  Which  of  the  selections  appeals 
to  you  most?  Which  least?  Why? 

1.  The  same  evening,  somewhat  wearied  with  our  day-long  expedi- 
tion, we  encamped  on  a  little  verdant  mound,  from  the  midst  of  which 
there  welled  a  spring  of  clear  water  scarce  great  enough  to  wash  the 
hands  in.     We  had  made  our  meal  and  lain  down,  but  were  not  yet 
asleep,  when  a  growl  from  one  of  the  collies  set  us  on  the  alert.    All 
three  sat  up,  and  on  a  second  impulse  all  lay  down  again;  but  now 
with  our  cudgels  ready.    A  man  must  be  an  alien  and  an  outlaw,  an 
old  soldier  and  a  young  man  in  the  bargain,  to  take  adventure  easily. 

With  no  ideas  as  to  the  rights  of  the  quarrel  or  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  encounter,  I  was  as  ready  to  take  part  with  my  two 
drovers,  as  ever  to  fall  into  line  on  the  morning  of  a  battle.  Presently 
there  leaped  three  men  out  of  the  heather;  we  had  scarce  time  to 
get  to  our  feet  before  we  were  assailed, — and  in  a  moment  each  one 
of  us  was  engaged  with  an  adversary  whom  the  deepening  twilight 
scarce  permitted  him  to  see.  How  the  battle  sped  in  other  quarters 
I  am  in  no  position  to  describe.  The  rogue  that  fell  to  my  share 
was  exceedingly  agile  and  expert  with  his  weapon;  had  and  held  me 
at  a  disadvantage  from  the  first  assault;  forced  me  to  give  ground 
continually,  and  at  last,  in  mere  self-defense,  to  let  him  have  the 
point.  It  struck  him  in'the  throat,  and  he  went  down  like  a  ninepin 
and  moved  no  more. — STEVENSON,  "St.  Ives." 

2.  A  man's  voice  suddenly  shouted:  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  Hannigan 
had  flung  his  pipe  frenziedly  from  him  because  his  lungs  demanded 
room.     He  tumbled  down  from  his  perch,  swung  over  the  fence, 
and  ran  shouting  towards  the  front-door  of  the  Trescotts'.     Then 
he  hammered  on  the  door,  using  his  fists  as  if  they  were  mallets. 
Mrs.  Trescott  instantly  came  to  one  of  the  windows  on  the  second 
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floor.  Afterwards  she  knew  she  had  been  about  to  say,  "The  doctor 
is  not  at  home,  but  if  you  will  leave  your  name,  I  will  let  Him  know 
as  soon  as  he  comes." 

Hannigan's  bawling  was  for  a  minute  incoherent,  but  she  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  about  croup. 

"What!"  she  said,  raising  the  window  swiftly. 

"Your  house  is  on  fire!  You're  all  ablaze!  Move  quick  if " 

His  cries  were  resounding  in  the  street  as  if  it  were  a  cave  of  echoes. 
Many  feet  pattered  swiftly  on  the  stones.  There  was  one  man 
who  ran  with  an  almost  fabulous  speed.  He  wore  lavender  trousers.  A 
straw  hat  with  a  bright  silk  band  was  held  half  crumpled  in  his  hand. 

As  Henry  reached  the  front-door,  Hannigan  had  just  broken  the 
lock  with  a  kick.  A  thick  cloud  of  smoke  poured  over  them,  and 
Henry,  ducking  his  head,  rushed  into  it.  From  Hannigan's  clamor 
he  knew  only  one  thing,  but  it  turned  him  blue  with  horror.  In 
the  hall  a  lick  of  flame  had  found  the  cord  that  supported  "Signing 
the  Declaration."  The  engraving  slumped  suddenly  down  at  one 
end,  and  then  dropped  to  the  floor,  where  it  burst  with  the  sound  of  a 
bomb.  The  fire  was  already  roaring  like  a  winter  wind  among  the  pines. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  Mrs.  Trescott  was  waving  her  arms  as 
if  they  were  two  reeds.  "Jimmie!  Save  Jimmie!"  she  screamed 
in  Henry's  face.  He  plunged  past  her  and  disappeared,  taking  the 
long-familiar  routes  among  these  upper  chambers,  where  he  had 
once  held  office  as  a  sort  of  second  assistant  house-maid. 

Hannigan  had  followed  him  up  the  stairs,  and  grappled  the  arm 
of  the  maniacal  woman  there.  His  face  was  black  with  rage.  "You 
must  come  down,"  he  bellowed. 

She  would  only  scream  at  him  in  reply:  "Jimmie!  Jimmie!  Save 
Jimmie!"  But  he  dragged  her  forth  while  she  babbled  at  him. 

As  they  swung  out  into  the  open  air  a  man  ran  across  the  lawn, 
and  seizing  a  shutter,  pulled  it  from  its  hinges  and  flung  it  far  out 
upon  the  grass.  Then  he  frantically  attacked  the  other  shutters 
one  by  one.  It  was  a  kind  of  temporary  insanity. 

"Here,  you,"  howled  Hannigan,  "hold  Mrs.  Trescott — And  stop — " 

The  news  had  been  telegraphed  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  of  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  gone  to  the  fire-box  at  the  corner,  and  the  time  when 
Hannigan  and  his  charge  struggled  out  of  the  house  was  the  time 
when  the  whistle  roared  its  hoarse  night  call,  smiting  the  crowd 
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in  the  park,  causing  the  leader  of  the  band,  who  was  about  to  order 
the  first  triumphal  clang  of  a  military  march,  to  let  his  hand  drop 
slowly  to  his  knees. — STEPHEN  CRANE,  "The  Monster."* 

3.  And  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli.  And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no  open 
vision.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Eli  was  laid  down  in 
his  place,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  see;  and 
ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where  the  ark 
of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid  down  to  sleep;  that  the  Lord  called 
Samuel:  and  he  answered,  Here  am  I.  And  he  ran  unto  Eli,  and 
said,  Here  am  I;  for  thou  calledst  me.  And  he  said,  I  called  not; 
lie  down  again.  And  he  went  and  lay  down.  And  the  Lord  called 
yet  again,  Samuel.  And  Samuel  rose  and  went  to  Eli,  and  said, 
Here  am  I;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  he  answered,  I  called  not, 
my  son;  lie  down  again.  Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  the  Lord, 
neither  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  yet  revealed  unto  him.  And  the 
Lord  called  Samuel  again  the  third  time.  And  he  arose  and  went  to 
Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  Eli  per- 
ceived that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child.  Therefore  Eli  said  unto 
Samuel,  Go,  lie  down:  and  it  shall  be,  if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
say,  Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth.  So  Samuel  went  and  lay 
down  in  his  place.  And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and  called  as  at 
other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel.  Then  Samuel  answered,  Speak;  for  thy 
servant  heareth. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel, 
at  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  In 
that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  things  which  I  have  spoken 
concerning  his  house;  when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end.  For  I 
have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  forever  for  the  iniquity 
which  he  knoweth;  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not.  And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of 
Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice 
nor  offering  for  ever. 

And  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  feared  to  shew  Eli  the  vision.  Then 
Eli  called  Samuel,  and  said,  Samuel,  my  son.  And  he  answered,. 
Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  What  is  the  thing  that  the  Lord  hath  said 

*  Copyright,  1899,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.    All  rights  reserved. 
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unto  thee?  I  pray  thee  hide  it  not  from  me;  God  do  so  to  thee,  and 
more  also,  if  thou  hide  anything  from  me  of  all  the  things  that  he  said 
unto  thee.  And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him. 
And  he  said,  It  is  the  Lord;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good. 

And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of 
his  words  fall  to  the  ground.  And  all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
sheba  knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

—Holy  Bible. 

4.  Maggie  could  make  no  answer  but  a  long  deep  sob  of  that 
mysterious  wondrous  happiness  that  is  one  with  pain. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said,  "We  will  go  to  Lucy,  Tom: 
we'll  go  and  see  if  she  is  safe,  and  then  we  can  help  the  rest." 

Tom  rowed  with  untired  vigour,  and  with  a  different  speed  from 
poor  Maggie's.  The  boat  was  soon  in  the  current  of  the  river  again, 
and  soon  they  would  be  at  Tofton. 

"Park  House  stands  high  up  out  of  the  flood,"  said  Maggie.  "Per- 
haps they  have  got  Lucy  there." 

Nothing  else  was  said;  a  new  danger  was  being  carried  towards 
them  by  the  river.  Some  wooden  machinery  had  just  given  way 
on  one  of  the  wharves,  and  huge  fragments  were  being  floated  along. 
The  sun  was  rising  now,  and  the  wide  area  of  watery  desolation  was 
spread  out  in  dreadful  clearness  around  them — in  dreadful  clear- 
ness floated  onwards  the  hurrying  threatening  masses.  A  large  com- 
pany in  a  boat  that  was  working  its  way  along  under  the  Tofton  houses 
observed  their  danger,  and  shouted,  "Get  out  of  the  current!" 

But  that  could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  Tom,  looking  before 
him,  saw  death  rushing  on  them.  Huge  fragments,  clinging  to- 
gether in  fatal  fellowship,  made  one  wide  mass  across  the  stream. 

"It  is  coming,  Maggie!"  Tom  said,  in  a  deep  hoarse  voice,  loosing 
the  oars,  and  clasping  her. 

The  next  instant  the  boat  was  no  longer  seen  upon  the  water — 
and  the  huge  mass  was  hurrying  on  in  hideous  triumph. 

But  soon  the  keel  of  the  boat  reappeared,  a  black  speck  on  the 
golden  water. 

The  boat  reappeared — but  brother  and  sister  had  gone  down  in 
an  embrace  never  to  be  parted:  living  through  again  in  one  supreme 
moment  the  days  when  they  had  clasped  their  little  hands  in  love, 
and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  together.— ELIOT,  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 
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94.  Action  Essential  to  Good  Narrative. — The  first  thing  to 
note  in  these  stories  is  that  they  give  you  a  strong  impression 
of  action.  At  every  point  you  feel  that  something  has  really 
happened  and  that  something  else  is  sure  to  follow.  You  are 
caught  in  the  movement  of  the  story,  carried  along  in  the  current 
of  it  as  in  a  river.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  good  story-telling, 
as  you  already  know.  Let  us  see  how  this  impression  is  secured. 

It  may  be  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  choice  of  subject. 
These  stories  are  full  of  action  because  they  deal  with  occasions 
when  there  was  plenty  of  action  to  recount.  Something  was 
going  on,  and  the  narrator  could  tell  of  it  just  as  it  occurred.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  the  narrative  of  an  uneventful 
evening  at  home  as  lively  as  Stevenson's  story  of  the  fight  on  the 
heath.  Yet  much  depends  on  the  way  a  writer  seizes  what 
action  there  is,  and  on  the  way  he  sets  it  forth.  Many  an  occa- 
sion which  seems  comparatively  still  and  dull  contains  action 
enough  for  effective  narration  if  one  only  knows  how  to  find  and 
use  it. 

Notice  how  little  bodily  movement  enters  into  the  following 

narratives,  yet  how  effective  they  are: 

•^ 

1.  The  embers  were  dark:  I  stirred  them;  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 
My  dog  was  asleep.    The  clock  in  my  tenant's  chamber  had  struck  one, 

I  dashed  a  tear  or  two  from  my  eyes;  how  they  came  there  I  know 
not.  I  half  ejaculated  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  such  desolation  had 
not  yet  come  nigh  me,  and  a  prayer  of  hope  that  it  might  never 
come.  .  .  . 

I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed;  and  as  my  thoughts  ran  over  the 
definite,  sharp  business  of  the  morrow,  my  Reverie,  and  its  glowing 
images  that  made  my  heart  bound,  swept  away  like  those  fleecy  rain- 
clouds  of  August,  on  which  the  sun  paints  rainbows,  driven  south- 
ward by  a  cool,  rising  wind  from  the  north. — MARVEL,  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor." 

2.  When  the  ducks  and  green  peas  came,  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  dismay;    we  had  only  two-pronged  black-handled  forks.     It  is 
true  the  steel  was  as  bright  as  silver;  but  what  were  we  to  do?    Miss 
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Matty  picked  up  her  peas,  one  by  one,  on  the  point  of  the  prongs, 
much  as  Amine  ate  her  grains  of  rice  after  her  previous  feast  with  the 
Ghoul.  Miss  Pole  sighed  over  her  delicate  young  peas  as  she  left 
them  on  one  side  of  her  plate  untasted,  for  they  would  drop  between 
the  prongs.  I  looked  at  my  host:  the  peas  were  going  wholesale  into 
his  capacious  mouth,  shovelled  up  by  his  large  round-ended  knife. 
I  saw,  I  imitated,  I  survived!  My  friends,  in  spite  of  my  precedent, 
could  not  muster  up  courage  enough  to  do  an  ungenteel  thing;  and  if 
Mr.  Holbrook  had  not  been  so  heartily  hungry,  he  would  probably 
have  seen  that  the  good  peas  went  away  untouched. — GASKELL, 
"Cranford." 

3.  The  countryman  wore  a  blue  swallow-tail  coat  (fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  Speedy  Bates),  a  neck-cloth,  a  coonskin  cap,  and  his  trousers 
were  tucked  into  rawhide  boots.  He  did  not  seem  a  promising  cus- 
tomer for  expensive  jewelry,  and  the  literary  clerk  did  not  rise,  but 
merely  closed  his  book  with  his  thumb  in  it. 

"S-sell  things  here,"  asked  the  countryman,  "s-sell  things  here?" 

"Occasionally,  when  folks  have  money  to  buy  them." 

"My  name's  Jethro  Bass,"  said  the  countryman,  "Jethro  Bass 
from  Coniston.  Ever  hear  of  Coniston?  " 

Young  Mr.  Wetherell  never  had,  but  many  years  afterwards  he 
remembered  his  name,  heaven  knows  why.  Jethro  Bass!  Perhaps 
it  had  a  strange  ring  to  it. 

"F-folks  told  me  to  be  careful,"  was  Jethro 's  next  remark.  He  did 
not  look  at  the  clerk,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  things  within  the 
counter. 

"Somebody  ought  to  have  come  with  you,"  said  the  clerk,  with  a 
smile  of  superiority. 

"D-don't  know  much  about  city  ways." 

"Well,"  said  the  clerk,  beginning  to  be  amused,  "a  man  has  to  keep 
his  wits  about  him." 

Even  then  Jethro  spared  him  a  look,  but  continued  to  study  the 
contents  of  the  case. 

"What  can  I  do  you  for,  Mr.  Bass?    We  have  some  really  good| 
things  here.     For  example,  this  Swiss  watch,  which  I  will  sell  you 
cheap,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — er — one  hundred  and  fifty?" 

Wetherell  nodded.     Still  the  countryman  did  not  look  up. 
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"Folks  told  me  to  be  careful,"  he  repeated  without  a  smile.  He 
was  looking  at  the  lockets,  and  finally  pointed  a  long  finger  at  one  of 
them — the  most  expensive,  by  the  way.  "W-what  d'ye  get  for 
that?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty  dollars,"  the  clerk  promptly  replied.  Thirty  was  nearer 
the  price,  but  what  did  it  matter. 

"H-how  much  for  that?"  he  said,  pointing  to  another.  The  clerk 
told  him.  He  inquired  about  them  all,  deliberately  repeating  the 
sums,  considering  with  so  well-feigned  an  air  of  a  purchaser  that  Mr. 
Wetherel)  began  to  take  a  real  joy  in  the  situation.  For  trade  was 
slack  in  August,  and  diversions  scarce.  Finally  he  demanded  that 
the  case  be  put  on  the  counter,  and  Wetherell  humored  him.  Where- 
upon he  picked  up  the  locket  he  had  first  chosen.  It  looked  very  deli- 
cate in  his  huge,  rough  hand,  and  Wetherell  was  surprised  that  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Bass  had  been  caught  by  the  most  expensive,  for  it  was 
far  from  being  the  showiest. 

"T-twenty  dollars?"  he  asked. 

"We  may  as  well  call  it  that,"  laughed  WetherelL 

"It's  not  too  good  for  Cynthy,"  he  said. 

"Nothing's  too  good  for  Cynthy,"  answered  Mr.  Wetherell, 
mockingly,  little  knowing  how  he  might  come  to  mean  it. 

Jethro  Bass  paid  no  attention  to  this  speech.  Pulling  a  great  cow- 
hide wallet  from  his  pocket,  still  holding  the  locket  in  his  hand,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  clerk  he  counted  out  twenty  dollars  and  laid  them 
down. 

"G-guess  I'll  take  that  one,  g-guess  I'll  take  that  one,"  he  said. 

Then  he  looked  at  Mr.  Wetherell  for  the  first  time. 

"Hold!"  cried  the  clerk,  more  alarmed  than  he  cared  to  show, 
"that's  not  the  price.  Did  you  think  I  could  sell  it  for  that  price?" 

''W-wahn't  that  the  price  you  fixed?" 

"You  simpleton!"  retorted  Wetherell,  with  a  conviction  now  that 
he  was  calling  him  the  wrong  name.  "  Give  me  back  the  locket,  and 
you  shall  have  your  money  again." 

"  W-wahn't  that  the  price  you  fixed?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"G-guess  I'll  keep  the  locket — g-guess  I'll  keep  the  locket." 

Wetherell  looked  at  him  aghast,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
determination. — WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  ''Coniston." 
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4.  It  was  a  meeting  which  Keith  never  forgot.  He  soon  found  that 
he  had  need  of  all  of  his  self-control.  He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Kestrel.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  believed  that  he  had  wasted 
their  money,  if  he  had  not  done  worse.  The  director  sat  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  lap,  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  appeared  to  refer. 
From  the  line  of  the  questioning,  Keith  soon  discovered  the  source  of 
his  information. 

"You  have  been  misled,"  Keith  said  coldly,  in  reply  to  a  question. 
"I  desire  to  know  the  authority  for  your  statement." 

"I  must  decline,"  was  the  reply.  "I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  an 
authority  which  is  unimpeachable.  You  observe  that  it  is  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  speaking  of? "  He  gave  a  half -glance  at  his  col- 
leagues. 

"A  spy?"  demanded  Keith,  coldly,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  other. 

"No,  sir.  A  man  of  position,  a  man  whose  sources  of  knowledge 
even  you  could  not  question.  Why,  this  has  been  charged  in  the 
public  prints  without  denial!"  he  added  triumphantly. 

"It  has  been  charged  in  one  paper,"  said  Keith,  "a  paper  which 
every  one  knows  is  for  sale  and  has  been  bought — by  your  rival." 

"It  is  based  not  only  on  the  statement  of  the  person  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  but  is  corroborated  by  others." 

"By  what  others?"  inquired  Keith.  > 

"By  another,"  corrected  Mr.  Kestrel. 

"That  only  proves  that  there  are  two  men  who  are  liars,"  said 
Keith  slowly.  "I  know  but  two  men  who  I  believe  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  barefaced  and  brazen  falsehoods.  Shall  I  name  them?  " 

"If  you  choose." 

"They  are  F.  C.  Wickersham  and  a  hireling  of  his,  Mr.  J.  Quincy 
Plume." 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  directors.  Keith  had  named  both  men. 
It  was  a  fortunate  shot. 

"By  Jove!  Brought  down  a  bird  with  each  barrel,"  said  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  was  one  of  the  directors,  to  another  in  an  undertone. 

Keith  proceeded  to  give  the  history  of  the  mine  and  of  its  rival 
mine,  the  Wickersham  property. 

During  the  cross-examination  Norman  sat  a  silent  witness.  Be- 
yond a  look  of  satisfaction  when  Keith  made  his  points  clearly  or 
countered  on  his  antagonist  with  some  unanswerable  fact,  he  had 
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taken  no  part  in  the  colloquy.  Up  to  this  time  Keith  had  not  referred 
to  him  or  even  looked  at  him,  but  he  glanced  at  him  now,  and  the 
expression  on  his  face  decided  Keith. 

"Mr.  Wentworth,  there,  knows  the  facts.  He  knows  F.  C.  Wicker- 
sham  as  well  as  I  do,  and  he  has  been  on  the  ground." 

There  was  a  look  of  surprise  on  the  face  of  nearly  every  one  present. 
How  could  he  dare  to  say  it! 

"Oh,  I  guess  we  all  know  him,"  said  one,  to  relieve  the  tension. 

Norman  bowed  his  assent. 

Mr.  Kestrel  shifted  his  position. 

"Never  mind  Mr.  Wentworth;  it's  your  part  in  the  transaction 
that  we  are  after,"  he  said  insolently. 

Keith  rose  from  his  chair  slowly,  slowly  turned  from  his  questioner 
towards  the  others. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you.  I  have  the 
honor  to  resign  my  position  under  you." 

"Resign!"  exclaimed  the  director  who  had  been  badgering  him. 
"Resign  your  position!"  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed. 

Keith  turned  on  him  so  quickly  that  he  pushed  his  chair  back  as  if 
he  were  afraid  he  might  spring  across  the  table  on  him. . 

"Yes.  Resign!"  Keith  was  leaning  forward  across  the  table  now, 
resting  his  weight  on  one  hand.  "Anything  to  terminate  our  asso- 
ciation. I  am  no  longer  in  your  employ,  Mr.  Kestrel."  His  eyes 
had  suddenly  blazed,  and  held  Mr.  Kestrel's  eyes  unflinchingly.  His 
voice  was  calm,  but  had  the  coldness  of  a  steel  blade. — THOMAS  NEL- 
SON PAGE,  "Gordon  Keith." 

Evidently  the  effectiveness  of  a  story  depends  less  than  one 
would  suppose  on  the  exciting  or  unusual  character  of  the 
events  to  be  narrated.  A  writer  who  knows  how  to  make  any 
action  at  all  seem  real  and  present  does  not  need  to  fill  his  story 
with  murder  and  sudden  death.  You  can  make  the  story  of 
a  sale  in  real  estate  entirely  effective  (if  there  is  any  reason  why 
you  should  tell  it  as  a  story  at  all)  by  telling  without  halt  or  con- 
fusion what  the  buyer  and  seller  actually  said  and  did,  and  also 
(if  you  happen  to  know  or  can  imagine)  what  they  thought  and 
felt.  It  may  not  be  as  absorbing  as  the  story  of  a  fire,  but  it 
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will  hold  the  interest  of  anyone  who  has  occasion  to  read  it. 
The  point  is,  to  tell  exactly  what  occurred.  If  you  tell  what  the 
reader  would  have  seen  and  heard  if  he  had  been  there,  your 
story  will  live  and  move;  otherwise  it  will  not,  no  matter  how 
exciting  may  be  the  events  it  narrates.  Make  your  reader  an 
eye-witness  of  the  event. 

Masters  of  literature  may  weave  into  a  story  much  description, 
reflection,  or  reasoning;  indeed  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  "stories"  ever  written  are  not  pure  narratives  but 
rather  the  free  expression  of  the  author's  feelings  or  convictions 
centred  about  the  action  he  narrates.  Perhaps  you  will  learn  in 
time  to  write  well  in  this  free  way;  but  for  the  present,  when 
you  attempt  a  story,  stick  to  the  action  and  give  it  in  detail. 

95.  Selection  of  Effective  Details. — "But  it  is  impossible," 
you  may  say,  "to  give  all  the  particulars!  Most  of  my  stories 
are  somewhat  hurriedly  told,  and  I  cannot  make  them  effective 
at  all  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  great  detail."  This  is  a  good 
objection,  for  it  points  to  the  very  important  matter  of  choice  of 
details.  It 'would  be  absurd  indeed  to  try  to  give  absolutely  all 
the  particulars  of  an  event,  even  if  it  were  possible;  some  points 
are  much  more  important  than  others,  and  too  many  details 
would  only  confuse  your  reader.  In  telling  the  story  of  a  boat- 
race,  for  example,  you  cannot  relate  it  stroke  for  stroke,  give 
every  order  of  the  coxswains,  every  shout  from  the  onlookers, 
every  exclamation  of  rejoicing  or  disappointment  over  the  result. 
How,  then,  shall  you  choose  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  omit? 

In  the  first  place,  remember  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  com- 
position must  be  judged  by  its  success  in  giving  to  others  the 
impression  the  composer  intends  to  convey.  When  you  tell  a 
story,  you  wish  your  hearers  to  see  the  events  as  you  saw  them, 
and  to  get  from  them  the  same  definite  impression  you  got  from 
them  yourself.  If  the  incident  was  funny,  you  must  make  it 
seem  funny  when  you  tell  it;  if  it  was  exciting,  you  must  make 
it  seem  exciting;  if  it  was  pathetic,  you  must  make  it  seem 
pathetic.  In  this,  your  success  or  failure  will  depend  chiefly 
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on  your  choice  of  details,  and  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  your 
details  must  be  such  as  will  best  bring  out  the  impression  your 
story  is  to  make,  you  will  be  greatly  helped  in  the  choice  of  them. 
Which  actions  are  most  significant  and  suggestive?  Which 
mean  most?  Which  will  bring  most  vividly  before  my  reader 
the  events  I  am  narrating  and  cause  him  the  amusement,  or  the 
excitement,  or  the  sorrow  they  caused  me?  These  are  the 
questions  to  ask  in  picking  out  the  particular  actions  for  your 
narrative. 

For  an  example  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  story  of  a  boat 
race.  Of  course,  in  this  case  we  should  want  to  make  the  tale 
exciting;  what  details  of  the  action,  then,  should  we  include? 

Suppose  we  have  chosen  to  tell  the  story  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stroke-oar  in  the  winning  shell; — suppose,  that  is,  that 
we  are  to  make  our  readers  see  the  race  as  he  saw  it,  and  feel 
about  it  as  he  felt  about  it.  First,  we  should  choose  several 
things  he  saw  or  heard  or  said  or  did  as  the  crews  paddled  to 
the  starting  line.  Perhaps  some  of  his  thoughts  or  feelings 
would  be  even  more  important.  What  we  wish  to  impress  on 
our  readers  now  is  the  tenseness,  the  expectancy,  the  strain  of  the 
few  moments  just  before  the  start.  Suppose  the  stroke  could 
hardly  hold  his  hands  steady  on  the  stock  of  his  oar,  but  kept 
shifting  them  to  get  a  better  grip — that  would  be  a  bit  of  action 
to  include.  So,  too,  if  the  oarsman's  senses  were  especially 
alert,  giving  him  a  very  clear  impression  of  the  coxswain's  face 
and  look,  even  to  the  excited  tightening  of  his  lips  and  the 
pressing  together  of  his  teeth  so  that  his  temples  swelled  slightly 
and  he  swallowed  hard — these  would  be  just  the  little  things  we 
should  not  forget  to  mention.  Merely  to  say  in  general  that 
the  stroke  and  his  mates  were  excited  would  be  to  fail  entirely 
to  make  the  action  vivid;  and  to  choose  some  wholly  unim- 
portant or  obvious  detail,  such  as  the  fact  that  it  took  fifteen 
strokes  to  get  to  the  starting-line,  or  the  fact  that  a  sailboat 
went  by  on  the  left,  would  be  to  cause  the  action  to  convey  to 
our  readers  a  weak  and  undefined  impression. 
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The  details  of  the  race  itself  should  make  real  the  effort,  the 
tug  and  heave,  the  deadening  repetition,  the  growing  fatigue  of 
each  succeeding  stroke.  If  at  one  point  in  the  race  the  captain 
almost  lost  the  sense  of  everything  but  the  beat  of  his  oar,  and 
if  he  heard  the  coxswain's  voice  as  in  a  dream,  these  would  be 
excellent  details  to  narrate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  referee's  launch  followed  the  racing  crews  would  not  be  at 
all  important  to  include  in  the  story,  important  as  it  was  for  the 
event  itself:  it  would  not  count  in  making  the  desired  impression. 

And  so,  throughout  the  narrative,  we  should  recount  those 
acts,  events,  words,  thoughts,  or  feelings  which  best  serve  to 
impress  on  the  reader  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  incident 
as  it  appeared  from  our  chosen  standpoint. 

In  any  composition  you  must  reckon,  of  course,  with  your 
limitations  as  to  time.  If  you  have  only  a  few  minutes  for  your 
narrative,  you  may  have  to  sacrifice  some  telling  bit  of  action 
for  the  sake  of  getting  in  the  main  events,  without  which  the 
story  would  be  meaningless.  But  often  a  well-chosen  detail  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  enliven  a  story,  and  where  time 
permits,  the  narrator  should  always  try  to  hit  upon  the  most 
suggestive  and  significant  particulars  of  word  and  act. 

Even  in  brief  accounts  of  important  and  complicated  events 
it  may  be  some  simple  concrete  detail  which  serves  best  to  bring 
out  the  full  meaning  of  the  occurrence. 

In  telling  a  story  select  the  details  of  the  action  which  will  most 
strongly  give  the  impression  you  wish  your  story  to  make.  Do  not 
interrupt  the  movement  unnecessarily.  Choose  the  verbs  and  verbal 
expressions  that  show  most  clearly  just  what  kind  of  action  went  on. 

ASSIGNMENT 

i.  Take  one  of  the  following  subjects  for  a  story:  state  the  main 
impression  you  would  like  to  have  the  story  make  and  the  details  of 
the  action  you  would  include.  Make  a  list  of  the  verbs  and  verbal 
expressions  you  would  use: 
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How  we  lost  our  way. 
How  the  club  elected  a  new  president. 
My  first  fish. 
Man  overboard! 
Getting  in  the  hay. 
How  we  sold  the  apples. 
Marching  with  the  procession. 
News  by  wireless. 
Bringing  the  log  to  camp. 
How  we  got  out  an  "extra." 
A  "bluff"  that  failed., 

2.  Write  the  story  of  an  event  you  witnessed  or  took  part  in  dur- 
ing the  present  school  year. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Find  a  newspaper  story  that  does  not  seem  to  you  as  vivid  as  it 
might  be.     Show  how  the  movement  could  be  made  clearer  and  more 
rapid. 

2.  Find  a  good  story  in  a  book  or  magazine — or  select  an  incident 
from  a  longer  story  you  are  reading  in  English  literature.     Study 
the  details  of  the  action  and  the  action  words  used  and  be  ready  to 
discuss  the  story  in  class. 


LESSON  47 
NARRATION— STORY-TELLING    (Continued) 

96.  Standpoint  of  the  Narrator. — You  have  now  learned  the 
chief  principle  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  which  bids  you  make 
the  action  of  your  story  vivid  and  powerful  by  including  those 
details  of  word  and  deed  which  gave  to  the  incident  itself  its 
special  point  or  meaning. 

The  present  lesson  will  help  you  to  put  this  principle  into 
practice  by  teaching  you  how  to  handle  certain  minor  difficulties 
of  narration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  help  you  greatly  in  your  selection  of 
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details  if  you  will  choose  a  standpoint  from  which  to  tell  the 
story,  and  stick  to  it  throughout.  Tell  the  story  of  the  race  as 
it  appeared  to  one  who  watched  it  from  a  boat  at  the  finish,  or 
as  it  appeared  to  one  of  the  men  who  rowed;  but  do  not  try  to 
tell  it  first  as  it  appeared  to  one  and  then  as  it  appeared  to  the 
other.  Tell  the  story  of  a  fire  as  it  appeared  to  you  from  the 
street,  or  as  it  appeared  to  one  of  the  firemen,  or  as  it  appeared 
to  the  girl  who  was  rescued  from  the  tenth  story;  but  do  not 
change  from  one  standpoint  to  another.  You  are  more  likely, 
thus,  to  avoid  choking  the  narrative  with  confusing  details,  and 
you  will  secure,  besides,  added  vividness  and  steadiness  in  the 
movement  of  the  story.  It  is  not  impossible  to  change  the 
standpoint  from  which  a  story  is  told,  and  many  skillful  authors 
do  it  with  advantage,  but  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  authors 
and  whose  stories  are  usually  short  and  simple,  a  single  stand- 
point is  a  valuable  aid  to  effective  narration. 

In  Lesson  46  the  selection  from  St.  Ives  is  told  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  chief  actor.  The  story  about  The  Call  oj 
Samuel  is  told  from  the  standpoint  of  one  seeing  or  knowing  what 
happened. 

The  most  natural  standpoint  from  which  to  tell  or  write  a 
story  is,  of  course,  your  own  standpoint.  You  can  always  tell 
best  what  you  did  and  saw  and  heard  yourself,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  undue  vanity  to  make  your  own  experience 
and  impressions  the  center  of  your  narrative.  If  you  choose 
your  own  standpoint,  therefore,  stick  to  it,  no  matter  how  much 
you  have  to  use  "I"  and  "my"  and  "me."  To  write  from 
your  own  standpoint  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  are  not 
to  use  the  third  person.  It  will  frequently  be  possible  to  tell  a 
story  from  your  own  standpoint  and  yet  to  use  the  third  person 
almost  entirely.  You  need  not  repeat  "I  saw,"  "I  heard,"  or 
like  phrases,  with  every  act  you  narrate.  Tell  merely  what 
you  saw  or  heard,  and  do  not  tell  what  you  did  not  actually 
see  or  hear  unless  you  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  make  the 
events  of  the  story  clear.  In  the  story  of  St.  Ives  in  Lesson  46, 
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you  see  how  careful  Stevenson  was  to  keep  the  standpoint  of 
St.  Ives,  and  to  tell  only  what  the  latter  could  see.  By  putting 
in  the  sentence,  "How  the  battle  sped  in  other  quarters  I  am  in 
no  position  to  describe,"  the  author  makes  his  standpoint  clear. 

You  will  often  find  it  effective  to  choose  the  standpoint  of 
some  actor  in  the  events  you  are  narrating.  Thus,  in  our  sup- 
posed story  of  the  boat  race,  we  chose  the  standpoint  of  the 
stroke-oar  on  the  winning  shell.  If  you  like,  you  may  then 
imagine  your  chosen  actor's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  impressions, 
and  write  in  the  first  person.  This  is  in  many  ways  a  good 
device  for  narrative.  It  will  help  you  to  make  your  story  clear, 
steady,  and  animated,  for  it  will  give  you  a  definite  standpoint 
from  which  to  imagine  the  circumstances  of  a  scene  you  did  not 
really  see.  But  when  you  are  writing  in  the  character  of  one 
of  the  actors  you  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  shift  your 
standpoint:  relate  only  what  that  actor  could  have  seen,  and 
remember  that  he  had  only  one  pair  of  eyes.  In  Stevenson's 
story  of  his  camp  in  the  dark,  in  Lesson  46,  you  will  find  that  he 
keeps  his  standpoint  very  carefully. 

Many  stories,  it  is  true,  are  told,  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
any  particular  actor  or  spectator,  but  as  if  the  narrator  had 
been  an  invisible  spirit  or  fairy,  with  the  power  of  accompanying 
all  the  characters  of  his  story  into  whatever  places  Lhey  might 
go.  Narratives  of  great  length,  such  as  novels,  are  usually  told 
in  this  way.  The  author  writes  in  the  third  person,  telling  first 
the  words  and  actions  of  one  person  and  then  those  of  another. 
He  gives  also  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  several  persons  in 
turn.  This  is  really  a  continual  shifting  of  the  standpoint  of  the 
story;  it  takes,  first  the  standpoint  of  one  actor,  then  of  another, 
then  of  the  author,  who  in  imagination  or  in  memory  observes 
them  all.  As  was  said  above,  a  skilful  writer  may  do  this  with 
advantage,  but  it  is  better  for  most  of  us,  when  we  can,  to  main- 
tain a  single  definite  standpoint. 

97.  Conversation  in  Narration. — The  action  of  a  story  in- 
cludes, as  you  have  already  seen,  not  only  what  the  persons  of 
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the  story  did  and  what  happened  to  them,  but  also  what  they 
said.  It  may  even  include  what  they  thought  and  felt,  although 
it  is  not  advisable  for  young  writers  to  attempt  to  analyze  very 
closely  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  characters.  Even  the  sim- 
plest tale,  however,  may  contain  some  conversation.  How  shall 
it  be  told:  in  direct  discourse,  just  as  the  words  were  uttered  by 
the  speakers,  or  in  indirect  discourse,  as  the  spoken  words  have 
been  transposed  by  the  narrator? 

Compare  the  following  stories  and  decide  which  procedure,  in 
each  case,  is  the  better.  Rewrite  some  of  the  direct  discourse  in 
indirect  discourse,  and  vice  versa.  Does  the  rewritten  discourse 
improve  or  impair  the  narrative? 

1.  It  was  at  Circle  City,  ere  the  year  was  out,  that  Pete's  apprehen- 
sions were  realized.      "Black"  Burton,   a  man  evil-tempered  and 
malicious,  had  been  picking  a  quarrel  with  a  tenderfoot  at  the  bar, 
when  Thornton  stepped  good-naturedly  between.     Buck,  as  was  his 
custom,  was  lying  in  a  corner,  head  on  paws,  watching  his  master's 
every  action.     Burton  struck  out,  without  warning,  straight  from 
the  shoulder.     Thornton  was  sent  spinning,  and  saved  himself  from 
falling  only  by  clutching  the  rail  of  the  bar. 

Those  who  were  looking  on  heard  what  was  neither  bark  nor  yelp, 
but  a  something  which  is  best  described  as  a  roar,  and  they  saw 
Buck's  body  rise  up  in  the  air  as  he  left  the  floor  for  Burton's  throat. 
The  man  saved  his  life  by  instinctively  throwing  out  his  arm,  but 
was  hurled  backward  to  the  floor  with  Buck  on  top  of  him.  Buck 
loosened  his  teeth  from  the  flesh  of  the  arm  and  drove  in  again  for  the 
throat.  This  time  the  man  succeeded  only  in  partly  blocking,  and 
his  throat  was  torn  open.  Then  the  crowd  was  upon  Buck,  and  he 
was  driven  off;  but  while  a  surgeon  checked  the  bleeding,  he  prowled 
up  and  down,  growling  furiously,  attempting  to  rush  in,  and  being 
forced  back  by  an  array  of  hostile  clubs.  A  "miner's  meeting" 
called  on  the  spot,  decided  that  the  dog  had  sufficient  provocation, 
and  Buck  was  discharged.  But  his  reputation  was  made,  and  from 
that  day  his  name  spread  through  every  camp  in  Alaska. — JACK 
LONDON,  "The  Call  of  the  Wild." 

2.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  came  home  about  nine  o'clock 
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this  unfortunate  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  knitting  in  her  corner  in  a  very 
wretched  and  miserable  condition.  Peggotty  had  been  working 
cheerfully.  Ham  had  been  patching  up  a  great  pair  of  water-boots; 
and  I,  with  little  Em'ly  by  my  side,  had  been  reading  to  them.  Mrs. 
Gummidge  had  never  made  any  other  remark  than  a  forlorn  sigh,  and 
had  never  raised  her  eyes  since  tea. 

"Well,  Mates,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  taking  his  seat,  "and  how  are 
you?" 

We  all  said  something,  or  looked  something,  to  welcome  him, 
except  Mrs.  Gummidge,  who  only  shook  her  head  over  her  knit- 
ting. 

"What's  amiss?"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  clap  of  his  hands. 
"Cheer  up,  old  Mawther!"  (Mr.  Peggotty  meant  old  girl.) 

Mrs.  Gummidge  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  cheer  up.  She  took 
out  an  old  black  silk  handerkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes;  but  instead 
of  putting  it  in  her  pocket,  kept  it  out,  and  wiped  them  again,  and 
still  kept  it  out,  ready  for  use. 

"What's  amiss,  dame?"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"Nothing,"  returned  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "You've  come  from  The 
Willing  Mind,  Dan'l?" 

"Why,  yes,  I've  took  a  short  spell  at  The  Willing  Mind  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"I  am  sorry  I  should  drive  you  there,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

"Drive!  I  don't  want  no  driving,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  with 
an  honest  laugh.  "I  only  go  too  ready." 

"Very  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  shaking  her  head,  and  wiping 
her  eyes.  "Yes,  yes,  very  ready.  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  along  of 
me  that  you're  so  ready." 

"Along  o'  you?  It  ain't  along  o'  you!"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "Don't 
ye  believe  a  bit  on  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is,"  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "I  know  what  I  am.  I 
know  that  I  am  a  lone  lorn  creetur'  and  not  only  that  everything  goes 
contrairy  with  me,  but  that  I  go  contrairy  with  everybody.  Yes, 
yes.  I  feel  more  than  other  people  do,  and  I  show  it  more.  It's  my 
misfortun'." 

I  really  couldn't  help  thinking,  as  I  sat  taking  in  all  this,  that  the 
misfortune  extended  to  some  other  members  of  that  family  besides 
Mrs.  Gummidge.  But  Mr.  Peggotty  made  no  such  retort,  only 
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answering  with  another  entreaty  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  to  cheer  up. — 
CHARLES  DICKENS,  "David  Copper-field." 

In  Jack  London's  story,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give 
in  full  the  hurried  cries  of  Burton,  the  disconnected  sentences 
of  those  who  drove  back  the  dog,  or  the  remarks  of  the  company 
at  the  "miner's  meeting."  All  this  would  have  overrun  the 
limits  of  the  story,  which  is  told  briefly,  as  an  incident.  It  might 
liave  made  the  tale  a  bit  more  vivid  if  one  or  two  sentences  had 
"been  put  in  direct  discourse;  but  more  would  have  been  un- 
warranted. The  first  point  to  note,  then,  is  that  your  use  of 
•conversation  must  be  fitted  to  the  length  of  your  narrative.  It 
is  not  essential  that  you  give  every  word  spoken  by  the  actors 
In  your  story. 

In  the  second  selection,  from  Dickens,  the  life  of  the  story 
depends  upon  the  traits  of  character  developed  by  the  actual 
•conversations  of  the  characters. 

Conversation  then  unquestionably  enlivens  narrative.  It 
makes  it  seem  real.  When  the  length  of  your  story  permits, 
therefore,  introduce  dialogue.  Give  the  actual  words  of  your 
.actors,  just  as  they  fell  from  their  lips. 

Yet  here,  too,  you  must  pick  and  choose.  You  cannot  re- 
•count  all  that  was  said.  You  must  choose  for  the  purpose  of 
making  your  story  interesting.  If  some  bit  of  conversation  will 
.serve  to  set  forth  the  action,  or  to  give  vividly  some  event  that 
happened  off  the  scene  of  your  story,  or  at  some  other  time,  or 
•will  bring  out  strongly  the  effect  of  the  action  at  any  particular 
;stage,  or  will  show  up  the  character  of  one  of  the  actors — then 
include  it.  But  do  not  include  conversation  that  has  no  par- 
ticular significance  in  the  action. 

In  the  following  selection  you  will  see  how  the  author  chose 
the  conversation  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  emphasis  and 
movement  of  the  story.  He  gave  the  words  of  the  chief  actors, 
but  merely  described  those  of  the  minor  characters.  The  story 
would  have  been  retarded  by  giving  all  the  conversation  of  the 
men  gathered  about  Thornton  and  Buck. 
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That  winter  at  Dawson,  Buck  performed  another  exploit,  not  so 
heroic,  perhaps,  but  one  that  put  his  name  many  notches  higher  on 
the  totem-pole  of  Alaskan  fame.  ...  It  was  brought  about  by  a  con- 
versation in  the  Eldorado  saloon,  in  which  men  waxed  boastful  of 
their  favorite  dogs.  Buck,  because  of  his  record,  was  the  target 
of  these  men,  and  Thornton  was  driven  stoutly  to  defend  him.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  one  of  the  men  stated  that  his  dog  could  start 
a  sled  with  five  hundred  pounds  and  walk  off  with  it;  a  second  bragged 
six  hundred  for  his  dog;  and  a  third,  seven  hundred. 

"Pooh!  Pooh!"  said  John  Thornton;  "Buck  can  start  a  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"And  break  it  out?  and  walk  off  with  it  for  a  hundred  yards?" 
demanded  Matthewson,  a  Bonanza  King,  he  of  the  seven  hundred 
vaunt. 

"And  break  it  out,  and  walk  off  with  it  for  a  hundred  yards," 
John  Thornton  said  coolly. 

"Well,"  Matthewson  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  so  that  all 
could  hear,  "I've  got  a  thousand  dollars  that  says  he  can't.  And 
there  it  is."  So  saying,  he  slammed  a  sack  of  gold  dust  of  the  size 
of  a  bologna  sausage  down  upon  the  bar.  ..."  I've  got  a  sled  stand- 
ing outside  now,  with  twenty  fifty-pound  sacks  of  flour  on  it,"  Mat- 
thewson went  on  with  brutal  directness;  "so  don't  let  that  hinder 
you." 

Thornton  did  not  reply.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  .  .  .  The 
face  of  Jim  O'Brien,  a  Mastodon  King  and  old-time  comrade,  caught 
his  eyes.  It  was  as  a  cue  to  him,  seeming  to  rouse  him  to  do  what 
he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  doing. 

"Can  you  lend  me  a  thousand?"  he  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Sure,"  answered  O'Brien,  thumping  down  a  plethoric  sack  by  the 
side  of  Matthewson's.  "Though,  it's  little  faith  I'm  having,  John, 
that  the  beast  can  do  the  trick." 

The  Eldorado  emptied  its  occupants  into  the  street  to  see  the  test. 
The  tables  were  deserted,  and  the  dealers  and  gamekeepers  came  forth 
to  see  the  outcome  of  the  wager  and  to  lay  odds.  Several  hundred 
men,  furred  and  mittened,  banked  around  the  sled  within  easy  distance. 
Matthewson's  sled,  loaded  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  had  been 
standing  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  in  the  intense  cold  (it  was  sixty 
below  zero)  the  runners  had  frozen  fast  to  the  hard-packed  snow. 
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Men  offered  odds  of  two  to  one  that  Buck  could  not  budge  the  sled. 
A  quibble  arose  concerning  the  phrase  "break  out."  O'Brien  con- 
tended it  was  Thornton's  privilege  to  knock  the  runners  looSe,  leaving 
Buck  to  "break  it  out"  from  a  dead  standstill.  Matthewson  in- 
sisted that  the  phrase  included  breaking  the  runners  from  the  frozen 
grip  of  the  snow.  A  majority  of  the  men  who  had  witnessed  the 
making  of  the  bet  decided  in  his  favor,  whereat  the  odds  went  up  to 
three  to  one  against  Buck. 

There  were  no  takers.  Not  a  man  believed  him  capable  of  the 
feat.  Thornton  had  been  hurried  into  the  wager,  heavy  with  doubt; 
and  now  that  he  looked  at  the  sled  itself,  the  concrete  fact,  with  the 
regular  team  of  ten  dogs  curled  up  in  the  snow  before  it,  the  more 
impossible  the  task  appeared.  .  .  .  The  team  of  ten  dogs  was  un- 
hitched, and  Buck,  with  his  own  harness,  was  put  into  the  sled.  He 
had  caught  the  contagion  of  the  excitement,  and  he  felt  that  in  some 
way  he  must  do  a  great  thing  for  John  Thornton.  .  .  . 

"You  must  stand  off  from  him,"  Matthewson  protested.  "Free 
play  and  plenty  of  room."  .  .  . 

Thornton  knelt  down  by  Buck's  side.  He  took  his  head  in  his  two 
hands  and  rested  cheek  on  cheek.  ...  As  Thornton  got  to  his  feet, 
Buck  seized  his  mittened  hand  between  his  jaws,  pressing  it  with  his 
teeth  and  releasing  slowly,  half  reluctantly.  It  was  the  answer,  in 
terms,  not  of  speech,  but  of  love.  Thornton  stepped  well  back 

"Now,  Buck,"  he  said. 

Buck  tightened  the  traces,  then  slackened  them  for  a  matter  of 
several  inches.  It  was  the  way  he  had  learned. 

"Gee!"  Thornton's  voice  rang  out,  sharp  in  the  tense  silence. 

Buck  swung  to  the  right,  ending  the  movement  in  a  plunge  that 
took  up  the  slack  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  arrested  his  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  load  quivered,  and  from  under  the  runners 
arose  a  crisp  crackling. 

"Haw!"  Thornton  commanded. 

Buck  duplicated  the  manoeuvre,  this  time  to  the  left.  The  crack- 
ling turned  into  a  snapping,  the  sled  pivoting  and  the  runners  slipping 
and  grating  several  inches  to  the  side.  The  sled  was  broken  out. 
Men  were  holding  their  breaths,  intensely  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

"Now,  MUSH!" 

Thornton's  command  cracked  out  like  a  pistol  shot.    Buck  threw 
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himself  forward,  tightening  the  traces  with  a  jarring  lunge.  His 
whole  body  was  gathered  compactly  together  in  the  tremendous 
effort,  the  muscles  writhing  and  knotting  like  live  things  under  the 
silky  fur.  His  great  chest  was  low  to  the  ground,  his  head  forward 
and  down,  while  his  feet  were  flying  like  mad,  the  claws  scarring  the 
hard-packed  snow  in  parallel  grooves.  The  sled  swayed  and  trem- 
bled, half  started  forward.  One  of  his  feet  slipped,  and  one  man 
groaned  aloud.  Then  the  sled  lurched  ahead  in  what  appeared  a 
rapid  succession  of  jerks — though  it  really  never  came  to  a  dead 
stop  again — half  an  inch — an  inch — two  inches — the  jerks  percep- 
tibly diminished;  as  the  sled  gained  momentum,  he  caught  them  up, 
till  it  was  moving  steadily  along. 

Men  gasped  and  began  to  breathe  again,  unaware  that  for  a  moment 
they  had  ceased  to  breathe.  Thornton  was  running  behind,  en- 
couraging Buck  with  short,  cheery  words.  The  distance  had  been 
measured  off,  and  as  he  neared  the  pile  of  firewood  which  marked  the 
end  of  the  hundred  yards,  a  cheer  began  to  grow  and  grow,  which 
burst  into  a  roar  as  he  passed  the  firewood  and  halted  at  command. 
Every  man  was  tearing  himself  loose,  even  Matthewson.  Hats  and 
mittens  were  flying  in  the  air.  Men  were  shaking  hands,  it  did  not 
matter  with  whom,  and  bubbling  over  in  a  general  incoherent  babel. 

But  Thornton  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Buck.  Head  was  against 
head,  and  he  was  shaking  him  back  and  forth. — JACK  LONDON,  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild." 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  reporting  dialogue,  which  perhaps 
you  have  often  encountered.  Where  shall  the  words  be  placed 
which  name  the  speaker,  and  what  form  shall  be  used?  Is  it 
best  to  write  "he  said,"  or  "said  he"?  Is  it  best  to  insert  these 
words  in  the  sentence  as  it  was  spoken  or  to  place  them  before  it? 

In  the  following  conversation,  notice  how  the  author  has 
varied  the  form  and  the  place  of  these  words 

The  wind  had  gone  down  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  and  the  electrical 
flashes  danced  all  around  the  horizon  in  magnificent  display,  some- 
tunes  far  away,  sometimes  dazzlingly  near,  the  darkness  trebly  deep 
between  the  intervals  when  the  long  sweep  of  flat  lands  lay  in  dazzling 
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clearness,  clean-cut  in  the  washed  air  to  the  finest  detail  of  stricken 
field  and  heaving  woodland.  A  staggering  flame  clove  earth  and 
sky;  sheets  of  light  came  following  it,  and  a  frightful  roar  shook  the 
house  and  rattled  the  casements,  but  over  the  crash  of  thunder 
Minnie  heard  her  friend's  loud  scream  and  saw  her  spring  back  from 
the  window  with  both  hands,  palm  outward,  pressed  to  her  face.  She 
leaped  to  her  and  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Look!"  Helen  dragged  her  to  the  window.  "At  the  next  flash — 
the  fence  beyond  the  meadow — " 

"What  was  it?  What  was  it  like?"  The  lightning  flashed  inces- 
santly. Helen  tried  to  point,  but  her  hand  only  jerked  from  side  to 
side. 

"Look!"  she  cried. 

"I  see  nothing  but  the  lightning,"  Minnie  answered,  breathlessly. 

"Oh,  the  fence!    The  fence— and  in  the  field!" 

"  Helen!    What  was  it  like?  " 

"Ah-ah!"  she  panted,  "a  long  line  of  white — horrible  white — " 

"What  like?"  Minnie  turned  from  the  window  and  caught  the 
other's  wrist  in  a  fluttering  clasp. 

"Minnie,  Minnie!  Like  long  white  gowns  and  cowls  crossing  the 
fence."  Helen  released  her  wrists,  and  put  both  hands  on  Minnie's 
cheeks,  forcing  her  around  to  face  the  flickering  pane.  "You  must 
look — you  must  look,"  she  cried. 

"They  wouldn't  do  it,  they  wouldn't — it  isn't!"  Minnie  cried. 
"They  couldn't  come  in  the  storm.  They  wouldn't  do  it  in  the  pour- 
ing rain!" 

"  Yes !  Such  things  would  mind  the  rain ! "  She  burst  into  hysteri- 
cal laughter,  and  Minnie,  almost  as  unnerved,  caught  her  about  the 
waist.  "They  would  mind  the  rain.  They  would  fear  a  storm! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes — yes!  And  I  let  him  go — I  let  him  go! " 

Pressing  close  together,  shuddering,  clasping  each  other's  waists, 
the  two  girls  peered  out  at  the  flickering  landscape. 

"Look!" 

Up  from  the  distant  fence  that  bordered  the  northern  side  of 
Jones's  field,  a  pale,  pelted,  flapping  thing  reared  itself,  poised,  and 
seemed,  just  as  the  blackness  came  again,  to  drop  to  the  ground. 

" Did  you  see?" 
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But  Minnie  had  thrown  herself  into  a  chair  with  a  laugh  of  relief. 
"My  darling  girl!"  she  cried.  "Not  a  line  of  white  things — just  one 
— Mr.  Jones's  old  scarecrow!  And  we  saw  it  blown  down!" — BOOTH 
TARKINGTON,  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana." 

This  example  gives  you  the  principle  to  be  followed.  Vary 
your  practice  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  conversation  and  to  make 
the  dialogue  more  easily  intelligible,.  Let  the  word  you  use  to 
express  the  act  of  utterance  be  really  descriptive  of  it.  People 
do  not  always  "say"  their  words:  they  sometimes  shout,  or 
whisper,  or  mutter,  or  murmur,  or  hiss,  or  simper,  or  groan,  or 
laugh. 

In  telling  a  story,  keep  one  standpoint  throughout,  if  possible. 
The  best  standpoint  is  usually  your  own,  either  as  witness  of  the 
event  or  participator  in  it.  If  your  story  includes  conversation  give 
it  in  direct  discourse  unless  that  would  make  your  story  unduly 
long  or  detract  from  its  movememt.  Vary  the  words  you  use  to 
report  conversation. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  story  of  about  300  words  on  a  subject  of  your  own  choosing. 
Include  some  conversation  in  either  direct  or  indirect  discourse,  or 
else  be  ready  to  tell  why  you  did  not  think  conversation  would  im- 
prove the  narrative. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Look  over  Chapter  10  of  "Silas  Marner"  and  count  the  number  of 
different  words  George  Eliot  uses  for  reporting  conversation.     Notice 
the  position  of  these  words  in  the  sentence. 

2.  Find  a  newspaper  or  magazine  story  including  conversation. 
Be  ready  to  discuss  it  in  class  with  respect  to  these  points:    (i)  the 
standpoint  chosen,  (2)  the  way  the  standpoint  is  maintained,  (3)  the 
reporting  of  the  conversation — direct  or  indirect  discourse  and  the 
advantages  of  each,  (4)  the  words  used  in  reporting  conversation. 
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LESSON  48 

NARRATION  (Concluded) 

ORDER  AND  PARTS 

98.  Introduction,  Order  of  Events,  and  Conclusion  in  Narra- 
tion.— With  the  principles  given  in  the  last  two  lessons  well  in 
mind,  read  the  following  narrative: 

A  hunter,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  fell  into  one  of  those  deep 
funnel-shaped  pits  formed  on  the  prairies  by  the  settling  of  the 
waters  after  heavy  rains,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sink-holes. 
To  his  great  horror  he  came  in  contact,  at  the  bottom,  with  a  huge 
grizzly  bear.  The  monster  grappled  him;  a  deadly  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  poor  hunter  was  severely  torn  and  bitten,  and  had  a 
leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in  killing  his  rugged  foe. 
For  several  days  he  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  too  much 
crippled  to  move,  and  subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of  the  bear,  during 
which  time  he  kept  his  wounds  open,  that  they  might  heal  gradually 
and  effectually.  He  was  at  length  enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top 
of  the  pit,  and  so  out  upon  the  open  prairie.  With  great  difficulty 
he  crawled  to  a  ravine  formed  by  a  stream  then  nearly  dry.  Here 
he  took  a  delicious  draught  of  water,  which  infused  new  life  into 
him;  then  dragging  himself  along  from  pool  to  pool,  he  supported 
himself  by  small  fish  and  frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  down  and  kill  a  deer  in  a  neighboring 
prairie.  He  immediately  crawled  forth  from  the  ravine,  drove  off 
the  wolf,  and,  lying  down  beside  the  carcass  of  the  deer,  remained 
there  until  he  made,  several  hearty  meals,  by  which  his  strength 
was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course  of  the  brook, 
until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable  stream.  Down  this  he  floated, 
until  he  came  to  where  it  emptied  into  the  Mississippi.  Just  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  he  found  a  forked  tree,  which  he  launched 
with  some  difficulty,  and,  getting  astride  of  it,  committed  himself 
to  the  current  of  the  mighty  river.  In  this  way  he  floated  along 
until  he  arrived  opposite  the  fort  at  Council  Bluffs.  Fortunately 
he  arrived  there  in  the  daytime,  otherwise  he  might  have  floated 
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unnoticed  past  this  solitary  post,  and  perished  in  the  idle  waste 
of  waters.  Being  descried  from  the  fort,  a  canoe  was  sent  to  his 
relief,  and  he  was  brought  to  shore,  more  dead  than  alive,  where  he 
soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  remained  maimed  for  life. 

— IRVING. 

This  story  is  briefly  told;  it  does  not  attempt  to  give  more 
than  a  single  strong  impression — the  impression  of  indomitable 
grit.  The  details  are  so  skillfully  chosen  that  the  impression 
is  clear  and  powerful.  The  words  which  narrate  the  action  make 
it  vivid:  "the  monster  grappled"  "to  scramble  to  the  top  of 
the  pit,"  "he  crawled  to  a  ravine,"  "then  dragging  himself 
along."  The  story  moves  steadily  from  start  to  finish;  it  is 
told  throughout  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  outside  ob- 
server; and  the  movement  is  presented  by  means  of  striking 
detail  of  word  and  deed: — evidently  the  chief  principle  of  story- 
telling is  well  exemplified  in  this  simple  narrative. 

But  this  story  illustrates  some  other  excellent  things  as  well. 
It  illustrates  order  in  a  narrative,  the  proper  use  of  an  introduc- 
tion, and  the  skillful  handling  of  the  conclusion. 

Notice  first  that  the  events  of  the  story  are  told  pretty  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  In  general,  for  simple  stories, 
the  time-order  is  best.  In  a  long  story  with  a  complicated  plot 
(such,  for  instance,  as  "Ivanhoe,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
or  "Treasure  Island")  it  is  usually  impossible  to  keep  the  order 
of  time;  many  things  happen  at  once  but  cannot  be  told  together; 
the  various  threads  of  the  action  must  be  unwoven  more  or  less 
separately;  and  the  reader  must  often  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
certain  early  events  until  later  ones  have  been  narrated.  But 
even  in  these  longer  stories  the  action  portrayed  in  any  one 
chapter  or  part  is  generally  told  in  the  order  of  its  actual  occur- 
rence. Perhaps  later  on  you  will  study  some  of  the  interesting 
requirements  of  the  "plot"  in  longer  and  more  elaborate  stories, 
and  after  such  a  study  you  will  read  them  more  intelligently 
and  no  doubt  enjoy  them  better;  meanwhile,  for  your  own 
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story-telling,  stick  to  the  order  that  is  most  direct  and  con- 
vincing,— the  actual  order  of  time. 

Read  once  more  the  opening  sentence  of  Irving's  story.  It 
is  all  the  introduction  the  story  contains,  and  all  it  needs.  It 
tells  when,  where,  who,  and  what, — that  is,  it  gives  us  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  person,  and  enough  of  the  incident  to  hold  us 
in  eager  suspense.  This  is  the  whole  service  of  an  introduction ; 
anything  more  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  usually  a  hindrance. 
Begin  the  action  of  the  story  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Tell  your  reader  in  your  introduction  only  what  he  must  know 
if  the  action  is  to  be  intelligible  to  him.  Often  a  story  needs  no 
introduction,  and  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  time,  place, 
persons,  and  circumstances — or  such  of  these  matters  as  need 
be  told  at  all — after  a  certain  amount  of  action  or  conversation 
has  already  been  narrated.  In  any  case,  do  not  let  your  intro- 
duction overshadow  the  story  itself,  or  delay  it  unduly;  make 
your  introduction  brief  and  get  your  reader  into  the  action  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

Now  read  the  closing  sentence  in  Irving's  story.  The  last 
bit  of  action  is  told,  and  there  the  story  stops;  there  is  no  post- 
script to  explain  the  tale,  for  none  is  needed;  and  there  is  no 
attempt  to  point  a  moral.  In  just  this  way  you  should  try  to 
compose  your  own  narratives;  let  the  action  speak  for  itself, 
and  when  you  have  finished  your  account  of  what  happened, 
stop.  Your  introductory  sentences  should  give  all  the  facts 
needed  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  incident  clear,  or,  if  it  is 
necessary,  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  of  explanation  may  be  added 
to  the  body  of  the  story;  but  no  explanation  or  moral  should 
be  tacked  on  at  the  close. 

When  we  say  that  a  story  should  stop  with  the  last  bit  of 
action  to  be  narrated,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  story  is  to 
have  no  point.  Indeed  every  good  story  has  a  point:  but  the 
point  should  be  a  part  of  the  action  itself — it  should  be  simply 
the  result  or  outcome  of  what  goes  before.  To  add  a  comment, 
an  explanation,  or  a  "pretty  sentiment"  is  to  weaken  the 
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whole  effect  of  your  story.  It  is  a  sort  of  insult  to  your  reader's 
intelligence — as  if  you  had  doubted  his  ability  to  see  the  point 
for  himself. 

To  explain  the  point  is  not  much  worse,  however,  than  "to 
give  it  away."  Never  tell  the  outcome  before  the  action  has  led 
up  to  it.  Let  your  reader's  interest  grow  as  the  story  proceeds, 
and  when  the  action  has  arrived  at  its  natural  stopping  place, 
set  down  the  final  event,  the  last  word  or  deed, — and  put  up 
your  pen.  A  story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all.  Be  sure,  therefore,  that  your  reader  does  not  find 
out  in  the  beginning  what  the  end  is  to  be. 

In  the  following  selections  you  will  see  examples  of  good  intro- 
ductions and  conclusions  in  short  stories. 

1.  One  day  while  swimming  around  the  gondola,  I  saw  Whistler 
talking  to  one  of  the  boys,  both  standing  upright  on  the  flat,  curved 
cross-board  generally  used  as  a  support  for  the  mast  but  employed 
by  us  as  a  diving  board.    I  was  about  to  climb  in,  but  changed  my 
mind  when  I  saw  an  opportunity  for  some  fun.     Acting  quickly,  and 
bracing  my  feet  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  with  my  shoulders  under 
water,  I  let  go,  and  kicked  the  boat  from  me.     It  knocked  them  both 
overboard.    Whistler  struck  upon  his  side,  and  went  under.     I  heard 
a  chuckle  from  the  others  before  I  dived  out  of  sight,  dreading  Whis- 
tler's wrath  on  coming  up.     To  my  surprise,  he  was  not  angry;  nor  did 
he  ask  who  did  it.     He  simply  said  in  that  droll  way  of  his,  "Was  that 
a  good  dive?" — OTTO  BACKER,  "Stories  of  Whistler." 

2.  When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved  into  the  country,  with 
our  heads  full  of  fresh  butter,  and  cool,  crisp  radishes  for  tea;  with 
ideas  entirely  lucid  respecting  milk,  and  a  looseness  of  calculation 
as  to  the  number  in  family  it  would  take  a  good  laying  hen  to  sup- 
ply with  fresh  eggs  every  morning,  we  found  some  preconceived 
notions  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  who  is  a  notable  housewife,  said  to  me  one 
day,  "Now,  my  dear,  we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  eggs,  for  I  have 
been  buying  a  lot  of  young  chickens."  There  they  were,  each  one 
with  as  many  feathers  as  a  grasshopper,  and  a  chirp  not  louder. 
Of  course,  we  looked  forward  with  pleasant  hopes  to  the  period 
when  the  first  cackle  should  announce  the  milk-white  egg,  warmly 
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deposited  in  the  hay  which  we  had  provided  bountifully.  They 
grew  finely,  and  one  day  I  ventured  to  remark  that  our  hens  had 
remarkably  large  combs,  to  which  Mrs.  S.  replied,  "Yes,  indeed," 
she  had  observed  that;  but  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  a  real  treat, 
I  "ought  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  hear  them  crow." 
"Crow!"  said  I,  faintly,  "our  hens  crowing!  Then,  by  'the  cock 
that  crowed  in  the  morn  to  wake  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,' 
we  might  as  well  give  up  all  hopes  of  having  any  eggs,"  said  I;  "for 
as  sure  as  you  live,  Mrs.  S.,  our  hens  are  all  roosters!" — F.  S.  Coz- 
ZENS,  " Sparrowgrass  Papers." 

3.  It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute.    They  had 
given  me  a  seat  high  up  in  the  marquee.    There  I  stood — it  was  too 
exciting  to  sit — and  for  an  hour  watched.     The  place  was  a  blaze  of 
color  with  the  uniforms,  the  garments  of  the  Indian  princes,  the  flags, 
the  decorations,  the  dresses  of  the  women.     And  all  the  while  a  band 
played  joyously,  voices  rippled  in  laughter  and  talk,  and  the  multi- 
tude outside  roared.     As  the  place  filled,  and  the  body  guard  ranged 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  throne,  I  felt  that  the  appearance  of 
the  Queen  must  be  an  anticlimax,  for  the  tale  was  told — the  eye  could 
hold  no  more.     Whatever  of  pride,  of  birth  and  splendor,  of  show  and 
richness,  the  world  could  produce,  was  there.     Stage  management 
could  do  no  more.     Then  a  great  shout  from  outside  broke  into  my 
reverie,  trumpets  fanfared,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  on  the 
threshold  appeared  a  little  old  lady  in  black,  who  walked  with  diffi- 
culty along  the  path  that  led  to  the  throne.    In  deepest  black — a  little 
old  lady — quite  simple,  the  simplest  person  there — Victoria  R.  I. — 
C.  L.  HIND,  "Life's  Little  Things." 

4.  "I  want  ten  cents'  worth  of — of — "  said  the  man.    The  clerk 
smiled. 

" Can't  think  what  it  is? "  he  asked.     "What  was  it  for? " 

"How  do  I  know?"  demanded  the  man.  "My  wife  wanted  it — 
it's  a  sort  of  powder.  I  know  that.  You  couldn't  tell  from  that, 
though,  could  you?" 

The  clerk  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  the  man's  hope  faded. 

"It  was  a  white  sort  of  powder — something  like — like — O  dear, 
I'll  have  to  go  home  and  find  out!" 

In  about  an  hour  he  reappeared  with  a  triumphant  smile  on  his 
face. 
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"Here  we  are,"  he  announced.  "I  wrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper."  He  rummaged  through  his  pockets,  and  rummaged  again, 
but  the  paper  could  not  be  found. 

"Now  that's  funny,"  he  announced.  "Maybe  I  left  it — "  But 
the  clerk  was  selling  a  child  four  cents'  worth  of  gum-drops  and  did  not 
hear. 

The  man  sat  on  a  soda-fountain  stool  and  twisted  himself  half- 
round  and  half-back,  meanwhile  thinking  deeply. 

The  drug  clerk,  having  counted  out  the  four  cents'  worth  of  gum- 
drops,  joined  him. 

"Find  it?"  he  inquired.    The  man  scowled  at  him. 

"No,  I  didn't  find  it,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  a  chance  to  think,  please. 
What's  this  stuff  you  use  to  make  bread  with?" 

"Soda?    No?    Quick  Yeast?    Baking-Powder? " 

"Keep  on,"  said  the  man  joyfully.     "I'll  think  of  it  in  a  moment." 

"Corn-Starch?    Flour?    Salt?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Borax!"  shouted  the  man,  leaping  off  his  stool.  The  clerk 
gasped. 

"They  don't  put  borax  in  bread,"  he  said.     "Do  you  want  to  die? " 

"I  know  they  don't,"  said  the  man.  "But  they  put  soda  in  bread, 
and  you  put  soda  and  borax  in  water  when  your  feet  are  swollen. 
That's  what  I  want.  Give  me  ten  cents'  worth  of  .borax." — The 
Youth's  Companion. 

5.  Five  friends — three  men  and  two  women — were  staying  at  a 
small  unfrequented  place  on  the  coast.  It  was  their  custom  to  bathe 
together  at  noon,  but  one  day,  as  it  happened,  the  bachelor  of  the 
party,  who,  on  the  analogy  that  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king, 
was  also  the  best  swimmer,  was  some  minutes  late  at  the  bathing 
tents.  His  friends  were  already  in  the  water.  It  was  a  temperate 
day,  and  before  undressing  he  stood  awhile  on  the  crest  of  the  shiny 
beach  watching  them  sporting  in  the  water.  Also  he  saw,  some  dis- 
tance out  to  sea,  a  black  head  bobbing  on  the  waves.  The  swimmer 
was  a  venturesome  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  man  thought, 
with  some  apprehension  and  not  a  little  annoyance,  "If  he  calls  for 
help,  I  should  have  to — to — to  save  him.  Whew!" 

The  thought  troubled  him  while  he  was  undressing,  for,  like  the 
most  of  us,  he  was  at  heart  timid;  but  he  had  considered  the  matter, 
and  decided  that  should  fate  ever  put  him  to  the  ordeal  there  could 
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be  but  one  course — some  show  of  heroism  at  any  cost.  The  obsession 
passed:  soon  he  was  stepping  out  into  the  sunshine,  prepared  to  run 
gaily  down  the  beach.  But,  as  he  came  out  of  the  tent,  he  saw  in  one 
swift,  comprehensive  glance,  that  his  friends  were  no  longer  in  the 
water:  they  were  gathered  in  a  group  on  the  shore,  beckoning 
wildly  to  him. 

He  looked  out  over  the  waters.  The  black  head  bobbing  on  the 
waves  was  no  longer  visible.  He  staggered  in  the  sunshine. 

His  friends  were  still  gesticulating  and  beckoning  from  the  beach, 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  angry — angry  that  they  should  unanimously, 
insistently  relegate  the  task  to  him.  But  the  effort  to  save  this 
man's  life  must  be  made:  he  must  make  it.  That  rushed  with  his 
blood.  Then  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  boat  a  stone's  throw  away,  an 
old  boat,  swathed  in  canvas  against  the  winter.  Here  was  a  com- 
promise, an  honest  one,  for  he  was  not  a  good  swimmer,  and  there 
and  back  with  a  body  in  tow — why,  it  meant  drowning;  but  here  was 
a  compromise.  He  raced  along  the  shingle,  the  flint  cutting  his 
feet;  tore  and  tugged  and  dragged  at  the  canvas  till  it  all  lay  in  shreds 
on  the  ground;  and  then,  the  voices  of  his  friends  ringing  in  his  ears, 
with  a  supreme  call  on  his  strength,  he  dragged  the  old  boat  down  the 
shelving  beach,  and  plunged  breathless,  bleeding,  wild-eyed  into  the 
midst  of  his  friends. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  they  cried. 

"Doing?  doing?"  he  shouted — "he's  drowning!" 

"Seals  don't  drown!"  said  one. 

"Seals?" 

"Yes,  we  shouted  to  you  to  come  and  look  at  a  seal.  It  came  quite 
close  to  us.  Such  a  dear!"— C.  L.  HIND,  "Life's  Little  Things." 

The  time  order  is  the  best  order  for  most  stories.  An  introduc- 
tion should  be  no  longer  than  it  needs  to  be  in  order  to  tell  when, 
where,  who,  and  what.  Sometimes  no  introduction  is  necessary. 
The  conclusion  should  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  story,  not  an 
additional  comment,  explanation  or  moral. 

The  following  directions  for  formal  narratives  should  be  used 
whenever  you  have  time  to  prepare  thoroughly  for  your  story. 
Use  them  as  much  as  you  can  in  all  your  narratives. 
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Dii actions  for  Formal  Narratives: 

1.  Choose  the  standpoint  from  which  your  story  is  to  be  told. 

2.  From  this  standpoint  jot  down  as  many  details  of  the  action  as 

you  can  think  of.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  hard  to  recall  or 
imagine  all  the  little  things  that  you  saw  or  might  have  seen, 
all  the  conversation  you  heard  or  might  have  heard,  etc. 

3.  Underline  the  striking,  important  and  significant  items. 

4.  Cross  out  the  items  you  have  no  time  to  use,  and  those  that 

would  not  help  on  the  story  or  bring  out  the  point  in  hand. 

5.  Having  chosen  your  standpoint  and  selected  such  striking  de- 

tails of  the  action  as  you  have  tune  for,  decide  what  explanatory 
matter  is  needed  by  way  of  introduction:  jot  down  the  when, 
where,  who,  and  what,  of  your  story  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
your  reader  ought  to  know. 

6.  Arrange  the  events  in  the  order  of  time,  leading  up  to  the  one 

which  makes  the  point,  outcome,  or  result  of  the  others. 


Write  a  story  of  about  two  hundred  words  on  a  subject  of  your 
own  choosing.  Make  two  drafts,  one  with  an  introduction  and  one 
without.  Experiment  with  the  order  of  events  and  with  a  formal 
"tacked-on"  conclusion,  to  test  the  principles  given  above. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Find  a  story  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  and  be  ready  to  discuss  it 
in  class  with  respect  to  action,  order,  introduction,  and  conclusion. 


LESSON  49 
THE  ACCOUNT  OF  EVENTS 

99.  Matter  of  Fact  Narration. — The  story  is  the  artistic  form 
of  narration;  the  account  of  events  is  wholly  a  practical  form. 
When  you  compose  a  story  you  are  doing  what  any  artist  does — 
trying  to  represent  a  part  of  life  so  that  it  shall  arouse  interest. 
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But  when  you  compose  an  account  of  events  you  are  merely 
trying  to  convey  information.  The  account  of  events  is  none  the 
less  important,  for  you  will  have  to  use  it  even  more  frequently 
than  the  story;  and  it  calls  for  quite  as  careful  study. 

Almost  any  occurrence  can  be  made  the  subject  for  either  form 
of  narration.  Suppose  your  brother  falls  and  breaks  his  arm 
and  you  have  to  run  for  the  doctor.  The  incident  would  make  a 
very  good  story.  But  if  it  caused  you  to  be  late  for  school  and 
you  had  to  tell  the  circumstances  to  your  teacher  in  excuse,  you 
would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  giving  your  account  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  story.  You  would  simply  recite  the  chief  points  of  the 
situation.  It  would  be  absurd  to  picture  your  brother's  hurried 
departure  from  the  house,  his  careless  step  at  the  corner,  the 
sudden  slip  of  his  foot,  his  effort  to  break  the  fall  with  his  arm, 
and  like  details;  yet  such  details  are  just  what  a  story  would 
demand. 

Or  suppose  your  club  holds  a  hotly  contested  election.  You 
might  write  an  excellent  story  about  it,  but  if  you  were  secretary 
of  the  club  and  kept  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  you  would  not 
think  of  doing  so.  Your  minutes  would  be  an  account  of  events, 
giving  in  order  such  occurrences  as  had  some  importance  and 
could  properly  be  recorded.  If  you  were  writing  a  story -of  the 
election,  you  would  give  the  details  of  the  "campaign" — how 
some  members  tried  to  exert  undue  influence  and  what  they  said 
and  did,  how  some  tried  to  block  the  proceedings  and  what  their 
motives  were,  how  excited  the  tellers  got,  how  the  meeting  ended 
in  concord  or  discord,  and  the  like.  All  this  would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  account  of  events.  Whenever  you  have  to  treat 
occurrences  solely  as  matters  of  record  you  are  using  not  the 
artistic  but  the  practical  form  of  narrative. 

Exercise 

Under  what  circumstances  would  you  treat  the  following 
subjects  in  story  form,  either  orally  or  in  writing?  Under 
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what  circumstances  would  you  treat  them  in  the  form  of  an 
account  of  events?  Be  ready  to  discuss  each  subject  in  class 
in  the  way  the  first  subject  is  discussed  here. 

1.  Building  the  new  school  house. 

(This  would  provide  material  for  stories  if  there  had  been  compe- 
tition for  the  building  contract,  a  strike  during  the  construction,  an 
accident  or  some  serious  blunder  in  building,  or  if  it  were  a  country 
school  and  the  neighborhood  had  raised  the  money  and  helped  in  the 
erection  of  the  house  or  in  its  decoration.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
treat  it  in  the  form  of  an  account  of  events  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  or  in  the  principal's  address  to  the  pupils  and 
their  parents  on  the  opening  day,  or  in  a  newspaper  item.) 

2.  The  day's  sales  in  a  new  town. 

3.  The  church  fair. 

4.  The  tennis  tournament. 

5.  The  Republican  Convention. 

6.  The  fight  for  pure  water. 

7.  The  circus. 

8.  Memorial  Day  exercises. 

9.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

10.  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  , 

The  chief  difference  between  a  story  and  an  account  of  events 
lies  in  the  use  of  details.  A  story  must  include  many  details  in 
order  to  give  the  action  something  of  the  vividness  of  a  motion 
picture.  An  account  of  events  does  not  aim  at  any  such  vivid- 
ness. It  is  meant  to  give  the  reader  or  listener  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  situation  as  it  exists,  with  the  results  of  the 
action  emphasized  and  the  events  themselves  recounted  in 
general  terms. 

Read  the  examples  which  follow.  Notice  particularly  the 
introductory  sentences. 
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1.  A  DIARY  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1869. 

Butler,  who  yesterday  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Bill  through  the  House,  made  his  long-promised  speech  today  in 
favor  of  paper  money,  and  against  specie;  in  plain  words,  a  prefer- 
ence of  false  promises  over  truth.  Irredeemable  paper  is  a  lie;  gold 
is  truth.  He  is  a  controlling  spirit  in  this  Congress,  and  with  the 
radical  party.  He  is  strong  willed;  when  clothed  with  power,  ener- 
getic, cunning,  unscrupulous,  and  consequently  dangerous;  potent 
for  good  sometimes,  for  evil  often.  There  is  very  little  true  wisdom 
•or  good  sense  in  the  House  on  matters  of  currency  or  finance. 

Seward  had  two  or  three  treaties  to  send  up  to  the  Senate.  He 
said  with  a  self-complacent  air  of  triumph  that  they  completed  the 
fifty-sixth  which  he  had  concluded;  about  as  many  as  had  been 
made  during  the  whole  previous  existence  of  the  government.  I 
could  not  resist  remarking  entangling  alliances — our  predecessors 
•deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  have  no  more  than  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  remark  vexed  him. — GIDEON  WELLS  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

2.  The  real  point  and  delight  of  that  Corporation  Sunday  was  not 
fully  appreciated  until  later.     It  had  been  expected  that  the  collec- 
tion after  the  sermon  would  be  much  larger  than  usual,  because  the 
congregation  was  much  larger  than  usual.    They  were  startled,to  find 
it  four  times  as  large  as  usual.    They  were  further  startled  to  find 
•only  three  threepenny-bits  among  all  the  coins.     This  singularity  led 
to  comment  and  to  note-comparing.    Everybody  had  noticed  for 
weeks  past  a  growing  dearth  of  threepenny-bits.     Indeed,  threepenny- ' 
bits  had  practically  vanished  from  circulation  in  the  Five  Towns. 
•On  Monday  it  became  known  that  the  clerks  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Universal  Thrift  Club,  Limited,  had  paid  into  the  banks  enor- 
mous and  unparalleled  quantities  of  threepenny-bits;  and  for  at  least 
a  week  afterwards  everybody  paid  for  everything  in  threepenny-bits. 
And  the  piquant  news  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Denry,  to 
the  simple  end  of  ensuring  a  thumping  collection  for  charities  on  Cor- 
poration Sunday,  had  used  the  vast  organization  of  the  Thrift  Club 
to  bring  about  a  famine  of  threepenny-bits.     In  the  annals  of  the 
town  that  Sunday  is  referred  to  as  "Threepenny-bit  Sunday,"  be- 
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cause  it  was  so  happily  devoid  of  threepenny-bits. — ARNOLD  BENNETT,, 
"Denry  the  Audacious." 

3.  ADDITION  TO  SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL,   CHELSEA 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  and  work  will  begin  in  a  few  days 
on  the  fourth  of  the  remarkable  group  of  school  buildings  erected  in 
Chelsea  since  the  fire.  This  will  be  a  twenty-one  room  addition  to 
the  Shurtleff  School  group,  which  was  designed  two  years  ago  and  of 
which  the  first  building,  containing  thirty-four  class  rooms,  assembly 
hall  and  boiler  plant  for  the  group,  already  has  been  completed. 
This  addition  will  be  connected  to  the  existing  house  by  a  fire-proof 
boiler  house  and  a  corridor.  One  of  the  twenty-one  class  rooms  in  the 
new  building  will  be  a  fresh-air  room  fitted  with  a  kitchenette  for  the 
serving  of  school  luncheons.  There  also  will  be  a  room  for  the  school 
nurse  on  the  first  floor.  This  addition  will  be  of  semi-fire-proof  con- 
struction, with  brick  partitions  and  stacks,  iron  and  slate  stairs, 
asphalt  roofing,  metal  lathing  and  oak  interior  trim.  The  cost  will 
be  $112,170,  including  the  connection  to  the  present  building,  which 
means  about  $107.00  per  pupil,  complete,  with  all  equipment  and 
grounds  graded,  a  remarkably  low  figure  for  so  fine  a  building.  Kil- 
ham  &  Hopkins,  of  Boston,  who  have  carried  out  the  entire  school- 
house  construction  in  Chelsea  since  the  fire,  are  the  architects. — The 
Boston  Transcript. 

4.  STATE  NOT  TO  BUILD   TUNNEL 
Narrow  Gauge  Merger  and  5-Cent  Fare  Rejected 

The  joint  committee  on  railroads  and  metropolitan  affairs  yester- 
day rejected  a  proposal  for  State  ownership  of  the  tunnel  to  East 
Boston,  to  be  constructed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

Wanted  State  to  Build 

While  the  committee  was  considering  the  railroad  bill,  Senator  B. 
moved  that  the  tunnel  be  constructed  by  the  State  and  leased  to  the 
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New  Haven  on  a  4  per  cent  basis.  His  motion  called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railroad  commission, 
the  transit  commission,  and  the  new  dock  commission  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  $9,000,000  harbor  bill. 

Senator  B.  was  supported  in  his  motion  by  Representatives  L.  and 
T.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  opposed  to  the  motion 
and  it  was  declared  lost.  Senator  B.  said  last  night  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  not  suggested  State  ownership  but  that  he  offered  the 
motion  on  his  own  initiative,  the  New  Haven  having  declared  that 
the  road  would  lease  the  tunnel  for  4  per  cent. — The  Boston  Post. 

100.  Introductory  Sentence  Important  in  Account  of  Events. — 
You  must  have  noticed  in  these  examples  that  the  introduction 
is  usually  more  elaborate  than  the  introduction  of  a  story.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  selections  from  newspapers.  The  reason 
for  it  is  plain.  What  the  writer  wishes  to  do  is  to  give  you  at 
one  stroke  the  key  to  the  whole  occurrence  he  is  narrating. 
Usually  this  is  contained  in  the  outcome  to  which  a  series  of 
events  has  led  up,  or  perhaps  in  the  situation  which  caused  them 
to  occur.  The  introduction  must  therefore  reveal  this  situation 
or  this  outcome.  You  may  accept  as  a  general  principle  for 
this  form  of  composition  that  the  introductory  sentences  should 
slate  the  important  point,  the  point  to  which  the  whole  account  after- 
wards leads  up. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  do  in  writing  an  account 
of  events.  Young  newspaper  writers  often  try  to  do  it  by  put- 
ting as  much  as  they  can  into  the  first  sentence,  often  stringing 
it  out  through  a  whole  paragraph.  But  the  first  sentence  of  an 
account  of  events  does  not  need  to  be  long;  it  must  be  significant. 
It  must  state  the  crucial  point.  It  must  give  the  reader  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  In  most  cases,  the  first  two  or  three  sentences 
of  an  account  of  events  could  be  reduced  to  good  newspaper 
"headlines" — not  a  sensational  "scare  head,"  but  such  inform- 
ing headlines  as  would  appear  in  a  reputable  paper.  And  a 
good  heading  can  usually  be  expanded  into  a  proper  introduc- 
tion for  an  account  of  events. 
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Exercise 

1.  Study  the  headlines  of  a  good  newspaper  and  compare 
them  with  the  introductory  sentences  in  the  succeeding  columns. 
Are  the  introductory  sentences  effective?     Are  they  too  long? 
Do  they  fail  to  give  the  essential  points  of  the  situation? 

2.  The  following  introductory  sentences  are  taken  from  prac- 
tical narratives  of  various  kinds.    Notice  how  they  sum  up  the 
events  of  a  day  or  of  a  longer  period.     Can  you  imagine  some  of  the 
details  of  the  action  covered  in  general  terms  by  these  sentences? 

(a)  From  a  hardware  salesman's  letter  to  his  firm:  This  is  the  best 
market  I  have  found  so  far.    The  aluminum  and  agate  goods  have 
sold  particularly  well,  especially  in  what  is  called  the  New  Town, 
south  of  the  river. 

(b)  From  the  log  of  a  yachting  trip:  This  has  been  our  hardest  day, 
with  a  cold  northeaster  blowing  on  from  early  morning,  until  by 
noon  it  had  become  a  three-reef  gale.     No  harbor  from  Rake's,  which 
we  left  at  daybreak,  to  Bar  Head  Neck,  which  we  reached  at  5.20 
this  afternoon. 

(c)  From  the  report  of  a  school  supervisor  of  drawing:  The  work  of 
the  year  has  been  creditable,  but  not  so  excellent  as  that  exhibited 
last  June  at  the  High  School.    The  classes  in  the  elementary  schools 
have  been  crowded  and  the  changes  in  the  High  School  courses  have 
necessarily  interrupted  the  drawing  classes  to  some  extent. 

(d)  From  a  high-school  paper:  The  baseball  team  completed  its 
good  record  by  defeating  the  Academy  team  on  Saturday,  6-5. 
This  is  the  team's  fifth  victory,  out  of  seven  games. 

(e)  From  a  newspaper  report  of  a  high  school  entertainment:  In  a  well- 
planned  programme  of  amusing,  instructive,  or  otherwise  entertain- 
ing performances,   all  quite  unpretentious  and  consequently  most 
effective,  the  various  clubs  of  the  High  School  gave  evidence  last 
night  that  the  youth  of  Wilton  possess  dramatic  and  musical  ability 
which  need  not  go  begging:    and  incidentally  the  clubs  cleared  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  towards  the  Gymnasium  fund. 

The  introductory  sentences  of  an  account  of  events  may  often 
form  a  paragraph  by  themselves,  summarizing  the  details  in 
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paragraphs  to  follow;  but  in  many  cases  the  whole  narrative 
is  short  enough  to  be  put  into  a  single  paragraph,  in  which  only 
one  or  two  important  items  are  added  to  the  general  statements 
in  the  introductory  sentences.  The  introduction  should  be  put 
in  a  separate  paragraph  only  when  the  length  of  the  whole 
account  justifies  it. 

An  Account  of  Events  is-  a  practical  narrative,  intended  to  con- 
vey information.  It  does  not  aim,  as  the  story  does,  to  arouse  feel- 
ing by  means  of  vivid  portrayal  of  the  action  in  its  most  significant 
detail.  It  gives  the  main  points  of  an  occurrence,  usually  in  gen- 
eral terms.  The  introductory  sentence  of  an  Account  of  Events 
summarizes  the  narrative. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  brief  practical  narrative  of  your  last  class  exercises. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Find  in  today's  newspaper  several  examples  of  practical  narra- 
tion.   Among  these  is  there  any  example  of  an  account  of  events 
which  takes  on  the  vividness  of  a  story  as  it  progresses? 

2.  Look  over  your  text-book  in  history.    What  form  of  narration 
do  you  find  in  it? 

3.  Can  you  find  narratives  in  any  of  your  other  text-books?    Are 
they  stories  or  accounts  of  events? 

4.  Look  over  the  list  of  official  positions  and  occupations  given  in 
Assignment  of  Lesson  2.     Would  the  narrative  writing  required  in 
most  of  these  positions  and  occupations  be  in  practical  or  artistic 
form? 

LESSON  50 
DESCRIPTION 

101.  Making  Others  See  What  You  See. — Several  parts  of  the 
world  have  suffered  recently  from  floods.  If  you  had  been  in 
one  of  these  places  you  would  often  have  occasion  to  write  or 
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speak  of  your  experiences,  and  although  much  of  your  account 
would  no  doubt  be  narration,  much  of  it  also  would  have  to  be 
description.  You  would  be  sure  to  make  some  attempt  to  show 
your  audience  what  a  flooded  city  looks  like.  Indeed,  if  you 
wished  to  do  your  best,  you  would  do  more:  you  would  try  to 
put  them  in  your  place,  so  that  they  might  see  what  a  flood 
looks  like  to  one  who  suffers  from  it  'or  is  endangered  by  it.  This 
is  the  essential  thing  to  aim  at  in  description — to  make  others 
see  with  your  eyes. 

In  reading  the  descriptions  which  follow,  do  you  not  seem  to 
be  gazing  on  the  scenes  depicted  as  if  they  had  for  you  all  the 
interest  of  the  person  who  is  writing? 

i.  Wherein  lies  the  spell  of  the  tropics — the  call  that,  once  heard, 
sounds  on  in  heart  and  brain,  remoter  and  remoter  maybe  with  time 
and  absence,  but  never  quite  stilled?  I  have  not  learned  my  tropics 
well  if  the  heart  of  the  spell  lies  not  in  its  monotony — the  monotony 
of  a  minor  chord  that  ever  seeks,  and  never  finds,  its  conclusion. 

Day  after  day,  season  after  season,  year  after  year,  the  same  humid 
green  on  leaf  and  foliage,  the  same  hot  riot  of  bloom,  the  limitless — 
blue  limitless — sky,  the  drowsy  warmth  of  summer  seas  forever — all 
tune  life  down  to  their  own  mesmeric  monotone. 

And  the  night  sounds — the  breeze  high  up  in  the  palm  trees,  re- 
mote from  earth,  with  the  moonlight  playing  on  their  leaves  like  white 
fingers  reaching  down  from  the  sky  to  play  on  harps  held  up  to  them 
from  the  earth,  the  wet  rattle  of  banana  leaves,  the  piping  of  the 
creatures  of  the  salt  marshes,  the  interminable  beat  of  tom-toms 
from  the  long  rickety  piers  where  dwell  the  water  tribes  of  Moros, 
the  dirge-like  crooning  of  voices  there — the  lulling  of  baby  to  sleep 
by  savage  mothers.  Then,  biting  into  monotony  at  times,  the  evil 
clamor  of  the  vampire  fruit-bats  fighting  shrilly  over  the  mangoes  in 
the  trees,  or  now  and  again  over  some  poor  shrieking  bird  snatched 
from  its  nest  to  be  sucked  dry  of  blood. 

This  was  the  background  over  which,  in  delicate  tracery,  were 
drawn  the  nearer  sounds  of  the  little  house  creatures  of  the  night,  the 
soft  drumming  of  moths'  wings — the  hymn  of  immolation  of  the  little 
fire  worshippers — the  buzz  and  bump  of  the  beetles,  the  ever  busy 
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lizards  on  the  walls  making  quick,  rustling  scurries  after  their  tiny 
game  and  over  all  a  furtive  creep  that  told  us  that  the  long  green 
lizard,  who  was  king  of  the  whole  roof  garden  by  virtue  of  his  su- 
perior subtilty  and  greed,  stalked  his  prey  in  the  dark. — LOUISE 
E.  EBERLE,  "The  Adventures  of  a  Wild  Canary,"  in  The  Outlook. 

2.  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  city  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  spendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will; 

Dear  God!    The  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! — WORDSWORTH. 

3.  In  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  February  day  I  stood  with  a  com- 
panion in  the  center  of  a  level  space  of  farm  land  in  southeastern 
HHnois.     A  heavy  mist,  hesitating  on  the  borderline  between  mist 
and  rain,  subdued  the  landscape  to  a  gray  monotone,  its  only  bright 
spot  the  ruddy  flare  of  a  natural-gas  flame  in  a  distant  farm-yard. 
From  a  shadowy  group  of  low  buildings  across  a  field  the  measured 
beat  of  a  giant  heart  punctuated  the  stillness,  its  sound  reproduced  in 
diminishing  emphasis  from  points  farther  away  through  the  dusk. 
Here   and   there  in   the   fields    about  this  common   center,   some 
near,  some  distant  half  a  mile  or  more,  stood  a  company  of  strange 
beings,  their  curious  outlines  magnified  into  threatening  mysteries 
by  the  fog.     In  syncopated  rhythm  with  the  grand  heartbeat,  they 
executed  slow  movements  like  giant  saw-horses  gravely  rising  on  their 
hind  legs  to  solemn  music.    The  Knight  of  La  Mancha  would  have 
found  as  stirring  provocation  to  righteous  wrath  in  this  band  of 
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balancing  wooden-headed  Centaurs  as  ever  in  his  windmill  giants. 
A  hundred  yards  before  us  rose  a  tall  mast,  flanked  by  a  small  shanty, 
a  wheeled  boiler,  and  an  engine  with  a  simplified  steamboat  walking 
beam.  At  the  foot  of  the  mast  four  men  stood  idly  about  watching 
another  who  seemed  engaged  in  mysterious  rites.  The  center  of  their 
interest  and  ours  was  a  new  oil  well.  The  well  had  been  sunk  until 
the  "pay  sand"  was  reached,  and  the  busy  little  man  was  completing 
his  preparations  to  "shoot"  it. — HARQLD  J.  ROWLAND,  "The  Standard 
Oil,"  in  The  Outlook. 

4.  A  wisp  of  smoke  came  from  one  of  the  windows  at  the  end  of  the 
house  and  drifted  quietly  into  the  branches  of  a  cherry  tree.  Its  com- 
panions followed  it  in  slowly  increasing  numbers,  and  finally  there 
was  a  current  controlled  by  invisible  banks  which  poured  into  the 
fruit-laden  boughs  of  the  cherry  tree.  It  was  no  more  to  be  noted 
than  if  a  troup  of  dim  and  silent  gray  monkeys  had  been  climbing  a 
grape-vine  into  the  clouds. 

After  a  moment  the  window  brightened  as  if  the  four  panes  of  it 
had  been  stained  with  blood,  and  a  quick  ear  might  have  been  led  to 
imagine  the  fire-imps  calling  and  calling,  clan  joining  clan,  gathering 
to  the  colors.  From  the  street,  however,  the  house  maintained  its 
dark  quiet,  insisting  to  a  passer-by  that  it  was  the  safe  dwelling  of 
people  who  chose  to  retire  early  to  tranquil  dreams.-  No  one  could 
have  heard  this  low  droning  of  the  gathering  clans. 

Suddenly  the  panes  of  the  red  window  tinkled  and  crashed  to  the 
ground,  and  at  other  windows  there  suddenly  reared  other  flames,  like 
bloody  spectres  at  the  apertures  of  a  haunted  house.  This  outbreak 
had  been  well  planned,  as  if  by  professional  revolutionists. — STEPHEN 
CRANE,  "The  Monster."* 

You  so  often  need  to  make  others  see  what  you  have  seen, 
that  description  is  a  most  important  form  of  composition  to 
master.  It  is  not  only  the  unusual  experience  of  flood  or  fire 
that  gives  occasion  for  description;  every  day  presents  many 
opportunities  for  the  skillful  portrayal  of  some  object,  place,  or 
person. 

In  general  this  "painting  with  words"  is  of  two  sorts:  i. 
rough  sketching,  or  even  diagramming,  merely  to  give  your 

*  Copyright   1899,  by  Harper  &  Brothers.     All  rights  reserved. 
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hearers  enough  of  an  idea  of  the  object  described  for  practical 
purposes;  2.  careful  portrayal  for  the  sake  of  arousing  in 
your  audience  the  interest  you  yourself  feel  in  the  object  you 
portray.  Let  us  call  these  two  sorts  of  description  practical 
description  and  artistic  description,  following  the  distinction  we 
used  under  narration.  If  we  need  a  special  term  for  the  prac- 
tical form  of  description,  "Delineation"  will  serve  as  well  as  any. 

102.  Difference  Between  Artistic  Description  and   Practical 
Description,  or  "Delineation." — What  is  the  difference  between 
an  "artistic"  description  and  a  practical  description  or  "delinea- 
tion"?     The  difference  is  marked;  and  it  depends  on  your  rea- 
son for  describing  the  object.     If  you  wish  a  friend  to  call  for 
you  at  a  certain  house,  you  will  give  him  just  the  facts  he  will 
need  to  enable  him  to  find  it.     You  will  identify  it  for  him,  but 
you  will  not  describe  it  in  full  or  with  any  intent  to  make  your 
friend  take  an  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  house  for  its  own 
sake.     Your-  description  will  be  practical — a  delineation.     De- 
lineation will  also  serve  your  need  if  you  wish  to  post  a  notice 
advertising  a  reward  for  the  return  of  a  lost  watch  and  giving  a 
brief  description  of  the  time-piece.     The  advertisement  of  an 
estate  for  sale,  outlining  its  chief  features — location,  condition, 
number  of  rooms,  etc. — is  also  a  delineation.     Artistic  descrip- 
tion aims  at  a  fuller  impression  than  delineation,  and  as  you 
have  already  seen,  it  aims  at  an  impression  such  as  the  author 
has  when  he  himself  recalls  the  object  he  describes.      Let  us  study 
the  requirements  of  this  important  type  of  composition. 

103.  Requirements  of  Artistic  Description. — If  you  wish   to 
convey  an  impression,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
you  have  an  impression  to  convey.     If  you  cannot  shut  your 
eyes  and  get  some  mental  picture  of  the  thing  you  are  to  describe, 
how  can  you  expect  your  reader  to  get  a  mental  picture  of  it  from 
your  description?     Your  aim  is  to  put  your  reader  or  hearer  hi 
your  place  at  the  time  you  have  chosen  for  the  description; 
therefore  you  must  put  yourself  in  that  place  again,  as  you  write 
or  speak.     That  is,  you  must  either  go  again  and  look  at  your 
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object,  to  renew  your  actual  impression  of  it,  or  you  must  try  to 
recall  it  as  it  was  when  you  saw  it.  In  short,  make  sure  of  your 
own  mental  picture,  either  by  the  use  of  your  eyes  or  by  the  use 
of  your  memory  and  imagination. 

You  will  describe  best,  of  course,  an  object  you  have  actually 
seen.  If  you  have  not  seen  Pike's  Peak,  you  had  better  not 
describe  it;  if  you  have  seldom  seen  orchids,  you  had  better 
describe  dandelions,  which  you  often  see.  Yet  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  describe  the  objects  we  have  most  commonly  before  us. 
They  are  sometimes  so  familiar  that  we  never  notice  how  they 
look.  Unless  you  have  happened  to  study  them  with  care,  you 
will  find  it  hard,  for  instance,  to  describe  your  own  hands.  It 
is  not  enough  to  see  an  object,  if  you  are  to  describe  it  well. 
You  must  look  at  it  with  care.  Observation,  not  mere  seeing,  is 
the  first  necessity  for  good  description. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  must  study  your  object  as  if  you 
were  to  make  a  mechanical  drawing  of  it,  or  a  scientific  record 
of  its  structure,  or  a  business  report  on  its  operation  and 
advantages.  There  is  a  form  of  scientific  description,  much  like 
exposition,  which  demands  this  sort  of  examination  of  the  object 
to  be  described.  Thus  an  engineer  must  study  with  care  the 
bridge  or  dam  or  roadway  he  is  to  describe  in  an  engineering 
journal;  the  botanist  must  examine,  perhaps  with  a  microscope, 
the  flower  he  is  to  classify;  the  manufacturer  must  know  in 
every  hidden  detail  the  machine  he  wishes  to  register  in  the 
Patent  Office.  But  you  are  not  to  attempt  at  present  this  form 
of  description;  it  is  a  technical  kind  of  writing,  like  a  lawyer's 
brief  or  a  clergyman's  sermon,  which  must  be  studied  at  special 
times  by  those  who  are  to  use  it.  Artistic  description  calls  for 
observation  which  gives  a  striking,  clear,  and  lasting  impression 
of  appearances.  You  must  observe  your  object  as  a  painter  does, 
not  to  know  how  it  is  made  or  how  it  works,  but  to  see  how  it 
looks  and  how  it  makes  you  feel.  Your  description  is  to  make 
your  reader  see  it  so  and  feel  so  about  it. 

Think  of  your  kitchen  at  home,  of  your  class-room,  of  a 
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familiar  road  in  the  country,  of  the  baseball  grounds,  of  a  city 
square,  of  a  bridge  you  have  fished  from,  of  your  father's  face, 
of  the  interior  of  your  church,  or  of  the  railway  station  in  your 
town.  If  you  are  to  describe  any  of  these  objects  well  you  must 
recall  it  clearly  as  you  have  seen  it,  from  a  single  standpoint, 
at  a  given  time,  and  under  given  circumstances.  Your  observa- 
tion and  your  memory  must  help  you  to  gain  a  unified,  clear, 
and  full  impression  from  which  to  paint  the  word-picture  you 
are  to  compose. 

Study  the  following  descriptions,  and  note  in  each  case  how 
well  the  author  has  brought  out  the  general  impression  he 
wished  to  convey: 

1.  The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming  through  the 
painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me;  the  lower  parts  of 
the  abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight.    The 
chapels  and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker;  the  effigies  of  the  kings 
faded  into  shadows;  the  marble  figures  of  the  monuments  assumed 
strange   shapes  in   the  uncertain   light;   the   evening  breeze   crept 
through  the  aisles  like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave;  and  even  the 
distant  footfall  of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poet's  Corner,  had  some- 
thing  strange    and   dreary   in   its   sound. — IRVING,    "Westminster 
Abbey." 

2.  Meanwhile  the  lake  of  dull  red  behind  the  jagged  lines  of  rose 
and  crimson  that  streaked  the  east  began  to  glow  and  look  angry.     A 
sheen  of  fiery  vapor  shot  upward  and  spread  swiftly  over  the  miracle 
of  mist  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  night.     An  ocean  of  it  and, 
white  and  thick  as  snowdust,  it  filled  valley,  chasm,  and  ravine  with 
mystery  and  silence  up  to  the  dark  jutting  points,  and  the  dark  wav- 
ing lines  of  range  after  range  looked  like  breakers,  surged  up  by  some 
strange  new  law  from  an  under  sea  of  foam;  motionless,  it  swept  down 
the  valleys,  poured  swift  torrents  through  high  gaps  in  the  hills  and 
one  long  noiseless  cataract  over  a  lesser  range — all  silent,  all  motion- 
less, like  a  great  white  sea  stilled  in  the  fury  of  a  storm. — JOHN  Fox, 
"The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

3.  The  sea  is  calm  tonight; 

The  tide  is  full;  the  moon  lies  fair 
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Upon  the  straits;  on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams,  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window;  sweet  is  the  night  air! 

Only  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  ebb  meets  the  moon-blanch'd  sand, 

Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  suck  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

— MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  "Dover  Beach." 

4.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him.  There  are  no  such  dogs  now. 
He  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe.  As  I  have  said,  he  was  brindled  and 
gray  like  Rubislaw  granite;  his  hair  short,  hard,  and  close,  like  a  lion's; 
his  body  thick-set,  like  a  little  bull — a  sort  of  compressed  Hercules 
of  a  dog.  He  must  have  been  ninety  pounds'  weight  at  the  least; 
he  had  a  large,  blunt  head;  his  muzzle  black  as  night,  his  mouth 
blacker  than  any  night,  a  tooth  or  two — being  all  he  had — gleaming 
out  of  his  jaws  of  darkness.  His  head  was  scarred  with  the  records 
of  old  wounds,  a  sort  of  series  of  fields  of  battle  all  over  it;  one  eye 
out,  one  ear  cropped  as  close  as  was  Archbishop  Leighton's  father's; 
the  remaining  eye  had  the  power  of  two;  and  above  it,  and  in  con- 
stant communication  with  it,  was  a  tattered  rag  of  an  ear,  which 
was  forever  unfurling  itself  like  an  old  flag;  and  then  that  bud  of  a 
tail,  about  one  inch  long — if  it  could  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  long, 
being  as  broad  as  long — the  mobility,  the  instantanedusness,  of  that 
bud  were  very  funny  and  surprising,  and  its  expressive  twinklings 
and  winkings,  the  intercommunications  between  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
it,  were  the  oddest  and  swiftest. — The  Outlook. 

104.  Practical  Helps  in  Description. — In  the  actual  composing 
of  description,  there  are  several  special  devices  which  may  some- 
times be  used  with  good  effect,  such  as  comparison  and  contrast, 
choice  of  words  which  suggest  movement  (especially  in  describ- 
ing scenery  or  living  beings),  and  the  use  of  narrative  to  convey 
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descriptive  impressions.  These  you  may  consider  later.  In 
this  first  study  of  description,  it  will  be  enough  to  master  two 
closely  related  requirements — the  requirement  of  a  strong  central 
impression  and  the  requirement  of  careful  selection  of  details. 

You  have  already  seen  the  need  for  singleness  of  impression  in 
your  own  mind.  If  you  hope  to  write  an  effective  description, 
you  must  first  fix  in  your  mind's  eye  the  appearance  of  your 
object  at  a  chosen  time,  from  a  chosen  angle,  under  chosen  con- 
ditions. To  make  your  impression  stronger  and  clearer,  recall 
your  own  state  of  mind,  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  you  saw 
the  object.  Then  write  or  speak  with  the  scene  before  you, 
presenting  to  your  readers  or  hearers  the  scene  as  a  whole,  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  making  them  see  it  from  the  standpoint 
you  have  taken  and  as  it  affected  you. 

But  are  you  to  put  that  effect  into  words,  stating  in  general 
terms  the  sense  of  horror  or  of  peace,  of  excitement  or  of  com- 
fort, of  disgust  or  of  admiration,  which  comes  to  you  as  you 
remember  the  place  or  thing  or  person  you  are  describing?  This 
you  must  decide  in  each  case  for  yourself.  It  is  usually  much 
more  impressive  to  say  little  about  the  effect  of  the  scene  on 
your  own  mind,  but  rather  to  let  the  scene  convey  its  own 
effect.  Describe  it  as  you  saw  it,  hinting  rather  than  telling 
outright  your  own  reaction.  But  always  keep  clearly  before 
you  the  single  impression  you  wish  to  convey,  with  the  time, 
your  own  standpoint  as  observer,  and  the  conditions  of  the  scene 
sharply  defined  in  your  own  mind. 

Can  you  not  guess,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  the  principle 
by  which  you  should  be  guided  in  your  choice  of  details?  Choose 
those  details  that  will  help  most  to  present  the  general  impression 
you  wish  to  give.  Put  them  in  some  clear  order,  perhaps  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  you  as  you  recall  the  object,  the 
most  striking  detail  either  first  or  last;  perhaps  in  the  order  in 
which  they  lie  as  your  eye  in  memory  traverses  the  scene,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  or  from  the  foreground  nearby  to  the 
horizon  in  the  distance. 
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Study  the  order  of  details  and  their  effect  in  conveying  the 
general  impression,  in  the  following  descriptions: 

1.  Dawn  was  breaking  as  I  once  more  gained  the  summit  of  the 
light.     From  my  splendid  vantage  point  on  this  stalwart  buttressed 
castle  of  the  sea,  I  could  see  on  my  right  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Bos- 
ton coast,  broken  only  by  the  pillar  of  another  light,  which  even  now 
was  turning  pale — sickly — going  out;    in  front,  as  before,  the  long 
stretch  of  the  sea,  marked  only  by  a  distant  lightship,  and  near  it  a 
pilot-boat  making  for  a  six-masted  schooner.    To  my  left  I  saw  the 
sun  rising  glorious,  splashing  the  water  with  her  golden  paint — water 
that  morning  still  as  glass,  save  where  it  rippled  over  the  rocks  of  the 
ledge,  for  it  was  low  tide.     A  few  more  minutes  and  it  was  daylight; 
the  machinery  was  stopped,  the  lens  ceased  revolving.     Our  light  was 
out. — The  Outlook. 

2.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  blue  of  a  peaceful  African  night,  I 
rested  on  the  parapet  of  a  Tangerine  housetop,  whose  stones  still  held 
the  heat  of  the  previous  day.    Below  me  the  street  of  the  Silver- 
smiths expanded  its  narrow  confines  into  the  wider  space  of  the  Sok-el- 
Chico.     The  garish  lights  of  the  small,  ill-kept  European  cafes  oppo- 
site filtered  across  the  dirty  cobbles  of  the  Sok  and  mingled  with  the 
warm  red  lantern  rays  of  a  neighboring  Moorish  coffee-house.    In 
each  resort  the  talk  of  what  would  happen  if  the  French  came  went 
its  round;  prophets  prophesied  and  boasters  boasted,  until  the  sooth- 
ing effects  of  absinthe,  kief,  or  hasheesh  lulled  their  fevered  brains  to 
sleep  in  the  happy  realms  of  the  Sultan. 

Moroccans  passed  noiselessly  along  in  bare  feet  or  shuffled  by  in 
yellow  slippers,  and  the  occasional  clunking  of  a  heeled  shoe  bespoke  a 
European.  Acros  the  bay  in  the  Jebel  (mountains),  here  and  there, 
watchfires  of  the  gathered  mountain  clans  glowed  and  blinked  as 
tenders  kept  watchful  eye,  night  and  day,  on  the  big  French  cruiser 
Kleber,  and  her  smaller  consort  Galilee  riding  at  their  anchor  chains  a 
little  to  seaward  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Minerva. — C.  W.  FURLONG, 
"The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara." 

In  description  seek  first  to  fix  in  your  own  mind  a  strong,  central 
impression  of  your  object.  Choose  a  definite  time,  a  definite  stand- 
point, and  definite  conditions  for  recalling  it.  In  some  cases  state 
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the  feeling  aroused  in  you  as  you  saw  the  scene,  the  person,  or  the 
thing  to  be  described:  but  more  often  convey  your  impression  by  an 
orderly  presentation  of  carefully  chosen  details. 


ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Choose  an  object  for  description;  but  instead  of  writing  out  the 
description  in  full,  write  only  the  following  points  for  guidance:    a. 
the  general  impression  you  wish  your  description  to  give;    b.  the 
point  of  view  from  which  you  intend  to  describe  the  object;    c.  the 
conditions — time,  background,  circumstances — under  which  the  ob- 
ject will  be  presented  in  your  description;  d.  three  details  which  will 
help  to  bring  out  the  central  expression. 

2.  Describe  a  classmate  as  he  stands  beside  his  seat  at  a  complete 
loss  for  some  point  in  an  unsuccessful  recitation.     Make  your  de- 
scription either  humorous  or  sympathetic.    Take  the  point  of  view 
of  a  "fellow  sufferer." 


Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Describe  your  school  yard  at  dismissal;    your  desk;    or  your 
classroom  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  everyone  but  you  has  gone. 

2.  Describe  the  country  scene  you  know  best. 

3.  Describe  the  oldest  person  you  know;    the  youngest;  or  your 
best  friend. 

4.  Describe  some  small  article  which  you  see  every  day — a  paper 
cutter,  a  penknife,  your  watch,  a  piece  of  jewelery.     Try  to  make  the 
description  interesting  by  showing  your  surprise  at  discovering  new 
details  about  an  object  you  thought  you  knew  thoroughly  before. 

5.  Describe  a  crowded  street  crossing. 

6.  If  you  were  to  describe  a  flowing  river  what  details  would  you 
emphasize  most  in  order  to  bring  out  the  impression  of  restlessness 
and  continuous  motion? 

7.  In  describing  a  great  tree,  felled  in  its  old  age,  what  general 
impression  would  it  be  natural  to  make  central  in  your  description? 
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LESSON  51 
DELINEATION 

105.  Delineation  Explained. — Any  short  description  of  an 
object,  intended  merely  to  identify  it,  may  be  called  a  delinea- 
tion. You  have  already  learned  the  difference  between  this 
form  of  composition  and  artistic  description,  and  you  have  been 
told  enough  about  scientific  or  technical  description  not  to  con- 
fuse delineation  with  elaborate  descriptions  for  special  practical 
purposes.  Delineation  is  description  for  the  very  common 
practical  purpose  of  recognition  or  selection.  If  your  mother 
sends  you  to  the  store  with  directions  to  buy  "one  yard  of  black 
gros-grain  ribbon,  half  an  inch  wide,  of  good  quality"  she  has 
given  you  a  delineation  of  what  you  are  to  buy.  This  form  of 
description  is  simple  and  prosaic,  but  it  is  important  because  it 
is  used  so  often  in  daily  life  and  it  is  worth  studying  because  it 
is  not  so  simple  that  we  can  use  it  effectively  without  under- 
standing or  practice. 

Not  all  delineations  are  so  simple  as  the  example  just  given. 
It  is  not  always  easy  even  to  delineate  an  object  you  wish  some- 
one to  buy  for  you.  You  may  know  what  you  want,  but  per- 
haps you  cannot  tell  another  just  what  points  to  look  for  in  the 
purchase  in  order  to  make  a  wise  selection.  And  in  other  cases 
your  delineation  may  have  to  be  fairly  complicated  if  it  is  to  be 
accurate  enough  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind.  You  may 
have  to  describe  a  tree,  a  book,  a  house,  or  a  person  so  that  your 
reader  or  hearer  may  pick  out  the  object  from  among  many  very 
similar  to  the  one  you  are  describing.  You  may  have  to  give 
the  location  of  the  object,  its  size,  shape,  color,  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  If  you  ever  have  to  write  a  catalogue  of 
some  collection,  suppose  we  say  a  collection  of  rare  historic 
objects,  you  will  be  obliged  to  distinguish  each  object  from  every 
other — each  chair  or  table  or  piece  of  china  or  uniform  or  gar- 
ment or  flag  from  every  other  of  its  kind.  A  description  of  an 
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escaped  prisoner  must  be  accurate  enough  to  enable  anyone 
who  is  looking  for  the  man  to  know  him  when  he  appears.  A 
lost  article  must  be  carefully  described  if  it  is  to  be  recognized 
by  the  one  who  finds  it.  In  advertisements  of  special  sales, 
business  men  often  write  elaborate  delineations  of  particular 
pieces  of  goods  for  the*  very  practical  purpose  of  making  each 
stand  out  so  clearly  from  the  rest  that  the  prospective  buyer  may 
find  just  the  one  he  wants. 

Study  the  following  delineations  and  notice  how  each  makes 
its  object  clear  enough  for  just  the  purpose  for  which  it  happens 
to  be  described. 

1.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  A.  AND  B— Modern  American 
and  English  Literature.     Total  Credit,  5  hours. 

Aim:  To  give  you  a  chance  to  read,  discuss  and  appreciate  the 
best  of  our  modern  literature.  A  study  of  the  literature  which  is 
influencing  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of  today. — Announcement  of 
a  College  Course. 

2.  MISSION  ROCKER 

No.  38. — Given  for  Eight  Certificates.    With  Products,  see  page  3. 

A  massive  Mission  Rocker.  Built  of  heavy  selected  Quartered- 
Oak  stock  with  Weathered-Oak  waxed  finish.  The  large,  comfort- 
able spring  seat,  23^  in.  wide  and  2O1A  in.  deep,  is  covered  with 
genuine  leather  in  a  rich  shade  of  red,  finished  with  leather  gimp  and 
antique  brass-headed  nails.  Height  of  back  from  seat,  29  in. — From 
a  list  of  premiums. 

3.  WANTED — A    Country    Home    in    first-class    neighborhood, 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  from  Boston,  with  good  train  service,  not 
over  half-mile  from  station ;  an  acre  or  more  of  good  land  with  garden 
and  variety  of   fruit   and  shade   trees.     Prefer  modern   buildings, 
although  this  not  absolutely  necessary  if  they  have  possibilities  by 
improvement.      Address,  giving  full  particulars,  L.   C.  M.,  Boston 
Transcript. 

4.  Hand  Embroidered  Dresses  for  Girls 
For  Confirmation  and  Dancing  School 

6  to  14  years 
Eight  new  styles  at  $3.95  to  $12.50. 
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White  voile  and  batiste,  with  the  accent  on  voile.    Trimmed  a  new 
way  with  clusters  of  pin  tucks — sometimes  twenty-five  at  a  time — 
running  up  and  down. 
5.  BOGUS  $5  BILLS 

IN  CIRCULATION 
City  is  Being  Flooded  with 
Counterfeits  Which  are 
Hard  to  Detect. 


Beware  of  the  $5  silver  certificate! 

The  best  way  to  detect  the  counterfeit  is  to  examine  the  engraving 
of  the  Indian's  head,  on  the  face  of  the  bill.  If  the  feathers  look 
washed  out,  take  care.  A  sure  test,  however,  is  to  place  a  ruler  along 
the  lines  beneath  the  words  "United  States."  If  the  alignment  is 
not  perfect,  and  the  line  under  "States"  a  trifle  higher,  your  bill  is 
surely  a  counterfeit. 

One  counterfeit  bears  the  number  E  73417129;  but  there  are  other 
counterfeits,  the  last  figures  being  frequently  transposed;  at  least 
three  different  combinations  having  been  discovered.  In  the  genuine 
bill  the  P  in  "pay"  comes  well  into  the  F  in  "Five."  In  the  counter- 
feit the  P  barely  touches  the  F,  and  is  generally  separated  from  it, 
the  curve  being  longer.  The  V  in  the  counterfeit  is  longer.  The 
seal  in  the  counterfeit  is  not  well  engraved  and  presents  a  dead, 
heavy  appearance,  the  white  darts  being  obscured  and  likewise  the 
points  in  the  middle.  On  the  back  of  the  bill  the  V  in  the  counter- 
feit is  a  trifle  longer  and  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  genuine,  and  the 
words  "United  States  of  America"  are  not  so  sharply* cut. 

Altogether  the  counterfeit  is  one  of  the  best  put  on  the  market  in 
years.  It  feels  like  government  paper,  and  if  the  bill  is  soiled  may 
deceive  anybody  but  an  expert.  It  was  at  first  conjectured  that  the 
counterfeiters  had  taken  a  genuine  $i  certificate,  washed  it  and 
printed  it  over,  but  the  latest  theory  is  that  the  counterfeit  is  entirely 
counterfeit  from  an  original  plate. 

6.  Nothing  that  we  sell  gives  better  satisfaction  for  the  purpose 
than  this  delicious  Mexican  Cactus  Candy.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
delicacies  made  in  Mexico.  It  is  made  from  the  heart  of  a  variety  of 
large  cactus  boiled  in  pure  sugar,  and  we  send  it  to  you  fresh  and  pure, 
with  no  adulteration  or  artificial  coloring  or  flavor  whatsoever.  In 
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appearance  it  is  very  like  pineapple  glace — a  delicate  yellow  shade, 
almost  transparent;  and  it  has  the  rare,  delicate  flavor  of  the  cactus 
plant. 

It  is  said  to  give  much  relief  for  coughs  and  colds.  It  will  keep 
fresh  for  months,  during  the  cool  season,  and  it  is  something  that  you 
cannot  buy  at  the  confectioner's.  This  product  is  guaranteed  pure  by 
us  under  the  Pure  Food  Act,  our  serial  number  28548. 

7.  A  young  man  wanted  with  college  training  and  sufficient  me- 
chanical knowledge  to  learn  to  handle  correspondence  and  publicity 
work  in  connection  with  sale  and  manufacture  of  marine  and  aeronau- 
tical motors.     Reply  in  own  hand,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  to 
B.  F.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

8.  Lost — Large  Maltese  short-haired  cat.     Six  toes  on  each  front 
foot.    Left  ear  slightly  cut.    Reward.    Return  G.  B.  S.,  40  Francis 
St.,  City. 

Exercise 

1.  In  writing  about  the  following  objects  when  should  you 
wish  to  write  an  artistic  description  and  when  should  you  use 
delineation? 

An  ocean  steamer 

A  lighthouse 

A  statue 

A  picture 

A  book 

A  friend  of  yours 

A  meadow 

A  dress 

The  post  office 

A  tennis  racquet 

A  mountain 

2.  If  you  were  describing  to  a  friend  the  appearance  of  a 
member  of  your  family  who  is  seriously  ill,  would  your  descrip- 
tion be  of  the  practical  or  the  artistic  kind?     If  you  were  describ- 
ing the  same  person  to  the  doctor  over  the  telephone  would  you 
compose  your  description  in  the  same  way? 
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3.  Suppose  that  you  are  describing  a  thief  in  an  imaginative 
story.     How  will  your  description  of  him  differ  from  the  descrip- 
tion you  would  wish  to  give  to  the  police  if  you  had  actually 
seen  a  thief  in  your  own  house? 

4.  What  sort  of  description  would  you  have  to  compose  if  you 
were  an  inspector  of  buildings?    A  nurse?    A  detective?     A 
newspaper  reporter?    A  poet?    What  would  you  have  to  com- 
pose if  you  were  advertising  for  a  boat,  a  horse,  a  farm,  or  a 
house?    If  you  were  advertising  any  of  these  for  sale? 

106.  Essential  Features  of  Good  Delineation. — In  delineation 
it  is  evident  that  clearness  is  the  essential  thing,  but  clearness 
without  any  single  important  impression  of  the  whole  object. 
You  may  wish  to  depict  the  object  as  a  whole,  but  not  with  any 
one  striking  effect  or  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  You  will 
not  attempt  to  arouse  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  object  or  present 
it  so  that  your  reader  or  hearer  will  be  affected  by  it  in  a  special 
way.  Your  aim  is  to  identify  the  object  so  that  it  can  be  known 
when  it  is  seen  or  recognized  by  your  audience  as  being  of  a 
certain  class  or  kind. 

You  must  look  at  your  object,  therefore,  with  a  purely  prac- 
tical eye.  You  must  try  not  to  be  affected  by  it  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  You  must  not  become  enthusiastic  over  it  or  de- 
pressed by  it.  Think  of  the  need  of  clearness  in  describing  to  a 
doctor  the  appearance  of  one  you  love  who  is  sick!  You  must 
not  let  your  hopes  elate  you  or  your  fears  deceive  you.  You 
must  give  the  facts,  and  the  essential  facts,  without  befogging 
your  delineation  with  emotional  coloring  or  unimportant  details. 
In  an  advertisement  you  must  economize  detail  in  order  to  make 
the  essential  points  stand  out. 

Consequently,  the  main  problem  in  delineation  is  selection 
and  ordering  of  details.  And  the  principle  to  be  observed  is 
very  simple.  Select  the  striking  details  and  give  them  the  impor- 
tant places.  The  important  places  in  any  composition,  as  you 
know,  are  the  beginning  and  the  end,  especially  the  end. 

A  general  impression  may  often  be  of  as  much  importance  in  a 
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delineation  as  any  of  the  details,  but  it  will  not  be  an  impression 
of  an  emotional  sort,  such  as  the  effect  of  splendor  or  gruesome- 
ness.  It  will  be  an  impression  from  some  general  characteristic 
of  the  object  you  are  describing,  such  as  its  size  or  its  manner 
of  acting,  or  its  color.  Thus  in  describing  a  person  to  be  recog- 
nized you  may  say,  "Pick  out  the  man  who  seems  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  the  one  who  is  giving  every  one  in  the  office  orders  and 
rushing  about  as  if  he  had  too  much  to  do."  Then  you  may  go 
on  to  more  definite  details.  Or  in  describing  a  piece  of  wall- 
paper you  might  begin  by  saying,  "It  is  a  very  delicate  design, 
without  large  figures  or  striking  colors."  A  general  impression 
of  this  sort,  at  the  beginning,  may  often  be  effective.  But  you 
must  remember  the  danger  of  making  your  delineation  vague  or 
misleading. 

Your  chief  care  should  be  to  pick  out  striking  details  and  to 
arrange  them  so  that  the  most  important  details  stand  out  most 
clearly.  It  will  often  be  most  effective  to  put  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  object  first,  but  if  many  details  follow,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  more  important  of  them  at  the 
end. 

Study  the  following  delineations,  notice  the  order  of  detail 
and  pick  out  the  instances  in  which  a  general  impression  is  part 
of  the  description. 

1.  Ethel  is  a  short  girl,  and  rather  stout.     She  usually  wears  a  dark 
blue  sailor  suit  with  a  white  collar,  and  a  black  sailor  hat  with  a  stiff 
rim.     She  will  be  carrying  a  straw  suit  case.     The  most  striking  thing 
about  her  is  her  hair,  which  is  golden  and  curly.    She  wears  it  in  one 
heavy  braid.    Her  face  is  pleasant;   she  has  blue  eyes  and  rather  a 
large  mouth  and  smiles  easily. 

2.  BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

BOY  SCOUTS 

Fishing  Rod  and  complete  angling  outfit.     Sanctioned  by  the 
Committee  on  Scout  Supplies,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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Three  piece  black  enamel,  cork  handled  steel  rod,  with  nickel- 
plated  multiplying  reel  with  click  and  drag;  75  feet  hard  braided 
casting  line;  half  dozen  snelled  spring  steel  hooks;  one  nickel 
plated  trolling  spoon,  half  dozen  assorted  flies;  assortment  of 
sinkers;  two-colored  float — all  in  a  neat  carrying  case,  made  to 

attach  to  Boy  Scout  Haversack $2.50 

Mr.  E.  T.,  Professor  of  English,  is  not  only  a  college  graduate 
and  instructor,  but  has  also  had  successful  experience  as  a  mag- 
azine writer  and  newspaper  reporter  and  editor.  Professor  T. 
will,  in  addition  to  the  work  in  English  Composition,  offer 
courses  in  business  correspondence,  advertising,  magazine  and 
newspaper  writing,  as  the  need  for  such  courses  becomes 
apparent. 

— From  a  College  Announcement. 

WINCHESTER,  To  Let 

Modern  lo-room  House,  nearly  new,  hot-water  heat,  hardwood 
floors,  electricity,  continuous  hot  water  in  kitchen,  bathroom 
and  laundry;  maid's  room  third  floor;  beautiful  surroundings, 
one  block  to  electrics,  four  minutes  to  R.R.  station.  Telephone 
E.  H.,  Oxford  2600. 

GIRL  OUTWITS  THIEF 
IN  JEWELRY  STORE 

Ignores  revolver,  rings  alarm 
gong  and  sends  holdup 

man  fleeing. 

An  armed  robber,  whose  description  tallies  with  that  of  the 
"wine  store  bandit,"  entered  the  office  of  the  F  Company,  on 
Washington  St.,  South  End,  this  morning,  pointed  a  revolver  at 
Miss  L.,  the  bookkeeper,  who  was  alone  in  the  office,  and  or- 
dered her  to  throw  up  her  hands. 

Miss  L.,  however,  turned  her  back  on  the  man,  walked  to  the 
rear  and  threw  a  switch  that  operates  an  electric  alarm  gong  in 
the  hall.  The  man  ran.  The  girl,  who  is  twenty  years  old  and 
frail,  was  hysterical. 

The  intruder  was  five  feet  eight  inches  tall  and  young.     He 
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wore  a  gray  balmacaan  coat  and  .a  gray  golf  cap,  which  was 
pulled  down  so  as  to  hide  his  eyes. 

6.  KATY  GAUMER 

By  Elsie  Singmaster 
Author  of  "Gettysburg,"  "When  Sarah  Went  to  School,"  etc. 

Though  having  the  same  setting  and  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  people  that  Miss  Singmaster  has  portrayed  so 
successfuly  in  the  past,  this  story  differs  from  her  other  work  in 
being  a  full-fledged  novel. 

Katy  Gaumer,  who  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  the  "Rebecca 
of  Pennsylvania,"  is  a  most  enterprising  and  attractive  girl.  Her 
story  begins  with  an  exhibition  day  in  the  Millerstown  school.  The 
governor  of  the  state,  a  former  resident  of  the  town,  is  to  be  present, 
and  in  his  honor  the  children  have  been  painfully  drilled  in  exact 
English  speech,  so  that  he  shall  see  what  progress  the  town  has  made. 
He  is  called  on,  however,  to  address  the  school  and  the  people  at  the 
very  opening,  and  throws  all  their  plans  into  confusion  by  speaking 
in  their  own  homely  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  The  older  people  are 
aghast,  but  quick-witted  Katy  saves  the  day  by  discarding  her  care- 
fully prepared  English  piece,  reciting  one  in  the  local  vernacular,  and 
making  the  other  children  follow  her  lead.  Throughout  the  story  she 
is  the  dominant  figure,  and  in  the  end  she  is  won  by  a  persistent 
wooer  who  is  no  less  quaintly  attractive  than  the  heroine  herself. 

7.  BEAUX  AND  BELLES  OF  ENGLAND— A  collection,  in- 
cluding:   Count  Grammont,  by  Anthony  Hamilton,   i  vol. — 
Lord  Chesterfield,  by  W.  Ernst,  2  vols. — The  Sheridans,  by 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  2  vols. — Mrs.  Siddons,  by  James  Boaden,  2 
vols. — Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson,  by  John  Cordy  Jeffer- 
son, 2  vols. — Mrs.  Mary  (Perdita)  Robinson,  written  by  Herself, 
with  the  Lives  of  the  Duchesses  of  Gordon  and  Devonshire,  by 
Grace  and  Philip  Wharton,  i  vol.     Together  n  vols.     With  66 
full-page  illustrations  including  hand-colored  frontispiece.     8vo. 
(9 %  x  6*4  in-)-     Orig.  cloth,  paper  labels,  gilt  tops,  other  edges 
uncut.     London  (about  1900).     $38.50  net  to  $11.00. 

Two  of  the  volumes  slightly  water-stained,  otherwise  fine  copies. 
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8.  The  last  house  gives  an  impression  of  spaciousness,  probably 
because  it  is  so  much  larger  than  the  others.  It  is  of  colonial  design, 
painted  white,  with  green  blinds.  There  are  five  windows  on  the 
second  story,  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  below.  A  small 
porch  supported  by  two  columns  stands  before  the  door  in  the  center. 
The  effect  of  spaciousness  is  increased  by  the  wide  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  without  hedges  or  fence  to  hem  it  in. 

Delineation  aims  to  make  the  appearance  of  an  object  clear  to  one 
who  wishes  to  recognize  it  or  identify  it  in  his  mind.  In  composing 
a  delineation  the  writer  must  look  at  the  object  or  recall  it  with  no 
interest  except  to  search  out  its  most  distinguishing  marks.  These 
may  include  a  general  impression  arising  from  some  striking 
characteristic  or  combination  of  characteristics.  Select  the  most 
striking  details  of  the  object  and  arrange  them  in  order  of  their 
importance. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Write  a  practical  description  of  a  friend,  supposing  that  your 
reader,  never  having  seen  your  friend,  is  to  meet  him-  (or  her),  at  the 
railway  station  on  the  arrival  of  a  train. 

2.  Write  a  "lost  article"  advertisement  describing  a  small  article 
you  wish  to  recover. 

3.  Delineate  a  place  at  which  you  wish  to  meet  a  friend.    Write  as 
if  you  were  describing  the  place  over  the  telephone,  your  friend  never 
having  been  there. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Find  a  delineation  in  a  newspaper,  among  the  advertisements, 
and  change  the  delineation  into  an  artistic  description. 

2.  Change  the  description  of  the  dog  given  in  Lesson  50,  page  291, 
into  a  delineation.     Suppose  the  dog  to  be  lost;  your  delineation  is  to 
be  inserted  in  the  paper  to  identify  him. 

3.  Delineate  three  pieces  of  furniture  in  your  house  as  if  you  were 
making  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  selling  it  to  someone  who  is  to 
buy  the  house  furnished. 
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4.  Distinguish  by  delineation  three  "makes"  of  automobiles,  or 
typewriters,  or  three  kinds  of  thread,  or  skates,  or  ribbon;  or  three 
varieties  of  corn;  or  three  breeds  of  cows,  or  dogs,  or  hens;  or  three 
brands  of  bacon,  or  sardines,  or  canned  goods;  or  three  kinds  of  bread, 
or  salad  dressing. 


LESSON  52 
EXPOSITION 

107.  Examples  of  Exposition. — From  Lesson  45  on  the  types 
of  composition  you  learned  what  exposition  is,  what  it  does,  and 
how  it  differs  from  other  types  of  composition.  In  fact,  that 
whole  lesson  was  a  good  example  of  exposition,  for  it  made  you 
understand  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  type. 
Read  again  that  part  of  Lesson  45  which  deals  with  exposition. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  exposition.  Read  them  carefully 
and  point  out  why  each  may  be  called  an  exposition.  If  you 
think  some  of  these  selections  are  better  than  others,  be  ready 
to  tell  why  you  think  so. 

1 .  When  you  examine  a  weather  map  which  shows  the  whole  country, 
you  will  notice  certain  places  marked  LOW.     These  indicate  the 
storm  centers.    The  word  "low"  is  used  because  the  air  pressure 
is  low,  as  shown  by  the  barometer.     You  remember  that  air  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  water  vapor  exerts  less  pressure  than 
dry  air;  in  other  words,  it  is  lighter  than  dry  air.     The  lighter  air 
rises;  the  heavier  air  presses  in  to  take  its  place.    We  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  currents  of  heavier  air,  say 
that  the  wind  is  blowing.    You  notice  that  on  a  weather  map  the 
arrows  which  denote  the  wind  point,  in  general,  towards  a  LOW. 
That  they  do  not  point  directly  towards  the  storm  center  is  because 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  turns  aside  the  currents  of  air. 

2.  An  ordinary  match  is  made  by  utilizing  the  idea  of  different  kin- 
dling points.     A  small  stick  of  wood  is  tipped  with  some  substance 
which  has  a  low  kindling  point.     One  substance  commonly  used  is 
phosphorus.     Just  behind  the  phosphorus  tip  is  a  mixture  which 
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readily  gives  off  oxygen.  When  the  match  is  scratched  the  friction 
causes  enough  heat  to  light  the  phosphorus  tip.  The  oxidizing  ma- 
terial sets  free  enough  oxygen  to  cause,  for  a  moment,  a  brilliant 
flame,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  wood  to  its  kindling 
point. 

3.  "Now  you  can  see  the  stirrups  working,"  said  Walter,  and, 
looking  up,  I  saw  a  figure  swing  back  from  the  steeple,  an  arm  shoot 
out,  and  a  length  of  rope  go  wriggling  around  the  shaft,  cast  like  a 
lasso.    Then  the  rope  was  drawn  into  a  noose,  and  the  noose  hauled 
tight.    The  legs  kicked,  the  figure  hitched  itself  up  about  a  foot,  and 
again  the  rope  was  cast  (another  rope) ,  and  a  second  noose  still  higher 
made  secure.     That  is  all  there  is  to  it.     The  steeple-climber  stands 
in  a  stirrup  held  by  one  noose  while  he  lassoes  the  shaft  above  him 
with  another  noose,  supporting  another  stirrup  on  which  he  presently 
stands.     And  so,  foot  by  foot,  the  climber  rises,  shifting  noose  and 
stirrup  at  each  change,  resting  now  on  one,  now  on  the  other,  and 
finally  reaching  the  cross  or  ball  or  weathervane  at  the  very  top. — 
MOFFETT,  "Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring." 

4.  The  game  is  played  in  "halves"  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
with  an  intermission  for  rest.    The  players  have  special  titles  and 
stations  as  in  football,  the  seven  positions  being  three  forward  (two 
"wing"  or  end  players,  and  a  centre),  one  cover-point  (behind  the 
rover),  one  point  (behind  the  cover-point  and  just  in  front  of  the 
goal -keeper) ,  and  the  goal-keeper  himself,  who  stands  directly  be- 
tween the  goal  posts.     In  the  United  States  there  is  no  rover,  but  that 
player  is  moved  up  into  the  line,  making  four  forwards  and  three  back 
field  men.     The  rules  are  simple  and  easily  understood.     The  puck 
may  be  pushed  along  continuously  against  the  hockey  stick,  but  not 
carried  or  thrown  with  the  hand;   the  stick  must  be  kept  below  the 
shoulder,  and  there  are  the  usual  provisions  against  foul  or  unfair 
tactics.     There  is  also  a  penalty  for  offside  play,  as  in  football.     In 
ice  hockey,  offside  occurs  when,  after  a  player  touches  the  puck, 
any  one  on  the  same  side,  who  at  the  moment  of  touching  is  nearer 
the  opponents'  goal  line,  touches  the  puck  himself,  or  prevents  an 
opponent  from  doing  so,  until  the  opposing  side  has  in  some  way 
played  it. — PATTERSON,  "The  Canadian  National  Game,"  in  Outing. 

5.  A  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  to  American  manufac- 
turers of  different  types  of  goods  by  sales  agents  resident  in  Chile 
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who  sell  locally  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  exporter  on  a  com- 
mission basis.  An  agent  of  this  kind  is  provided  with  a  line  of  sam- 
ples by  the  manufacturer,  which  he  exhibits  to  the  trade  and  from 
which  he  sells.  His  orders  as  taken  and  forwarded  represent  sales 
by  the  manufacturer  or  exporter,  subject  to  confirmation,  direct 
to  the  purchasing  house.  Ordinarily  the  agent  in  forwarding  his 
order  or  memorandum  of  sales  sends  with  it  two  bank  reports  on 
the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  purchaser.  The  merchandise 
is  shipped  direct  to  the  purchaser  and  the  draft  is  drawn  by  the 
seller  against  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with  the  terms  agreed 
upon  through  the  agent.  After  the  draft  has  been  paid,  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  remits  to  the  agent  his  commission.  For  this 
work  an  agent  should  be  industrious  and  honest,  have  a  large  ac- 
quaintance in  trade  circles,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
line  of  goods  he  is  selling.  A  great  proportion  of  the  import  trade 
in  Chile,  and  in  general  of  all  South  America,  has  been  done  by 
resident  commission  agents,  representing  principally  European  houses. 
It  is  an  economical  and  effective  method  of  obtaining  continual  rep- 
resentation in  this  market,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  much  used 
by  American  manufacturers. — Consular  Report. 

6.  From  the  standing  position  to  move  forward,  keep  the  left  foot, 
which  is  the  first  to  carry  the  whole  weight,  pointed  straight  ahead. 
A  common  fault  is  making  the  angle  between  each  stroke  and  the  line 
of  direction  which  the  skater  is  following  too  wide.  The  momentum 
is  obtained  by  a  little  push  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  right  skate 
which  is  about  to  leave  the  ice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gradual 
swinging  forward  of  the  left  shoulder  in  the  same  direction  as  the  left 
foot,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  that  the  knee  of  the  now  employed 
foot  (left)  should  be  slightly  bent,  as  it  helps  to  control  the  balance 
which  is  directed  in  the  main  by  the  unemployed  foot.  This  bending 
the  knee,  called  "cushioning  the  stroke,"  is  most  important  in  skating, 
because  it  acts  like  the  spring  upon  a  carriage,  taking  up  the  vibra- 
tion and  so  preventing  a  jar;  it  also  relieves  the  strain  on  the  ankle. 
In  this  plain  forward  stroke  the  skate  is  nearly  vertical;  if  tipped  at 
all  sideways,  it  bears  on  the  inner  rather  than  the  outer  edge.  While 
moving  forward  on  the  left  skate,  gradually  draw  the  right  foot  up 
and  forward  in  line  to  the  position  first  held  by  the  left,  pointing  the 
toe  straight  forward.  Now  place  the  whole  weight  on  the  right  skate, 
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push  off  with  the  left,  and  swing  the  right  shoulder  forward,  thus 
keeping  up  the  momentum  and  cushioning  the  new  strokes  with  the 
right  knee  bent,  while  the  left  foot,  now  become  the  unemployed, 
preserves  the  balance. — "Book  of  Winter  Sports." 

7.  The  business  side  of  a  paper  usually  escapes  public  notice.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  emphasize  it.  Once  it  was  possible  for  a  Horace 
Greeley  with  a  trifling  sum  of  money  to  establish  a  newspaper  like  the 
Tribune  in  New  York  City.  All  he  needed  was  a  job  press  and  a  hat- 
ful of  type.  Today  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  Backing  of  a  million  dollars  would  be  scant.  A  modern 
newspaper  is  a  great  manufacturing  industry,  supporting  a  community 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  persons.  Its  plant  is  equipped  with  costly 
presses  and  typesetting  machines.  It  maintains  an  art  department 
and  a  library.  To  obtain  the  news  of  the  world  as  promptly  and 
accurately  as  possible  it  must  maintain  its  corps  of  staff  and  special 
correspondents,  and  it  must  co-operate  with  other  newspapers.  The 
Associated  Press,  with  its  ramifications  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  its  leased  wire  service,  is  an  expensive  institution,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  modern  news  requirements.  The  expenses  of  the 
great  newspaper  will  probably  run  in  excess  of  $150,000  a  month. 

— The  Outlook. 

In  the  selections  just  given  you  saw  how  the  writers  tried  to 
make  their  readers  understand,  for  they  answered  the  questions 
that  naturally  arise:  What  does  that  mean?  What  shall  I  do 
next?  Why  does  he  do  that?  How  does  this  differ  from  that? 
The  answers  to  such  questions  are  explanations,  and  as  such  are 
grouped  under  exposition. 

108.  Exposition  a  Feature  of  Everyday  Life. — Your  own  daily 
life  is  filled  with  exposition.  At  home  your  mother  explains 
necessary  steps  in  ordering  supplies,  preparing  meals,  mending 
clothes,  and  cleaning  house;  your  father  shows  you  how  to  run 
the  furnace  and  how  to  make  the  little  repairs,  or  explains  some 
article  in  the  newspaper,  or  tries  to  show  you  how  to  do  a  prob- 
lem; you  seek  to  make  intelligible  to  your  sister  various  terms 
from  the  field  of  sports,  to  show  how  a  touch-down  differs  from  a 
touch-back,  and  a  fielder's  choice  from  a  base  hit;  or  you  seek 
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to  explain  to  your  brother  the  difference  between  baking-powder 
biscuits  and  bread  rolls.  On  the  athletic  field  the  coach  tells 
you  how  to  bat,  field  and  slide;  how  to  tackle,  block  and  kick; 
or  perhaps  you  show  a  friend  how  to  pitch  a  spitter  or  how  to 
soften  a  glove.  At  your  dancing  school  your  instructor  explains 
steps,  positions,  and  etiquette.  In  school  you  are  constantly 
explaining  the  difference  between  debit  and  credit,  between 
pistils  and  stamens,  between  description  and  exposition;  the 
meaning  of  fiction,  the  character  of  Ben  Franklin,  the  obsession 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  your  failure  to  make  good  reci- 
tations. 

As  you  mingle  with  men  and  women  in  social  and  business  life, 
you  meet  situations  that  demand  short  explanations.  How 
often  you  have  heard  a  person  say,  "Here's  what  I  mean"  or 
"What  I  mean  by  that  is — "  The  grocer  tells  you  why  your 
full  order  was  not  sent.  The  clerk  explains  a  failure  to  credit 
returned  goods.  The  plumber  shows  why  a  new  faucet  is 
cheaper  than  the  repairing  of  the  old.  Your  employer  points 
out  how  your  error  has  injured  the  firm's  reputation,  or  how 
your  foresight  has  marked  you  for  promotion. 

Later  in  your  school  course  and  in  business  life  you  may  have 
to  write  a  long,  detailed  report,  involving  an  explanation  of 
some  condition  in  politics,  science  or  industry.  Although  no 
drill  is  now  given  you  in  planning  and  writing  such  formal 
exposition,  you  will  find  that  careful  practice  in  brief  and  in- 
formal exposition  will  make  you  ready  for  the  other  work  when 
it  comes. 


1.  Bring  to  the  class  three  expositions;    one  from  your  text  in 
literature,  one  from  your  text  in  science  or  history,  one  from  the  daily 
paper.     Be  ready  to  show  why  each  is  exposition,  and  to  point  out 
any  difference  you  may  see  in  their  merits. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  exposition  and  delineation? 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  What  use  of  exposition  would  be  made  by  each  of  the  following 
persons? 

(a)  A  bank  teller. 

(b)  A  mail  carrier. 

(c)  A  stage  driver. 

(d)  A  floor  walker. 

(e)  A  baseball  manager. 

(f)  A  superintendent  of  schools. 

(g)  A  doctor, 
(h)  A  clergyman. 

2.  What  use  of  exposition  did  you  make  yesterday? 

(a)  At  home. 

(b)  On  the  way  to  school. 

(c)  In  school. 

(d)  After  school. 


LESSON  53 
EXPOSITION   (Continued) 

"log.  Important  Uses  of  Exposition. — Now  that  you  have 
learned  what  exposition  is,  consider  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  put.  Some  of  these  are  very  simple  and  some  quite  difficult; 
yet  in  all,  your  purpose  is  to  explain. 

Vefinition. — The  simplest  form  of  exposition  is  definition; 
that  is,  -trite  making  clear  of  the  meaning  of  a  term.  The  use 
you  make  of  the  dictionary,  of  your  friends,  of  your  teachers,  to 
find  out  the  meanings  of  words  shows  how  common  this  form  of 
exposition  is. 

Often  a  single  word — a  synonym — will  make  a  term  clear.  A 
person  who  might  gasp  at  nostalgia  would  at  once  understand 
homesickness.  A  doctor,  by  the  use  of  the  term  coryza,  might 
induce  a  patient  to  remain  in  the  house  who  would  insist  upon 
going  to  his  work  if  he  knew  the  doctor  meant  a  cold.  To  use  a 
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detailed  explanation  for  a  term  that  can  be  readily  made  clear 
by  a  single  word  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Exercise 

Secure  a  synonym  for  each  of  thejfollowing  words: 

1.  Nouns — alleviation,  animation,  conglomeration,  lackey,  languor, 
nincompoop. 

2.  Adjectives — eccentric,    extraordinary,    contemplative,    inexpen- 
sive, odious,  plausible,  inevitable. 

3.  Verbs — allure,  dominate,  placate,  sustain,  tantalize,  tarnish. 

There  are,  however,  terms  that  need  a  phrase  or  clause  to 
make  their  meaning  clear.  In  such  cases  you  must  give  as 
much  information  as  is  needed  and  no  more.  You  must  see 
that  you  explain  the  term  logically  by  using  in  your  explanation 
the  same  part  of  speech  that  the  term  itself  is.  A  common 
fault  of  pupils  is  to  use  adverbial  clauses  for  all  their  definitions; 
as  Lunch  is  when  we  are  hungry  and  get  something  to  eat  in  a  hurry 
or  madness  is  if  you  are  out  of  your  head.  Both  of  these  defini- 
tions are  inexact  and  illogical.  Examples  of  exact  and  logical 
definitions  are :  Breakfast  is  the  first  meal  of  the  day.  Gesticulate 
means  to  make  expressive  gestures  or  motions.  Lenient  means 
without  rigor  or  severity. 

Exercise 

Explain  the  following  words: 

1.  Nouns — envoy,  flannel,  humor,  lampoon,  lading,  ledger,  bonds, 
witness. 

2.  Adjectives — finical,    current,    native,    neutral,    opportune,    re- 
entrant. 

3.  Verbs — fee,  indorse,  lease,  perpetuate,  prosecute,  underwrite. 

Comparison. — In  seeking  to  explain  a  term,  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus, or  a  game,  you  should  take  advantage  of  any  knowledge 
that  your  hearer  is  likely  to  possess:  if  he  knows  what  stocks 
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are,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  bonds; 
derstands  the  construction  and  workings  of  a  steam-engine,  .  ' 
will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  a  gasoline  engine  to  him;  if  he 
knows  how  to  play  rugby,  he  can  readily  grasp  the  principles  of 
soccer.  In  explaining  by  comparison,  it  is  generally  best  to 
present  the  points  of  similarity  first,  and  then  to  indicate  the 
points  of  difference. 

Here  are  some  explanations  in  which  comparison  is  effectively 
used. 

1.  Great  changes  have  come  over  bookkeeping  in  the  past  few 
years.    Like  many  other  details  of  business,  it  has  been  improved, 
expanded  and  transformed  into  a  regular  process.     Gone  is  the  highly 
temperamental  man  of  figures  who  was  once  shut  up  in  a  cage  with 
the  ledgers  and  the  money  drawer.    In  his  place  we  have  the  admin- 
istrative accountant,  with  a  statistical  supervision  of  business  that 
was  once  possible  only  in  a  government  bureau.     Gone,  too,  are  the 
dapper  clerks  who  once  perched  on  high  stools  and  kept  themselves  un- 
spotted, with  cuff  protectors  and  pongee  coats,  and  wore  green  eyeshades, 
and  seethed  with  excitement  over  questions  of  seniority  and  office  politics. 

The  department  has  become  a  machine  shop.  Columns  are  added, 
trial  balances  taken  off,  tables  prepared  and  envelopes  addressed  — 
by  machinery.  Even  the  postage  stamps  are  licked  automatically 
in  a  purely  hygienic  way.  It  is  a  day  of  looseleaf  records  and  vertical 
files,  and  carbon  copy  systems  that  almost  run  themselves,  and  inter- 
communicating telephones  and  scientific  office  lighting.  The  main 
purpose  nowadays  seems  to  be  to  get  enough  girls  to  operate  ma- 
chinery. —  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

2.  We  may  perhaps  better  understand  the  function  of  the  Junior 
High  School  if  we  recall  Emerson's  crisp  motto,  "Hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star."     The  first  six  grades  constitute  the  wagon,  —  the  mass 
of   every-day  knowledge  which  forms  the  foundations  common  to 
all  development.    The  three  grades  of  the  Senior  High  School  typify 
the   star,  —  the   individual   aptitudes   brought   to   the   highest   bril- 
liancy.    These  two  must  be  "hitched."     The  harness,  of  whatever 
weight,  color,  or  intricacy,  must  insure  adequate  "hitching."     So 
the  Junior  High  School,  whatever  its  content,  organization,  and 
administration,  must  provide  the  harness. 
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.jL-rocedure. — From    the    comparatively    simple    and    brief 

.methods  of  definition  and  comparison  you  come  to  deal  with 
sets  of  directions  and  details  of  operations.  These  may  require 
exposition  of  terms  and  pieces  of  apparatus  before  they  can  be 
intelligibly  treated,  but  after  that  the  great  essential  is  orderli- 
ness. Before  attempting  any  exposition  of  any  length,  be  sure  to 
•make  an  outline  in  which  you  proceed  step  by  step  just  as  the  process 
proceeds. 

See  how  clear  and  definite  the  following  expositions  are: 

i.  To  catch  miiskrats  without  traps. — It  is  a  mystery  to  many  how 
muskrats,  beavers,  and  other  animals  are  able  to  remain  so  long  under 
water,  apparently  without  breathing,  especially  in  winter.  The  way 
they  manage  is,  they  take  a  good  breath  at  starting,  and  then  remain 
under  water  as  long  as  possible.  Then  they  rise  up  to  the  ice  and 
breathe  out  the  air  in  their  lungs,  which  remains  in  a  bubble  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  ice.  The  water  near  the  ice  is  highly  charged 
with  oxygen,  which  it  readily  imparts  to  the  air  breathed  out.  After 
a  time,  this  air  is  taken  back  in  the  lungs,  and  the  animal  again 
goes  under  the  water,  repeating  this  process  from  time  to  time.  In 
this  way  they  can  travel  almost  any  distance,  and  live  almost  any 
length  of  time  under  the  ice. 

The  hunter  takes  advantage  of  this  habit  of  the  muskrat  in  the 
following  manner:  When  the  marshes  and  ponds  where  the  muskrat 
abounds  are  first  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  is  thin  and  clear,  on  striking 
into  their  houses  with  his  hatchet,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  his  trap, 
he  frequently  sees  a  whole  family  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
away  under  the  ice.  Following  one  for  some  distance,  he  sees  him 
come  up  to  recover  his  breath,  in  the  manner  above  described.  After 
the  animal  has  breathed  against  the  ice,  and  before  he  has  time  to 
take  his  bubble  in  again,  the  hunter  strikes  with  his  hatchet  directly 
over  him  and  drives  him  away  from  his  breath.  In  this  case  he 
drowns  in  swimming  a  few  rods,  and  the  hunter,  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  takes  him  out. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  product  prior  to  canning. — In  the  case  of  meats 
which  are  "processed"  or  heated  in  the  can,  it  is  customary  to  subject 
the  meat  to  a  preliminary  cooking  or  parboiling  before  placing  it  in 
the  cans.  This  is  done  in  order  to  partly  cook  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  shrink  the  product.  The  cooking  is  carried  on  in  large  iron  tanksr 
fitted  with  iron  pipes,  usually  hinged,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered. 
Sufficient  water  is  used  to  cover  the  meat,  and  the  water  is  heated  by 
means  of  perforated  steam  coils  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

When  the  meat  has  been  sufficiently  cooked,  it  is  removed  from  the 
boiling  water  by  means  of  large  metal  forks  and  transferred  to  the 
"trimming  bench,"  where  the  gristle,  surplus  fat,  and  bone  are  cut 
off.  The  meat  then  goes  to  the  cutting  machine,  which  cuts  it  into- 
pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cans  to  be  filled.  After  it  is  cut 
off  the  proper  size,  the  meat  is  passed  down  through  a  chute  to  a  lower 
floor,  to  be  packed  in  the  cans. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  gravity  is  utilized 
as  much  as  possible  in  handling  the  meats.  Thus  the  cooking  is 
usually  done  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  the  meat  is  then  passed 
down  through  metal  chutes  from  floor  to  floor,  being  subjected  to 
the  various  manipulations  of  the  canning  process  on  its  downward 
journey. 

In  the  case  of  products  like  tongue  and  Vienna  style  sausage,  where 
the  form  of  the  product  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  or 
"stuff"  the  cans  by  hand.  In  the  case  of  corned  beef  and  potted  or 
deviled  meat  the  cans  are  filled  by  machinery.  The  stuffing  ma- 
chines, which  usually  work  on  the  rotary  principle,  consist  of  a  series 
of  pistons  and  cylinders.  The  cans  are  placed  beneath  the  cylinders,, 
and  the  meat  is  fed  into  the  cylinders  from  above  and  is  forced  down 
into  the  cans  by  the  pistons.  The  meat  is  fed  into  the  stuffing  ma- 
chine with  scoops  in  which  the  proper  amount  of  meat  for  each  is 
weighed  approximately.  When  the  can  leaves  the  stuffing  machine 
it  is  weighed  and  adjusted  to  the  proper  weight  by  adding  to  or  taking 
out  a  little  of  the  meat. 

After  the  can  has  been  weighed  and  the  necessary  adjustment  made 
in  the  weight,  the  top  is  wiped  and  any  projecting  particles  of  meat 
are  shoved  down  into  the  can  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  cap.  The 
cap  is  next  put  in  place  and  soldered  under  a  rotary  soldering  machine. 
The  capping  machines  consist  of  a  series  of  small  revolving  tables 
upon  which  the  cans  are  placed  with  the  tops  laid  loosely  in  position. 
The  caps  are  then  clamped  down  from  above  and  are  soldered  cither 
by  hand  or  by  automatic  soldering  irons.  When  the  cans  leave  the 
capping  machine  they  have  been  completely  sealed  except  for  the 
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small  ventholes  in  the  top,  through  which  the  air  within  the  cans  is  to 
be  later  exhausted. 

The  next  step  in  the  canning  process  consists  in  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  interior  of  the  can,  and  this  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
vacuum  machines.  The  usual  form  of  vacuum  machine  consists  of 
a  large  circular  iron  box  with  air-tight  doors  and  a  small  glass  window 
through  which  the  vents  are  sealed  by  means  of  an  electric  soldering 
iron.  The  machine  is  filled  with  cans  and  closed,  the  vacuum  is  then 
applied  and  the  vents  are  sealed  as  the  cans  are  brought  beneath  the 
window  on  the  movable  bottom  of  the  machine. 

From  the  vacuum  machine  the  cans  are  run  out  on  tables  and  again 
inspected  for  leaks.  Any  leaks  that  are  found  are  at  once  repaired 
by  hand,  the  vents  of  these  cans  are  then  reopened,  the  cans  placed  in 
the  vacuum  machine,  and  the  vents  resealed  under  vacuum.  The 
cans  are  now  ready  to  be  processed. 

Processing  consists  in  heating  the  cans  to  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature to  insure  the  preservation  of  their  contents,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  whole  canning  process.  Two 
general  methods  of  processing  are  followed,  known  as  the  "retort 
process"  and  the  "water  process." 

In  the  retort  method  of  processing,  the  cans  are  placed  in  large  iron 
or  steel  boilers,  known  as  retorts,  which  can  be  securely  closed  by 
means  of  bolts.  In  these  retorts  the  cans  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  steam  under  pressure,  and  in  this  way  high  temperatures  can  be 
secured.  The  length  of  time  the  cans  remain  in  the  retorts  and  the 
temperatures  employed  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  product  and 
the  size  of  the  cans. 

In  the  water  method  of  processing,  the  cans  are  placed  in  large  open 
kettles  or  tanks  filled  with  water,  which  is  raised  to  and  maintained 
at  the  boiling  temperature  by  means  of  steam  pipes.  The  cans  re- 
main in  the  boiling  water  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  can  and  the  nature  of  the  product. 

Interpretation. — On  the  whole  the  most  difficult  form  of  ex- 
position is  found  in  interpretation.  Of  course,  this  means  far 
more  than  explaining  the  meaning  of  such  a  proverb  as  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.  It  requires  you  to  explain  the  causes 
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leading  up  to  a  condition  in  nature,  politics,  or  education;  it 
presents  an  organization  to  you  and  bids  you  analyze  it;  it 
sketches  roughly  a  man's  character  and  asks  you  to  tell  how  he 
will  probably  act;  it  shows  you  the  words  of  master  power  and 
requires  you  to  find  the  real  problem  of  life  beneath  the  words. 
To  do  this  successfully  demands  experience  and  judgment. 
These  will  come  with  age,  but  you  can  readily  form  the  habit  of 
putting  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  conditions  which  you  are  to 
interpret,  of  discovering  what  details  must  be  presented  to  make 
these  conditions  understood,  and  of  presenting  them  in  such 
order  that  your  hearer  may  pass  with  you  from  one  point  to  the 
next  without  confusion. 


Read  carefully  the  following  selections  and  come  to  class 
ready  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  the  writer  has  interpreted  the 
conditions  with  which  they  deal. 

i.  THE  JOB  HOBO  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  - 
If  you  want  to  see  the  panorama  of  modern  industry,  said  John  R. 
Commons  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Social  Service  Institute  in 
Milwaukee,  you  will  have  to  look  in  at  a  free  employment  office. 
There  you  behold  it  passing  before  you.  You  are  astonished,  he 
went  on,  at  seeing  the  crowds  of  boys  and  young  men — the  army  of 
the  semi-skilled.  You  offer  them  a  position  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  day  where  they  can  learn  a  trade  or  get  promotion, 
and  they  laugh  at  you.  They  have  been  spoiled.  They  could  earn 
that  much  before  they  were  sixteen  years  old!  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  they  have  been  earning  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  a 
week, — twice  as  much  as  you  offer  them.  To  the  boy  of  sixteen, 
twenty  cents  an  hour,  at  a  two  months'  job,  looks  bigger  than  the  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar  an  hour  and  steady  work  at  the  end  of  a  ten-year 
line  of  future  promotion.  He  has  suddenly  found  himself  earning 
more  than  his  immigrant  father. 
Why  is  it  that  these  boys  do  not  look  ahead?  Why  do  they  not 
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know  that  twenty  cents  is  the  highest  they  will  ever  earn?  That 
they  will  scarcely  hold  such  a  job  more  than  four  or  five  months? 
That  ten  years  from  now  they  will  be  loafing  in  the  back  part  of  our 
employment  office,  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  they  already  see 
behind  them,  vainly  waiting  for  a  twenty-cent  job  of  two  or  three 
days,  or  else  hopelessly  accepting,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  an  old 
man's  job  at  a  dollar  or  so  a  day,  long  hours,  and  Sundays  thrown  in? 

Let  us  see  where  they  got  their  notions  of  work  and  wages.  At 
sixteen  or  seventeen  they  are  put  to  work  feeding  a  semi-automatic 
machine.  In  two  months  they  have  learned  the  job  and  got  the 
speed.  Their  wages  go  up  to  eighteen  or -twenty  cents  an  hour. 
But  the  work  is  monotonous — just  one  or  two  operations,  hour  after 
hour,  ten  hours  a  day,  sixty  hours  a  week.  The  monotony  grows, 
gets  unendurable.  The  older  man  at  the  machine  is  afraid  to  quit. 
He  keeps  on — his  mind  shrinks — he  never  thinks  of  his  work  unless 
something  goes  wrong — he  thinks  of  other  things — his  childhood,  his 
former  playmates — his  days  and  nights  of  fun  and  wild  oats — anything 
to  keep  his  mind  off  the  deadly  monotony. 

But  the  boy  rebels.  He  must  get  a  move.  His  foreman  will  not 
change  him  to  a  different  machine  or  a  different  foreman.  Other 
boys  have  got  the  speed  there.  The  foreman  must  have  output — 
he  puts  up  with  beginners  and  learners  only  because  he  must.  The 
boy  quarrels  and  quits  in  a  huff;  gets  impatient  and  is  "fired."  He 
hunts  another  shop — gets  on  another  machine  or  a  similar  machine 
under  different  surroundings.  After  a  while  he  has  learned  several 
machines  by  a  wandering  apprenticeship  through  several  shops. 

The  employer  storms.  Here  he  is  paying  eighteen  to  twenty  cents 
an  hour  for  work  that  takes  little  intelligence.  Yet  he  cannot  keep  his 
hands.  They  quit  on  the  least  provocation.  They  are  conducting  a 
continuous,  unorganized  strike.  When  they  get  too  speedy  and  earn 
too  much,  the  employer  cuts  their  piece-rate  prices  as  much  as  he 
dares.  Their  high  wages  are  not  due  to  their  skill  but  to  their  dis- 
gust. The  employer  ascribes  their  instability  and  impudence  to  their 
laziness,  intemperance,  vice.  He  compares  them  with  himself  and 
others  who,  by  hard  work,  low  pay  and  thrift,  have  climbed  to  emi- 
nence. He  disregards  the  fact  that,  with  his  specialized  machinery, 
he  does  not  want  intelligence,  except  in  his  foremen  and  master 
mechanics ;  that  if  the  machine  hand  stops  to  think  about  his  work  he 
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promptly  abhors  it;  that  he  sees  nothing  in  it  for  him  but  the  twenty 
cents  he  gets  for  it  and  the  cut  in  piece-rates  if  he  gets  more. — Survey. 
2.  The  Japanese  people  realized  that  their  laws  were  imperfect  and 
incomplete  and  that  foreigners  had  good  ground  for  criticism,  so  they 
set  about  revising  the  laws  so  that  foreigners  might  feel  perfectly  safe 
under  them.  They  discovered  that  many  of  their  customs  were  re- 
garded by  the  West  as  outlandish,  so  they  began  to  modify  them. 
They  discovered  that  their  social  usages  were  distasteful  to  the  West 
and  were  regarded  as  expressions  of  an  inferior  civilization,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  was  haste  to  bring  them  more  or  less  into  harmony 
with  Western  standards.  There  was  a  period  of  great  haste  to  intro- 
duce foreign  customs  and  manners  in  the  court,  in  government  offices, 
and  in  social  circles.  Sunday  was  made  a  legal  holiday.  The  court 
adopted  foreign  dress,  though  it  was  very  distasteful  to  the  persons 
highest  in  authority.  The  latest  fashions  were  promptly  received 
from  Paris,  dancing  was  introduced,  balls  became  popular,  the  study 
and  use  of  the  English  language  were  much  encouraged  and  there  was 
even  talk  of  Government  aid  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
It  was  the  period  of  extreme  Occidentalization,  of  mere  mimicry  of 
the  West,  not  without  its  absurd  features;  but  it  was  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  desire  to  adopt  the  best  that  the  West  could  give  Japan, 
so  that  the  country  could  put  itself  in  such  a  position  that  the  world 
would  recognize  it  in  no  sense  inferior  to  the  other  great  nations. 
Through  this  apparently  flippant  attempt  to  transform  society,  cus- 
toms, primarily  to  secure  treaty  revision,  the  Japanese  people  gained 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  underlie  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  people  of  the  country  began  to  read  Western  books,  and 
gained  an  insight  into  Western  life  and  ideals.  They  began  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  civil  life  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  to  ask  for  a  larger  share  in  influencing  the  policy  of  the 
country.  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Darwin  were  eagerly  read,  and  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  took  hold  of  many  Japanese  thinkers.  The 
spread  of  these  ideas  was  an  obstacle  to  Christianity,  but  the  interest 
in  fresh  ideas  gave  the  missionaries  a  still  wider  opportunity  to  dis- 
seminate their  faith.  There  were  many  people  who  thought  Japan 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  being  Christianized.  Public  education  was 
widespread,  and  the  number  of  middle  schools  greatly  increased. 

— The  Outlook. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

i.  Read  carefully  the  following  selections.  Prove  that  each  is  a 
good  piece  of  exposition,  and  show  what  methods  the  writers  have 
used  to  explain  their  subject. 

(a)  Advertising  differs  from  the  other  learned  professions  in  that  it 
deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  business.    Let  us  admit  the  claim 
that  all  professions  deal  with  business,  primarily  and  essentially. 
The  physician  essays  to  keep  men  in  trim  to  do  business;  the  lawyer 
attempts  to  assist  men  to  do  business;  the  preacher  tries  to  impress  it 
upon  men  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  do  business  on  the  square,  etc. 
But  the  advertiser  creates  business.     Advertising  is  not  concerned 
with  any  of  the  attributes  of  business,  such  as  good  physical  and  moral 
health,  or  the  forms  and  methods  of  obligations.    It  is  neither  the 
stamping  upon  the  coin,  nor  the  milling  upon  its  edge — it  is  the  fine 
and  precious  metal  of  which  the  coin  is  made.     Each  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions deals,  importantly  and  indispensably,  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  business;   aids  greatly  in  the  doing  of  business.    Advertis- 
ing is  that  business,  makes  it,  creates  it.     While  the  other  professions 
assist  in  the  transaction  of  business,  not  one  of  them  is  essential  to  its 
life.    Business  goes  on  while  the  doctor  takes  his  vacation,  while  the 
preacher  goes  to  Europe,  while  the  lawyer  is  stricken  with  nervous 
prostration  or  typhoid.     Without  advertising  business  ceases,  or 
would  cease  if  ever  the  experiment  were  to  be  tried.    By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  if  announcements  in  newspapers  and  magazines  cease, 
business  will  collapse.    Advertising,  as  the  term  is  used  throughout 
this  book,  includes  all  methods  of  letting  people  know  about  things 
and  goods  intended  for  their  use  and  benefit,  offered  for  sale  by  makers 
or  dealers. — FRENCH,  "Art  and  Science  of  Advertising." 

(b)  Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet. 
Then  ah1  things  are  at  a  risk.    It  is  as  when  a  conflagration  has  broken 
out  in  a  great  city,  and  no  man  knows  what  is  safe,  or  where  it  will 
end.    There  is  not  a  piece  of  science  but  its  flank  may  be  turned  to- 
morrow; there  is  not  any  literary  reputation,  not  the  so-called  eternal 
names  of  fame,  that  may  not  be  revised  and  condemned.    The  very 
hopes  of  man,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  the  religion  of  nations,  the 
manners  and  morals  of  mankind  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  general- 
ization.     Generalization  is  always  a  new  influx  of  the  divinity  into 
the  mind.    Hence  the  thrill  that  attends  it. — EMERSON. 
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2.  Prepare  a  short  oral  composition  on  two  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  How  to  fill  a  fountain  pen. 

(b)  How  to  fold  a  letter  and  insert  it  into  an  envelope. 

(c)  How  to  sharpen  a  knife. 

(d)  How  to  baste  a  turkey. 

(e)  How  to  indorse  a  check. 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  two  hundred  words  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

(a)  The  difference  between  Greek  and  Roman  colonies. 

(b)  The  difference  between  single  and  double  entry  book- 

keeping. 

(c)  Two  rival  candidates  for  political  office. 

(d)  How  to  raise  chickens. 

(e)  How  to  pick  and  pack  apples. 

(f)  How  to  organize  a  church  fair. 

(g)  Why  a  boy  likes  Stevenson's  works. 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  three  short  poems  from  the  Golden 
Treasury. 

5.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  presidential  election  of  1912. 


LESSON  54 
ARGUMENT 

no.  Argument  in  Everyday  Life. — Formal  debates  and  long 
oral  or  written  arguments — such  as  the  lawyer's  brief,  the  clergy- 
man's sermon,  or  the  statesman's  speech — may  seem  remote 
from  your  own  experience;  yet  your  life  is  full  of  occasions  for 
argument  in  simpler  forms.  Every  time  you  hesitate  about 
what  you  shall  think  or  do  you  run  through  a  rapid  argument. 
"Shall  I  study  or  go  to  the  ball  game?"  "Is  a  quarter  enough  to 
subscribe  to  the  class  fund?"  "Shall  I  wear  my  rubbers  and 
carry  an  umbrella,  or  not?"  Such  questions  lead  to  delibera- 
tion, consideration  of  facts  and  reasons,  and  finally  to  conclu- 
sions. Wrangling  or  quarreling  is  a  wasteful  and  useless  form 
of  argument,  in  which  most  of  us  indulge  too  much.  Argument 
does  not  mean  angry  contention;  it  means  reasoning,  either 
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with  yourself  or  with  others,  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth,  or  to 
discover  the  best  plan,  or  to  decide  on  the  right  course  of  action. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  occasion  for  worthy  and 
friendly  debate  over  a  question  of  real  importance.  School  life 
is  full  of  such  questions,  and  later  life  still  fuller. 

Exercise 

(a)  Make  a  list  of  questions  you  have  had  to  decide  by  argu- 
ment during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.     Include  those  you 
have  had  to  decide  by  yourself  as  well  as  those  you  have  debated 
with  others.     Include  those  on  which  you  came  to  a  decision 
as  well  as  those  which  you  have  still  left  undecided. 

(b)  State  at  least  one  question  which  would  be  a  natural  start- 
ing point  for  an  argument  in  the  work  of  each  of  the  following: 
doctor,  nurse,  teacher,  salesman,  stenographer,  artist,  lawyer. 

Examples:  Doctor — Does  this  case  demand  an  operation?  Sales- 
man— Shall  I  write  a  personal  letter  to  this  customer,  or  send  him  an 
advertising  leaflet? 

(c)  Make  a  list  of  five  public  questions  on  which  citizens  of 
your  town  or  community  ought  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Here  are  some  propositions  worth  thinking  about.  Have  you 
made  up  your  mind  on  any  of  the  questions  they  raise?  Are  you 
sure  of  the  soundness  of  your  argument? 

1.  Every  boy  and  girl  who  can  afford  to  do  so  should  go  to  college. 

2.  Dogs  should  be  muzzled  in  hot  weather. 

3.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  learn  to  dance. 

4.  Ball  playing  on  Sunday  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

5.  Girls  should  study  cooking  and  sewing  in  high  school. 

6.  Women  should  have  the  vote. 

7.  The  United  States  should  increase  its  army  and  navy. 

8.  Football  should  be  abolished  as  a  high  school  game. 

9.  The  study  of  Latin  is  more  valuable  for  life  than  the  study  of 
science. 

10.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  a  worthy  aim  for  a  career. 
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in.  Think  Before  You  Argue. — There  is  no  use  arguing  on  a 
subject  you  know  nothing  about.  If  you  have  time  to  study 
the  subject  that  is  your  first  duty.  It  is  senseless  to  take  sides 
on  a  question  from  mere  prejudice  or  from  vague  enthusiasm 
or  from  friendship.  First  find  out  all  you  can  about  any  im- 
portant matter  on  which  you  have  to  make  a  decision.  Read 
about  it,  ask  people  who  are  informed  on  it,  try  to  find  out  about 
it  at  first  hand.  It  is  even  best  not  to  reason  too  much  about 
a  subject  until  you  have  discovered  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
facts  of  the  subject. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  question  squarely  before  you.  If 
possible  put  the  question  so  that  it  may  be  definitely  answered 
by  Yes  or  No.  "What  is  a  boy's  duty  toward  his  younger 
brother?"  is  not  a  subject  for  argument  but  for  reflection  and 
inquiry.  "Is  it  a  boy's  duty  to  conceal  his  younger  brother's 
misdeeds?"  is  a  pointed  question,  ready  for  debate.  So  is  the 
question,  "Should  a  boy  take  his  younger  brother's  part  in  a 
quarrel?" 

Exercise 

Frame  a  question  for  argument  on  three  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  The  length  of  the  recess  period. 

2.  Athletic  Association  dues. 

3.  Work  in  vacation  time. 

4.  Prohibition. 

5.  Girls'  camps. 

When  the  question  is  before  you,  reasons  on  both  sides  will 
suggest  themselves.  Some  may  be  important,  some  unimpor- 
tant; some  on  one  side  will  balance  some  on  the  other.  It  is 
necessary  to  discover  on  what  point  the  question  turns.  What  is  it 
necessary  to  prove  in  order  to  decide  the  question?  What  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter?  Getting  at  this  vital  point  is  called  defining 
the  issue.  This  is  really  a  part  of  the  argument  itself,  for  there 
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may  be  much  opportunity  for  disagreement  on  the  real  issue  at 
stake  in  any  question. 

Here  is  a  question  of  importance  to  every  boy  and  girl :  Shall  I 
work  during  part  of  my  summer  vacation?  The  issue  in  this 
question  does  not  turn  on  whether  you  can  earn  money  by 
working.  If  you  have  to  work  in  order  to  earn  money,  there  is 
no  question  for  you  to  answer  at  all.  The  question  is  decided 
already.  If  you  do  not  actually  need  the  money,  but  would  like 
to  have  it,  that  does  not  settle  the  matter.  That  it  may  be 
more  fun,  or  somewhat  better  for  your  health  not  to  work,  does 
not  settle  it  either.  The  real  issue  is,  which  course  will  be  best 
for  you  as  a  part  of  your  preparation  for  life?  With  this  issue 
clear  in  your  mind  you  can  weigh  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages— health,  experience,  earnings,  enjoyment — and  come  to  a 
sound  conclusion. 

Exercise 

Define  the  issue  in  each  of  the  following  questions  for 
argument : 

1.  Is  it  advisable  to  abolish  high  school  graduation  exercises? 

2.  Should  stenography  be  prescribed  for  all  high  school  pupils? 

3.  Should  the  settlement  of  strikes  by  a  joint  board  of  arbitration 
be  enforced  by  law? 

4.  Should  railway  companies  be  compelled  by  law  to  furnish 
individual  paper  drinking  cups? 

When  you  have  defined  the  issue,  your  next  step  is  to  marshal 
your  arguments.  Here  it  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  two  kinds 
of  reasoning — inductive  and  deductive. 

Inductive  reasoning  is  the  process  of  reaching  a  conclusion  of  a 
general  sort — a  generalization — by  collecting  enough  facts  to 
prove  the  generalization  sound,  or,  at  least,  very  likely.  The 
generalization,  "Coeducation  in  high  school  is  desirable"  can  be 
proved  only  by  collecting  facts  or  instances  which  show  that 
coeducation  produces  better  results  than  the  opposite  policy. 
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Inductive  reasoning  is  the  only  sure  method  of  reaching  any 
final  conclusion  on  such  a  question  as  this. 

Deductive  reasoning  starts  from  some  indisputable  or  ac- 
cepted generalization  and  proceeds  by  proof  that  the  case  in 
point  comes  under  that  general  rule.  The  standard  example  of 
deductive  reasoning  is  the  well-known  syllogism  about  Socrates. 

"All  men  are  mortal. 

Socrates  is  a  man. 

Therefore  Socrates  is  mortal." 

We  reason  deductively,  however,  in  much  simpler  matters. 
Such  arguments  as  "Father  always  tells  the  truth.  He  told  me 
this.  Therefore  it  is  true,"  are  deductive. 

Of  these  two  methods  of  reasoning  the  inductive  method  is 
safer  and  sounder,  but  often  more  difficult.  If  you  are  reason- 
ing inductively,  be  sure  you  have  enough  instances  to  prove  your 
point.  "One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  Be  sure  that 
your  facts  and  examples  really  prove  your  point.  You  cannot  be 
sure  that  your  headache  comes  from  hard  study  if  you  have  also 
overeaten  at  dinner. 

In  deductive  reasoning,  be  sure  that  your  generalization  is 
sound,  before  you  go  on.  Then  be  sure  that  it  fits  this  case.  You 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  boys  are  honest,  or  all  girls  sensitive, 
or  all  athletics  healthful,  or  all  studies  good  discipline,  or  all  dogs 
faithful.  You  may  be  sure  that  all  explosives  are  dangerous: 
but  is  this  powder  an  explosive?  You  may  be  sure  that  peace 
with  honor  is  always  best :  but  is  this  peace  a  peace  with  honor? 
You  may  be  sure  that  guilt  should  be  punished:  but  is  this 
prisoner  guilty?  You  may  be  sure  that  a  college  education  will 
prove  worth  while  for  every  boy  who  can  make  himself  a  good 
student:  but  are  there  not  some  boys  who  will  never  be  good 
students? 

In  most  arguments,  both  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
will  occur.  In  any  case,  set  forth  your  points  in  order,  an 
important  point  at  the  beginning,  the  most  important  point  last. 
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Be  sure  that  you  have  enough  evidence  to  support  each  point. 
If  you  quote  authorities,  be  sure  that  you  quote  exactly  and  give 
the  author,  volume,  and  page.  In  Argument,  even  more  than  in 
other  types  of  composition,  the  outline  is  important.  A  brief 
summary,  stating  the  conclusion  emphatically,  is  valuable. 

112.  Examples  of  Argument. — Examine  the  following  argu- 
ments. Notice  the  framing  of  the  question  and  the  denning  of 
the  issue.  Pick  out  instances  of  inductive  and  deductive  rea- 
soning. Note  the  amount  of  evidence  presented.  Note  the 
order  in  which  the  points  are  brought  out.  Note  the  authorities 
cited.  Note  the  summaries. 

(a)  The  theory  that  beet  sugar  is  inferior  for  preserving  and  jelly 
making  is  a  very  persistent  one,  but  no  reason  is  known  for  such  an 
effect.     Jelly  making  properties  depend  upon  the  acidity  of  the  juice 
and  upon  certain  pectin  bodies  found  in  the  apple  and  quince  especially, 
which  are  gum-like  and  viscous,  and  promote  the  jelly  making.     The 
sugar  could  have  no  bearing  on  the  problem  unless  alkalis  which  coun- 
teracted the  acids  were  left  in  it,  and  this  is  highly  improbable  in  a 
refined  product.    We  cannot  but  feel  that  these  variations  have  been 
due  to  some  other  cause.     Fruits  vary  in  their  jellying  power  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  time  to  time,  with  the  season,  degree  of  ripe- 
ness, and  the  like,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  of  this 
kind.    Also,  only  the  best  quality  of  beet  sugar,  the  thoroughly  re- 
fined article,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  cane  sugar.    In  Farmers' 
Bulletin  329,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  is  a 
resume  of  tests  made  at  the  California  Experiment  Station,  using 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  for  canning,  preserving,  and  jelly  making. 
The  results  of  this  carefully  conducted  experiment  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  two  sugars  gave  equally  satisfactory  results.     The  re- 
port states  that  "the  jelly  in  each  case  was  as  clear  as  it  is  possible 
for  jelly  to  be,  and  not  the  slightest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
making  of  it." — Good  Housekeeping,  August,  1915. 

(b)  WHAT  IS  IN  A  NAME? 

The  repeal  of  the  Illinois  law  prohibiting  corporations  from  owning 
or  dealing  in  real  estate,  other  than  what  they  use  for  commercial 
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purposes,  calls  attention  once  more  to  the  confusion  in  certain  minds 
between  names  and  realities.  The  earlier  law  makers  of  Illinois,  fear- 
ing that  land — which  all  must  use — might  somehow  be  monopolized 
by  perpetual  corporations,  decreed  that  no  corporation  might  deal  in 
real  estate.  This  is  but  another  expression  of  the  thought  that  large 
land  owners,  merely  because  of  their  size,  are  detrimental  to  the 
country,  as  compared  to  small  land  owners;  that  alien  land  owners, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  alien,  are  objectionable.  The  essence 
of  the  land  question  lies  not  in  the  form  of  the  ownership,  nor  the 
magnitude,  nor  even  the  abode  of  the  owner,  but  in  the  fact  itself. 
It  makes  little  difference  to  the  users  of  land  whether  it  belongs  to 
one  man,  who  draws  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  permission  to 
use  it;  or  to  a  thousand  men  who  draw  each  a  hundred  dollars  for 
such  permission.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  the  tenants  whether  the 
owner  lives  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  or  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  evil  lies  hi  the  fact  that  the  users  of  the  land  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  its  use  to  another  person,  or  persons,  who  renders  no  service 
in  return.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  subdivision  of  land  may  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  militate  against  its  best  use,  as  has 
been  charged  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Belgium.  But  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  holdings,  the  correction  necessary  in  our  land  sys- 
tem, to  restore  industry  to  a  normal  basis,  will  come  through  requiring 
the  owners  of  land  to  pay  annually  into  the  public  treasury  the  value 
that  the  public  confers  upon  the  land.  When  that  is  done  it  will  not 
matter  whether  the  holdings  be  large  or  small.  It  will  not  matter 
whether  the  owner  be  a  native  or  a  foreigner.  When  land  values  are 
recognized  as  the  creation  of  the  community,  as  belonging  to  the 
public  by  right  of  creation,  and  are  taken  by  the  public  to  defray  its 
expenses,  the  ownership  of  land  can  be  as  free  as  the  ownership  of 
any  form  of  capital. — The  Public,  July,  1915. 

(c)  The  transportation  lines  of  the  United  States  have  long  since 
passed  the  stage  in  which  they  served  merely  local  needs.  They 
form  to-day  a  great  National  system — the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Not  only  have  they  knit  communities  a  continent- width  apart 
into  a  unified  whole,  but  by  the  movement  of  commerce  with  an 
efficiency  and  economy  unequaled  elsewhere  they  have  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  industrial  activities  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale  that  would  have  been  impossible  of  attainment  otherwise. 
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The  time  has  come  when  the  regulation  of  this  great  National  en- 
terprise should  be  conducted  Nationally,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  control,  working  through  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  and  perhaps  through  a  series  of  regional  commissions 
— an  arrangement  that  has  proved  successful  in  the  unification 
and  improvement  of  our  banking  and  credit  system.  A  plan  must 
be  worked  out  that  will  protect  both  the  public  and  the  carriers. 
A  system  that  will  relieve  the  railways  from  the  harassment  of 
punitive  legislation,  from  the  useless  waste  and  duplication  and 
conflict  of  authority  inevitably  involved  in  regulation  by  forty-eight 
States  and  the  National  Government,  that  will  free  the  credit  of  the 
transportation  companies  and  enable  them,  by  attracting  capital, 
to  make  the  extensions  and  improvements  urgently  demanded  by 
the  growth  of  the  country's  business  and  travel,  will  serve  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  in  the  highest  degree. — The  Outlook. 

(d)  A  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  by  the  community, 
according  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  and  to  judge,  would 
mean  less  tuberculosis,  less  poverty,  less  dependency,  and  less  pressure 
on  our  hospitals,  asylums,  and  jails.     Intemperate  drinking  cuts  into 
the  support  of  the  family.    The  drinking  of  parents  weakens  the 
vitality  of  children.    Drinking  mothers  lose  twice  as  many  babies 
as  do  sober  mothers.    More  alcoholism  is  found  in  the  parents  of 
feeble-minded  children  than  in  the  parents  of  normal  children.     The 
children  of  drinkers  develop  more  slowly  and  do  poorer  school  work 
than  do  the  children  of  abstainers.     Alcohol  impairs  the  tone  of  the 
muscles,  lessens  the  product  of  laborers,  depreciates  the  skill  and  en- 
durance of  artisans,  impairs  memory,  and  multiplies  industrial  acci- 
dents, causes  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  and  kidneys, 
increases  the  death  rate  from  pneumonia,  and  lessens  natural  immu- 
nity to  infectious  diseases.     The  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  is  filling 
our  hospitals,  asylums,  poor-houses,  jails  and  cemeteries.     These  are 
facts  vouched  for  by  the  Department  of  Health,  City  of  New  York. 

— The  Survey,  July,  1915. 

(e)  The  "movies"  are  so  attractive  to  the  great  American  public, 
especially  to  young  people,  that  it  is  time  to  take  careful  thought 
about  their  effect  on  mind  and  morals.     Ought  any  parent  to  permit 
his  children  to  attend  a  moving  picture  show  often  or  without  being 
quite  certain  of  the  show  he  permits  them  to  see?  No  one  can  deny, 
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of  course,  that  great  educational  and  ethical  gains  may  be  made 
through  the  movies  because  of  their  astonishing  vividness.  But  the 
important  fact  to  be  determined  is  the  total  result  of  continuous  and 
indiscriminate  attendance  on  shows  of  this  kind.  Can  it  be  other 
than  harmful?  In  the  first  place  the  character  of  the  plays  is  seldom 
of  the  best.  One  has  only  to  read  the  ever-present  "movie"  bill- 
board to  see  how  cheap,  melodramatic,  and  vulgar,  most  of  the  photo- 
plays are.  Even  the  best  plays,  moreover,  are  bound  to  be  exciting 
and  over-emotional.  Without  spoken  words,  facial  expression  and  ges- 
ture must  carry  the  meaning:  but  only  strong  emotion,  or  buffoonery, 
can  be  represented  through  facial  expression  and  gesture.  The  more 
reasonable  and  quiet  aspects  of  life  are  necessarily  neglected.  How 
can  our  young  people  drink  in  through  their  eyes  a  continuous  spec- 
tacle of  intense  and  strained  activity  and  feeling  without  harmful 
effects?  Parents  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  guard  the  young  against 
overindulgence  in  the  taste  for  the  "movies." 

(f)  The  last  census  furnished  invaluable  special  statistics  on  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  States.  Advance  summaries  of  these  statistics 
were  released  for  use  by  the  afternoon  papers  on  April  12  of  this  year. 
These  summaries  will  not  be  gainsaid.  The  report  shows  that  there 
are  9,827,763  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  representing  an  increase 
of  ii. 2  in  ten  years.  Under  all  the  handicaps  already  mentioned, 
Negroes  have  at  this  time  47.3  of  their  whole  population  from  six  to 
twenty  years  of  age  attending  school,  as  compared  with  66.9  of  the 
whole  native  white  population  in  the  same  age  group.  The  whites 
have  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  Negroes  in  number,  due 
largely  to  immigration,  but  they  have  not  increased  at  the  same  rate 
in  school  attendance.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  Negro 
population  ten  years  and  over  is  only  30.4  per  cent  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  is  true  that  the  native  white  shows  an  illiteracy  of  only 
3.7  per  cent,  but  that  comparison  itself  only  brings  out  all  the  more 
strongly  the  unparalleled  educational  progress  of  a  people  just  fifty 
years  old  in  freedom,  set  in  the  midst  of  another  people  thousands 
of  years  ahead  of  them  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  No  ethnologist  or  pro- 
fane historian  hesitates  to  pronounce  this  the  most  remarkable  rela- 
tive progress  known  to  man.  In  the  southern  states,  according  to 
this  same  government  document,  1,917,391  Negroes  have  homes,  of 
which  22  per  cent  are  owned.  Negroes  owned  farms  in  1910  valued 
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at  $1,142,000,000.  The  same  bulletin  shows  a  decrease  in  the  death 
rate  of  3.9  per  cent  of  the  negro  population.  This  reduction  is  in 
itself  significant  and  may  be  traceable  to  better  teaching  in  the  Negro 
school  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Out  of  the  whole  population  of 
more  than  7,000,000  Negroes  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  71  per  cent 
are  reported  as  being  gainfully  employed.  Finally,  by  the  same  state- 
ment, there  are  36,770  Negro  church  organizations,  with  3,685,097 
communicants.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  surprising  number  of 
Negroes  distinguished  in  art,  letters,  science  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

These  statistics  are,  of  course,  finally  conclusive  of  nothing.  They 
serve,  however,  to  show  that  the  Negroes  in  America  are,  in  spite 
of  severe  educational  disabilities,  lack  of  organization  and  adequate 
race  consciousness,  poverty,  ignorance,  disease  and  crime,  a  virile, 
advancing  body. — Journal  of  Race  Development,  published  by  Clark 
University. 


(g)  USURY  LAWS 

In  a  number  of  states  farmers  constantly  pay  more  than  the  statu- 
tory rate  of  interest.  The  usury  law  is  evaded  by  charging  a  com- 
mission in  addition  to  interest,  by  discounting  the  note,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  devices.  In  one  comprehensive  discussion  of  rural  credit, 
we  find  a  statement  that  rigid  enforcement  of  usury  laws  would  go 
further  toward  providing  farmers  with  short-time  loans  on  reasonable 
terms  than  any  other  single  expedient.  But  we  doubt  that  it  would 
help  at  all. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  price  of  money — from  medieval  tunes,  when 
all  interest  was  forbidden,  down  to  the  present — never  has  been  con- 
trolled by  law.  As  a  rule,  usury  laws  are  obeyed  only  when  they 
name  a  rate  of  interest  which  is  no  lower  than  that  which  the  higgling 
of  the  market  would  have  established  without  any  statute  whatever 
on  the  subject. 

Suppose  lendable  capital  is  scarce  and  borrowers  are  unable  to  give 
first  class  security,  so  that  a  large  element  of  risk  attends  lending. 
Under  those  conditions  money,  we  will  say,  commands  twelve  per 
cent  interest.  Now  suppose  a  rigid  usury  law  is  enacted,  fixing  the 
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legal  rate  at  six  per  cent  and  threatening  the  lender  who  takes  more 
with  loss  of  principal  and  interest.  Does  money  then  fall  to  six  per 
cent?  Not  at  all.  The  law  injects  an  additional  element  of  risk, 
and  in  order  to  cover  that  new  element  money  advances  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  That  has  been  the  common  experience. 

In  attacking  the  city  loan-shark  abuse,  for  example,  one  of  the  first 
remedial  measures  was  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  usury  law 
sanctioning  rates  of  interest  anywhere  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
per  cent  on  loans  of  the  class  made  by  sharks.  The  old  law,  we  will 
say,  prescribed  seven  per  cent  as  the  maximum  rate.  The  shark 
charged  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Losses  on  that  class  of  loans  were  heavy.  Nobody  would  do  the 
business  at  a  sev^n  per  cent  rate.  So  the  proper  course  was  to  legiti- 
matize a  much  higher  rate.  By  removing  the  risk  involved  in  vio- 
lating the  usury  law,  and  putting  the  business  on  a  lawful  basis,  that 
course  did  bring  down  interest  rates  for  borrowers  who  had  formerly 
patronized  loan  sharks;  but  all  open-minded  students  of  the  subject 
realized  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  seven  per  cent  rate  would  be 
futile. — Saturday  Evening  Post,  July,  1915. 


ASSIGNMENT 

Write  out  "an  argument  from  the  following  suggestions: 

(a)  General  topic  to  be  framed  into  a  pointed  question: — the  value 
of  athletics. 

(b)  The  issue:   this  will  hinge  upon  the  question  you  have  framed; 
be  sure  to  take  into  account  the  amount  of  time  which  athletics,  as 
you  consider  the  subject,  ought  to  take,  and  what  else  might  be  done 
in  that  time. 

(c)  Reasoning:    i.  inductive,  e.  g.,  athletics  detract  from  study; 
athletics  improve  study.  (Either  argument  demands  many  instances 
to  prove  the  point.)     2.  deductive,  e.  g.,  all   out-door   activity   is 
healthful;   athletic  games  are  mainly  conducted  out  of  doors;   hence 
they  improve  health.     (Are  no  qualifications  needed  in   this   argu- 
ment?) 

(d)  Form:    put  your  points  concerning  the  effect  of  athletics  on 
health  first;  your  points  concerning  their  effect  on  study  last. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

1.  Prepare  a  three-minute  oral  argument  on  one  of  the  following 
questions: 

(a)  Should  English  composition  be  an  elective  subject? 

(b)  In  a  coeducational  school  should  girls  hold  offices  in  the 

athletic  association? 

(c)  Should  summer  courses  be  offered  in  our  high  school? 

(d)  Should  Latin  be  removed  from  the  general  high  school 

course? 

2.  Prepare  a  two-minute  speech  in  which  you  support  the  election  of 
some  man  in  your  city  to  some  public  office. 

3.  Write    about  three  hundred  words  maintaining  that  greater 
financial  return  attends  medicine  than  law — or  the  opposite. 

4.  Give  evidence  to  support  the  generalization  that  boys  are  less 
studious   than   girls.    Prove   deductively   that   girls   make   better 
librarians  than  boys. 
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English  Grammar  treats  of  the  forms  of  English  words  and 
their  uses  as  they  are  combined  in  sentences  to  express  thought. 

Syntax  is  that  part  of  grammar  that  treats  of  the  relations  of 
words  in  sentences. 

Inflection  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  a  change 
in  its  meaning  or  use. 

Parts  of  Speech. — Words  are  divided  according  to  their  use  in 
sentences  into  eight  classes.  These  classes  are  called  parts  of 
speech. 

1.  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name. 

2.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

4.  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  make  an  assertion. 

5.  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an- 
other adverb. 

6.  A  preposition  is  a  word  used  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  to  show 
its  relation  to  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  sentence. 

7.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  groups  of 
words. 

8.  An  interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  strong  or  sudden  feeling. 

Nouns 

Classes  of  Nouns. — Nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes:  proper 
nouns  and  common  nouns. 

A  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  person,  place,  or 

thing. 
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A  Common  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  one  of  a  class  of  persons, 
places,  or  things,  or  of  an  action,  quality,  or  condition:  boy, 
truth,  writing. 

There  are  two  important  subdivisions  of  common  nouns: 
abstract  nouns  and  collective  nouns. 

An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  an  action,  quality,  or  condition: 
faith. 

A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  persons  or  things  con- 
sidered as  one:  herd. 

Inflection  of  Nouns. — Nouns  are  inflected  to  denote  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case. 

Gender  is  a  distinction  denoting  sex. 

Masculine  gender  includes  all  names  of  males:  man,  James. 
Feminine  gender  includes  all  names  of  females:   woman,  Alice. 
Center  gender  includes  all  names  of  things  without  sex:  book,  desk. 
Common  gender  includes  all  names  that  apply  without  change  in 
form  to  either  males  or  females:  child,  dog. 

Number  is  a  distinction  between  one  and  more  than  one. 

A  singular  noun  denotes  but  one. 
A  plural  noun  denotes  more  than  one. 

Formation  of  the  Plural. — The  plural  of  most  nouns  is  formed 
by  adding  5  or  es  to  the  singular:  table,  tables,  church,  churches. 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  y  to  i  and 
add  es:  army,  armies.     Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  form 
the  plural  regularly:  journey,  journeys. 

2.  Many  nouns  ending  in  o  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s.     If, 
however,  the  final  o  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  usually 
formed  by  adding  es:  echo,  echoes,  potato,  potatoes;  but  cameo,  cameos, 
and  folio,  folios. 

3.  Some  nouns  ending  in/  or/e  change  the/ or  fe  to  v  and  add  es: 
leaf,  leaves;  knife,  knives. 

4.  Letters,  figures,  and  signs  form  then-  plurals  by  adding  's:  2,  s's, 
t,  ?S, 
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5.  Compound  nouns  usually  form  their  plurals  by  pluralizing  the 
most  important  word  of  the  compound:  father-in-law,  fathers-in-law. 
When  the  compound  noun  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  last  word  is 
pluralized:   spoonful,  spoonfuls.     When  the  compound  noun  consists 
of  two  nouns  of  equal  Importance,  both  are  made  plural:  manservant, 
menservants. 

6.  When  proper  names  are  preceded  by  titles,  they  form  their 
plurals  either  by  pluralizing  the  title, or  by  pluralizing  the  name:  The 
Misses  Brown  or  The  Miss  Browns,'  The  Messrs.  Palmer  or  The  Mr. 
Palmers. 

7.  A  few  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  en:  ox,  oxen. 

8.  A  few  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  internal  changes:  foot,  feet '; 
man,  men. 

9.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  both  numbers:  sheep,  deer. 
10.  Some  nouns  have  no  plurals:  honesty. 

n.  Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  plural:  scissors. 

12.  Some  nouns  are  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning:  news. 

13.  A  few  nouns  have  two  plurals  with  different  meanings:  brother, 
brothers  and  brethren. 

Case  is  the  relation  a  noun  or  pronoun  bears  to  some  other 
word  in  the  sentence.  There  are  three  cases:  the  nominative, 
the  possessive,  and  the  objective. 

A  noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  when  used  as: 

1.  The  sub ject  of  a  verb :  James  studies. 

2.  A  complement:  Mr.  Smith  is  a  merchant. 

3.  A  direct  address:   Bring  your  book,  John. 

4.  An  exclamation:  Alas,  poor  wow,  your  work  is  done. 

5.  A  nominative  absolute:  The  storm  being  over,  we  went  home. 

6.  An  appositive  to  a  nominative:  Mr.  Jones,  the  author,  is  here. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  used  as: 

1.  The  direct  object  of  a  verb:  I  saw  the  game. 

2.  The  indirect  object  of  a  verb.    I  gave  John  my  ticket. 

3.  The  objective  complement:  They  elected  Henry  captain. 

4.  The  object  of  a  preposition:  The  book  is  on  the  table. 
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5.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive:  They  invited  the  boy  to  go. 

6.  The  complement  of  an  infinitive:  They  thought  it  to  be  gold. 

7.  An  appositive  to  another  object:    He  told  Mr.  Brown,  the 
principal. 

A  noun  in  the  possessive  case  usually  denotes  ownership. 

1.  Singular  nouns  generally  form  the  possessive  case  by  adding  's: 
The  boy's  books.    When,  however,  the  singular  ends  in  s,  or  the  sound 
of  s,  the  possessive  may  be  formed  by  adding  only  the  ':   For  con- 
science' sake,  Dickens'  works. 

2.  Plural  nouns  not  ending  in  5  form  the  possessive  case  by  adding 
's:    The  men's  shoes. 

3.  Plural  nouns  ending  in  5  form  the  possessive  case  by  adding  ': 
The  boys'  gymnasium. 

4.  Compound  nouns  form  the  possessive  case  by  adding  's  to  the 
last  part:   My  brother-in-law's  home. 

5.  When  two  nouns  are  used  to  denote  joint  ownership,  the  posses- 
sive case  is  formed  by  adding  's  to  the  last:  Smith  and  Brown's  store. 

Pronouns 

A  Personal  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  shows  by  its  form 
whether  it  refers  to  the  first  person — the  speaker,  the  second  per- 
son— the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  third  person — the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of;  as :  /,  you,  he,  she,  and  it. 

DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

First  Person                              Singular  Plural 

Nominative                                     I  we 

Possessive  my  (mine)  our  (ours) 

Objective                                        me  us 

Second  Person  Singular  Plural 

Nominative  you  thou  you 

Possessive  your  (yours)        thy  (thine)  your  (yours) 
Objective                         you                   thee  you 
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Third  Person 

Masculine 

Singular 
Feminine 

Neuter 

Plural 

Nominative 
Possessive 
Objective 

he 
his 

him 

she 
her  (hers) 
her 

it 
its 
it 

they 
their  (theirs) 
them 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  self  and 
selves  to  certain  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns.  These  have 
two  uses: 

1.  Used  for  emphasis:  I  myself  did  it. 

2.  Used  reflexively:  The  man  injured  himself. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  introduces  a  subordinate  clause.  The 
word,  either  expressed  or  implied,  to  which  the  relative  pro- 
noun refers,  is  called  its  antecedent.  These  pronouns  are  some- 
times called  conjunctive  pronouns.  They  are:  who,  which, 
what,  that,  and  sometimes  but  and  as.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person;  its  case  is 
determined  by  the  construction  of  its  own  clause. 

Who  is  the  only  relative  pronoun  that  is  declined.  Nominative, 
who,  possessive,  whose,  objective,  whom. 

Who  is  used  when  the  antecedent  is  a  person.  Which  is  used  when 
the  antecedent  is  not  a  person.  Clauses  introduced  by  who  and 
which  are  generally  explanatory,  or  non-restrictive,  as  they  add  some 
new  idea  to  the  antecedent.  When  so  used  they  should  be  set  off  by 
commas,  as,  My  father,  who  is  a  merchant,  is  in  Europe. 

That  is  used  with  antecedents  denoting  persons,  animals  or  things, 
and  should  be  used  when  the  antecedent  denotes  both  persons  and 
things.  Clauses  used  to  restrict  or  limit  the  antecedent  should  begin 
with  that  unless  the  use  of  who  or  which  gives  a  more  pleasing  sound. 
Such  clauses  are  called  restrictive  and  are  not  set  off  by  commas. 
Bring  me  the  book  that  has  the  red  cover. 

What  is  equivalent  to  that  which  and  is  used  of  things.  A  ball  is 
what  (that  which)  the  boy  wants. 

As  is  a  relative  pronoun  when  used  after  such,  same,  much,  etc.: 
He  suffers  as  much  as  you  do. 
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But  may  be  a  relative  pronoun  after  a  negative.  It  is  equivalent 
to  who,  which,  that  plus  not:  There  is  not  a  boy  but  has  made  some 
improvement. 

Compound  Relative  Pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  ever  and 
soever  to  who,  which,  and  what.  Invite  whomever  you  wish. 

Interrogative  Pronouns  are  pronouns  used  in  asking  ques- 
tions. They  are:  who,  which  and  what.  Who  refers  to  persons; 
what  to  things;  and  which  to  persons  or  to  things. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  pronouns  that  point  out  defi- 
nitely that  to  which  they  refer.  They  are  this  and  that)  with  their 
plurals  these,  those. 

An  Indefinite  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  represents  persons  or 
things  indefinitely  without  naming  them.  The  most  common 
are:  one,  none,  few,  many,  other,  another,  all,  any,  several,  some, 
each,  either,  neither,  each  other,  one  another. 

Note. — Demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  sometimes 
used  as  adjectives.  For  this  reason  they  are  often  called  adjec- 
tive pronouns. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives  are  divided  into  two  classes:  Qualifying  and 
Limiting. 

A  Qualifying  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  modifies  the  mean- 
ing of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  by  denoting  some  quality  or  condi- 
tion. A  red  flag.  A  sweet  apple. 

A  Limiting  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  modifies  the  meaning 
of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  by  pointing  out,  or  by  denoting  number 
or  quantity.  This  story  is  a  good  one.  Three  balls  are  on  the 
table. 

Limiting  adjectives  have  the  following  subdivisions: 

i.  Pronominal  Adjectives  are  words  used  sometimes  as  pro- 
nouns and  sometimes  as  adjectives.  When  they  are  used  as  pro- 
nouns, they  are  called  adjective  pronouns.  When  they  are 
used  as  adjectives,  they  are  -called  Pronominal  adjectives. 
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They  are  which,  what,  and  their  compounds  and  the  demonstra- 
tives and  indefinites. 

2.  Numerals  both  cardinal  and  ordinal:  one,  two,  three;  first, 
second,  third,  etc. 

3.  Articles:  a,  an,  the. 

Comparison  is  a  modification  of  an  adjective  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  quality  expressed.  There  are  three  degrees:  the  posi- 
tive, the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

1.  The  positive  degree  expresses  the  simple  quality  of  the  adjective: 
red,  short. 

2.  The  comparative  degree  expresses  a  higher  or  a  lower  degree  of  the 
quality  than  is  indicated  by  the  positive:     redder,  shorter. 

3.  The  superlative  degree  expresses  the  highest  or  the  lowest  degree 
of  the  quality:    reddest,  shortest. 

There  are  three  forms  of  comparison: 

1.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  and  some  of  two  syllables  are  compared 
by  adding  er  to  the  positive  to  form  the  comparative  and  est  to  form 
the  superlative:  large,  larger,  largest;  happy,  happier,  happiest. 

2.  Some  adjectives  of  two  syllables  and  all  adjectives  of  more  than 
two  syllables  are  compared  by  using  more  or  less  for  the  comparative 
and  most  or  least  for  the  superlative:  dangerous,  more  dangerous,  most 
dangerous. 

3.  Some  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly:  good,  better,  best. 

Verbs 

The  Classes  of  Verbs  are  transitive  and  intransitive. 

A  Transitive  Verb  expresses  action  or  feeling  that  passes  over 
to  an  object.  The  boy  hit  the  ball. 

An  Intransitive  Verb  expresses  an  action,  feeling,  or  state  that 
does  not  pass  over  to  an  object.  The  train  moves. 

Complete  and  Incomplete  Verbs. — Verbs  that  make  a  com- 
plete assertion  without  the  help  of  any  other  words  are  called 
complete  verbs.  The  wind  blows.  Verbs  that  require  additional 
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words  to  help  complete  the  meaning  of  the  predicate  are  called 
incomplete  verbs.  These  added  words  are  called  complements  of 
the  verbs. 

The  complement  of  a  transitive  verb  is  called  the  direct  object 
or  the  indirect  object.  The  author  gave  me  the  book.  Book  is 
direct,  and  me  is  indirect. 

When  a  noun  or  an  adjective  explaining  or  modifying  the  sub- 
ject is  used  to  complete  the  predicate,  it  is  called  an  attribute 
complement.  If  the  attribute  is  a  noun,  it  is  called  a  noun  com- 
plement. If  the  attribute  is  an  adjective,  it  is  called  an  adjective 
complement.  John  Smith  is  an  author.  The  apple  is  sweet. 

The  object  also  may  need  added  words  to  complete  the  mean- 
ing of  the  predicate.  Such  words  are  called  objective  comple- 
ments. They  elected  Henry  captain.  He  painted  the  house 
white. 

Verbs  that  require  attribute  complements  are  called  copula- 
tive verbs.  The  verb  be  is  the  most  important.  Seem,  become, 
sound,  appear,  smell,  and  taste  are  some  of  the  other  verbs  used 
as  copulative. 

Inflection  of  Verbs  is  a  change  in  form  to  show  voice,  mode, 
tense,  person,  and  number.  Some  of  these  changes  are  indicated 
by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb  itself:  work,  works,  worked. 
Others  are  indicated  by  auxiliary  verbs,  which  form  verb  phrases 
of  two  or  more  words. 

Voice  is  a  characteristic  of  the  verb  that  indicates  whether  the 
subject  names  the  doer  or  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

A  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  when  the  subject  names  the  doer 
of  the  action.  The  boy  studied  the  lesson. 

A  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice  when  the  subject  names  the 
receiver  of  the  action:  the  lesson  was  studied  by  the  boy. 

Mode  is  the  manner  in  which  the  verb  makes  the  assertion. 

The  Indicative  Mode  is  used  to  assert  a  fact  or  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  finished  my  work.  Are  you  going  to  the  party? 

The  Imperative  Mode  is  used  to  express  a  command  or  an 
entreaty:  Bring  your  books.  Do  not  say  that. 
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The  Subjunctive  Mode  is  used  to  express  action,  being,  or 
state,  as  merely  thought  of. 

The  verb  be  has  the  following  subjunctive  forms  in  the  present 
and  past: 

I  be  We  be  I  were  We  were 

Thou  be  You  be  Thou  wert  You  were 

He  be  They  be  He  were  They  were 

In  other  verbs  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  forms  are  the 
same,  except  that  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  sub- 
junctive have  no  personal  endings.  The  subjunctive  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  use  of  verb  phrases  with  may,  might,  had, 
would,  or  should. 

The  subjunctive  mode  is  used  most  frequently  to  express: 

1.  A  wish — O,  that  I  were  rich. 

2.  A  purpose — Bring  me  the  book  that  I  may  read  it. 

3.  A  supposition  regarded  as  untrue  or  unlikely — If  I  were  you,  I 
would  go. 

4.  A  possibility — We  fear  lest  he  be  lost. 

5.  A  conclusion  regarded  as  untrue  or  unlikely — If  I  had  been  there 
I  would  have  saved  him. 

Tense  is  the  characteristic  of  the  verb  that  expresses  time. 
There  are  three  primary  tenses:  present,  past,  and  future. 

Present — I  come. 
Past — I  came. 
Future — I  shall  come. 

To  denote  completed  action,  there  are  three  secondary  tenses, 
present  perfect,  past  perfect,  and  future  perfect. 

Present  perfect:  I  have  come. 
Past  perfect:  I  had  come. 
Future  perfect:  I  shall  have  come. 

To  denote  the  simple  future  tense,  shall  is  used  in  the  first 
person  and  will  in  the  second  and  the  third.  To  denote  the 
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added  idea  of  determination  in  independent  declarative  state- 
ments, will  is  used  in  the  first  person  and  shall  in  the  second  and 
the  third. 

In  dependent  clauses  introduced  by  that,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, having  the  subject  different  from  that  of  the  independent 
statement,  the  same  auxiliary  is  used  that  would  be  used  if  the 
dependent  clause  were  used  independently. 

In  all  other  dependent  clauses,  shall  in  all  persons  denotes  the 
simple  future;  will,  determination. 

In  questions,  shall  is  always  used  in  the  first  person.  In  the 
second  and  the  third  persons  the  same  auxiliary  is  used  that  is 
expected  in  the  answer. 

Should  and  would  follow  the  same  rules  as  shall  and  will. 

Person  and  Number. — The  only  inflection  of  verbs  for  person 
and  number  is  in  the  third  person  singular.  He  plays.  She 
sings. 

Conjugation  is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  forms  of  the 
verb  to  indicate  voice,  mode,  tense,  person  and  number. 

The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are  the  present  tense,  the  past 
tense,  and  the  past  participle.  Verbs  that  form  the  past  tense 
and  the  past  participle  by  adding  dor  ed  are  called  regular  verbs. 
Those  that  do  not  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  in  this 
manner  are  called  irregular  verbs. 

work  worked  worked — regular 

go  went  gone — irregular 

An  Infinitive  is  the  form  of  a  verb  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  noun.  To  is  called  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  but  it 
is  often  omitted.  I  saw  him  (to)  do  it. 

Forms  of  the  Infinitive: 

Active  Passive 

Present:  to  love  to  be  loved 

Perfect:  to  have  loved  to  have  been  loved  ' 
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To  walk  rapidly  is  good  exercise.  To  walk,  like  a  noun,  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb;  like  a  verb,  it  is  modified  by  the 
adverb  rapidly. 

A  boy  likes  to  read  exciting  stories.  To  read,  like  a  noun,  is 
used  as  the  object  of  the  verb;  like  a  verb,  it  has  an  object, 
stories. 

Besides  these  uses  the  infinitive  has  other  uses  similar  to  those 
of  nouns. 

Gerunds  are  formed  by  adding  ing  to  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb.  A  gerund  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  noun,  and  it  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  present  participle;  for  the  present 
participle  is  never  used  as  a  noun. 

Reading  books  slowly  is  often  tedious.  Reading,  like  a 
noun,  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb;  like  a  verb,  it  has  an 
object,  books,  and  is  modified  by  the  adverb  slowly. 

Besides  the  use  as  subjects,  the  gerund  has  other  uses  in  the 
sentence  similar  to  those  of  nouns. 

A  Participle  is  the  form  of  a  verb  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  an  adjective. 

Forms  of  the  Participle 
Active  Passive 

Present:  Loving  being  loved 

Past:  loved 

Perfect:  Having  loved  having  been  loved 

Scanning  the  pages  hastily,  she  soon  reached  the  end  of  the 
story.  Scanning,  like  an  adjective,  modifies  she;  like  a  verb,  it 
has  an  object,  pages,  and  is  modified  by  the  adverb  hastily. 

Adverbs 

The  company  left  early.     Modifies  a  verb. 
The  winter  has  been  extremely  cold.     Modifies  an  adjective. 
The  man  was  very  severely  injured.     Modifies  another  adverb. 
Some  adverbs  not  only  modify,  but  they  also  connect  the 
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parts  of  a  sentence.  Such  adverbs  are  generally  Conjunctive 
Adverbs. 

I  shall  go  where  my  brother  is.  Modifies  shall  go  and  connects 
the  two  clauses. 

Some  adverbs  are  used  in  asking  questions.  Such  adverbs  are 
called  Interrogative  Adverbs.  Where  are  you  going? 

A  few  adverbs  modify  the  whole  sentence,  and  are  called 
Modal  Adverbs.  The  most  common  are  certainly,  surely,  pos- 
sibly, perhaps. 

Such  phrases  as  arm-in-arm,  in  vain,  and  of  late  are  called 
Phrasal  Adverbs. 

Adverbs  are  often  divided  into  classes  according  as  they 
represent  time — then,  now;  place — here,  there;  manner — belter, 
rapidly;  degree — little,  almost. 

Comparison  of  Adverbs  is  similar  to  comparison  of  adjectives, 
except  that  nearly  all  adverbs  are  compared  by  the  use  of  more 

and  most. 

• 

Prepositions 

A  Preposition  is  usually  a  single  word,  but  sometimes  two  or 
more  words  are  combined  to  show  relation,  forming  a  Phrasal 
Preposition.  Some  of  these  are:  according  to,  by  means  of,  by 
way  of,  in  case  of,  for  the  sake  of,  and  with  regard  to. 

Some  of  the  simple  prepositions  are:  after,  at,  by,  down,  for, 
from,  in,  of,  of,  on,  over,  to,  under,  up,  and  with. 

The  book  is  on  the  table. 

He  wrote  with  a  pen. 

He  acted  according  to  his  best  judgment. 

Conjunctions 

Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  classes:  Co-ordinate  and 
Subordinate. 

Co-ordinate  Conjunctions  connect  words  or  groups  of  words  of 
equal  ranK 
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Pencils  and  paper  are  on  the  desk. 

The  story  is  long,  but  the  characters  are  interesting. 

Some  of  the  principal  co-ordinate  conjunctions  are:  and,  but, 
yet,  also,  moreover,  both — and,  either — or,  neither — nor,  and 
whether — or.  Conjunctions  used  in  pairs,  as  both — and,  etc.,  are 
called  correlative  conjunctions. 

Subordinate  Conjunctions  connect  groups  of  words  of  unequal 
rank. 

I  remained  at  home  because  it  was  raining. 

//  the  day  is  pleasant,  I  shall  go. 

Some  of  the  principal  subordinate  conjunctions  are:  before, 
since,  after,  until,  because,  so,  in  order  that,  lest,  if,  though,  and 
while. 

Interjections 

Interjections  have  no  grammatical  relation  to  the  sentence. 
O!  the  flowers  have  faded. 
What!  has  the  prisoner  escaped? 

The  Sentence 

The  two  main  parts  of  a  sentence  are  the  Subject  and  the 
Predicate. 

The  Subject  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  about  which  the 
assertion  is  made. 

The  Predicate  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  that  makes  the 
assertion. 

Sentences 

A  Sentence  is  a  group  of  related  words  expressing  a  complete 
thought  and  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

Sentences  are  classified  according  to  their  use  as  Declarative, 
Interrogative,  and  Imperative. 

A  Declarative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  declares  or  asserts 
something  as  a  fact.  The  bluebirds  are  singing. 
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An  Interrogative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  asks  a  question. 
Where  are  the  books? 

An  Imperative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  expresses  a -com- 
mand or  an  entreaty.  Leave  your  book  on  the  desk. 

Any  sentences  in  these  three  classes  may  express  strong  feeling 
or  surprise.  It  is  then  called  Exclamatory. 

Sentences  are  classified  according  to  their  structure  as  Simple, 
Complex,  and  Compound. 

A  Simple  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  has  one  subject  and  one 
predicate. 

Subject  Predicate 

John  made  a  penholder 

John  made  a  penholder  and  stained  it. 

John  and  James  made  a  box 

The  predicate  of  the  second  sentence  and  the  subject  of  the 
third  are  compound,  but  both  sentences  are  simple. 

A  Complex  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  has  an  independent 
statement  and  one  or  more  dependent  statements  or  clauses. 

The  rain  continued  although  the  sun  was  shining. 

A  Compound  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  has  two  or  more 
statements  of  equal  rank. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  stars  began  to  shine. 


Phrases 

A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  having  neither  subject  nor 
predicate,  that  is  used  as  a  part  of  speech. 

A  phrase  used  as  a  noun:  Over  the  fence  is  out. 

A  phrase  used  as  an  adjective :  The  house  on  the  hill  is  mine. 

A  phrase  used  as  an  adverb:  He  has  gone  to  the  country. 

Phrases  are  also  classified  as: 

Prepositional  (beginning  with  a  preposition) :  He  stood  on  the 
walk. 
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Infinitive  (containing  an  infinitive):  The  boy  wished  to  do 
well. 

Participial  (containing  a  participle) :  The  boy  reading  a  book 
is  my  brother. 

Clauses 

A  Clause  is  a  group  of  words,  having  a  subject  and  a  predi- 
cate, that  is  used  as  a  part  of  speech. 
Clauses  used  as  nouns: 

Subject:  That  he  has  lost  his  position  is  true. 

Object:  I  heard  that  the  store  had  been  burned. 

Appositive:  The  report  that  the  ship  was  lost  has  been  con- 
firmed. 
Clauses  used  as  adjectives: 

The  watch  which  lies  on  the  table  is  mine. 

Henry,  who  has  been  ill,  has  returned  to  school. 
Clauses  used  as  adverbs: 

We  shall  start  when  the  sun  rises. 

I  shall  remain  until  the  work  is  done. 
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"Abbotsford,"  175 

Abbreviations,  in  letters,  217 

Ablative  absolute  in  Latin,  114 

Account  of  events,  introductory  sen- 
tence in,  282  ff. 

"AdamBede,"  26 

ADAMS,  ANDY,  145 

ADDISON,  JOSEPH,  7 

Adjectives,  103  ff.;  phrases  and 
clauses  in  place  of,  103  ff.;  or 
adverb,  107,  199 

"Adventures  of  a  Wild  Canary, "  286 

Adverbial  clauses,  punctuation  of, 
106 

Adverbs,  106  f.,  199 

"American  Children,"  171 

"American  Commonwealth,  The," 
29 

"American  Ideals,"  164 

"Ancient  Mariner,  The,"  12 

And,  used  with  relative  pronouns,  100 

Announcement,  as  a  variety  of  com- 
position, 1 6 

Antithesis,  164  f. 

Apostrophe,  135 

Argument,  21 ;  example  of  pure,  30  f.; 
as  part  of  an  advertisement,  31  f.; 
distinguished  from  other  types  of 
composition,  233;  denning  the 
issue  in,  321;  in  everyday  life,  321 
ff.;  inductive  and  deductive  rea- 
soning in,  322  ff. 

ARNOLD,  MATTHEW,  291 

Arrangement,  results  of  orderly,  54 

"Art  and  Science  of  Advertising," 
3i8 

Atlantic  Monthly,  280 

BACHER,  OTTO,  273 

BALZAC,  172 

"  Barn  Doors  and  Byways, "  186 

Baseball  Magazine,  183,  190 


BENNETT,  ARNOLD,  281 

Bible,  16,  250 

"Bluebird,  The,"  10  ff. 

Body  of  letters,  218 

"Book  of  Winter  Sports,"  307 

Boston  News  Bureau,  14 

Boston  Post,  282 

Boston  Transcript,  240,  281,  296 

"Bottle,  The  Old  Black,"  12 

BRYCE,  JAMES,  LORD,  29 

BULLEN,  234 

Business  Letters,  222  ff. 

But,  used  with  relative  pronouns,  100 

Cable  despatch,  as  a  variety  of  com- 
position, 14 

"Call  of  the  Wild,  The,"  262,  267 
"Canadian  National  Game,  The," 

3°S 

Capitalization,  rules  of,  124  f. 
"Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring," 

3°S 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  40 

CARRICK,  178 

CARROLL,  LEWIS,  213 

Century  Magazine,  164,  187 

"Chief  American  Poets,  The,"   201 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  194 

CHURCH,  A.  J.,  158 

CHURCHILL,  WINSTON,  253 

Clark  University,  328 

Clauses,  connection  of,  94  ff. 

Clearness,  35  f. 

Climax,  164  f. 

Coherence,  152  ff.;  ambiguous  ref- 
erence as  an  obstacle  to,  153; 
faulty  position  as  an  obstacle  to, 
153;  false  use  of  connectives  as  an 
obstacle  to,  153  f.;  between  sen- 
tences, 156  ff.;  in  paragraphs, 
191  ff. 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  12 
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Collier's  Weekly,  13 

Colon,  133  f. 

Comma,  127  ff. 

Complimentary  close  of  letters,  219 

Composition,  as  an  everyday  art, 
5  ff.;  definition  of,  6;  uses  of,  9  ff.; 
study  of,  19  ff.;  qualities  of  effec- 
tive, 34  ff.;  difference  between 
oral  and  written,  61;  oral,  61  ff. 

Conclusion,  in  narratives,  272  f. 

"Coniston,"  253 

Conjunctions,  coordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate distinguished,  94 

CONNOLLY,  JAMES  B.,  242 

COZZENS,  F.  S.,  274 

CRANE,  STEPHEN,  249,  287 

"Cranford, "  252 

"  Crossing  the  Big  Boggy, "  145 

"  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  The, "  234 

Dash,  134 

"  David  Copperfield, "  264 
Deduction  in  argument,  322  ff. 
Definition,  as  a  form  of  exposition, 

3°9 

Delineation,  essential  features  of, 
299 

"Denry  the  Audacious,"  281 

Description,  21;  example  of  artistic, 
26  f.;  of  practical,  27  f.;  distin- 
guished from  other  types  of  com- 
position, 233;  full  definition  of 
artistic,  284  ff.;  difference  between 
artistic  and  practical,  288;  re- 
quirements of  artistic,  288  ff.; 
practical  helps  in,  291  if. 

"Diary  of  the  Reconstruction  Pe- 
riod, A,"  280 

DICKENS,  CHARLES,  14,  264 

Dictionary,  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national, 17  f. 

Direct  discourse,  120  ff.;  punctua- 
tion in,  122 

"Dover  Beach,"  291 

Ease.     See  Smoothness 
EATON,  WALTER  PRITCHARD,  186 
"Ebb  Tide,"  143,  160,  168,  180 
EBERLE,  LOUISE,  286 
Effectiveness  in  use  of  English,  5  ff.; 

meaning  of,  34  f  f. 
Either — or,  140 
ELDEN,  ALFRED,  240 


ELIOT,  CHARLES  W.,  14 
ELIOT,  GEORGE,  27,  250 
EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO,  15,  318 
Emphasis,  159  ff.;  means  of  securing, 

165;  in  paragraphs,  191  ff. 
EVERETT,  EDWARD,  41 
Exclamation  point,  126 
Exposition,    21;   example   of  pure, 

28  f.;  as  part  of  an  advertisement, 

29  f.;    distinguished   from   other 
types  of  composition,  233  ff.;  as 
a  feature  of  everyday  life,  307  ff.; 
comparison  as  a  means  of,  310  f.; 
procedure  in,  312;  interpretation 
as  a  form  of,  314 

"Fighting  a  Fire,"  145 
"  Fisherman's  Luck, "  23 
Force,  36  f. 
Fox,  JOHN,  290 
FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN,  209 
FRENCH,  318 
FURLONG,  C.  W.,  293 
FURMAN,  LUCY,  187 

GASKELL,  MRS.,  252 
"Gateway  to  the  Sahara,  The,"  293 
Generalization  in  argument,  322  ff. 
"Gentleman   from   Indiana,   The," 

269 

"Gettysburg  Address,"  162 
Good  Housekeeping,  324 
"Gordon  Keith,"  255 
GRAHAM,  JOHN,  214 
Grammar,  value  of,  7 
GRAY,  T.,  209 

HALL,  BASIL,  145 
Harper's  Magazine,  189 
HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,  7 
Heading,  in  letters,  215  f. 
"Henry  VIII,"  113 
"Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  40 
HILL,  145 

HIND,  C.  LEWIS,  39,  274,  276 
HOOD,  THOMAS,  210 
ROWLAND,  HAROLD  J.,  287 
HUXLEY,  THOMAS,  243 
Hyphen,  135 

Improvement,  means  of,  in  composi- 
tion, 8 
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Inclusion,  as  a  means  of  securing 

unity  in  sentences,  148  f. 
Indefinite  pronouns,  141 
Indention,  168 
Indirect  discourse,  120  ff. 
Induction  in  argument,  322  ff. 
Infinitive,  modifiers  of,  109 
Infinitives,  as  nouns,  108  f  f . ;  present 

and  past,  117 

INGERSOLL,  ROBERT  G.,  164 
Inscription,  as  a  variety  of  composi- 
tion, 14,  17 

Interest,  to  be  aroused  in  others,  48  f. 
Interrogation  point,  use  of,  126 
Introduction,  in  narratives,  272 
Introductory  address  in  letters,  216 
Invitations,   informal,   230;  formal, 

231 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON,  7,  172,  175, 
196 

Journal  of  Race  Development,  328 
KAEMPFFERT,  WALTER,  189 

Latin,  ablative  absolute  in,  114 
Lease,  as  a  variety  of  composition,  15 
Letter  heads,  as  varieties  of  composi- 
tion, 16 

Letters,  qualities  of  good,  207  ff.; 
sincerity  essential  in,  211  f.;  head- 
ing in,  215  f.;  mechanical  parts  in, 

215  ff. 

"Life's  Little  Things,"  39,  274,  276 
LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  162 
Literature,  use  of,  in  composition,  7 
"Little  Fireman,  The,"  178 
"Little  Rivers,"  157 
"Little      Shepherd     of      Kingdom 

Come, "  290 
LODGE,  H.  C.,  161 
LONDON,  JACK,  262,  267 
LOWELL,  J.  R.,  213 

MAETERLINCK,  MAURICE,  10 

MARVEL,  IKE,  251 

MASON,  WALT,  13 

Mass,  157  ff. 

Mastery  of  main  requirements  of 

composition,  means  of,  32  f. 
MERWIN,  SAMUEL,  174 
"  Midshipman,  The, "  145 
"Mill  on  the  Floss,  The,"  250 


Models,  observation  of,  7 

Modifiers,  of  nouns,  102  ff.;  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  102  ff.;  punctua- 
tion of,  104  f.;  of  verbs,  105  ff. 

MOFFETT,  305 

"Monster,  The,"  249,  287 

Mood,  115  ff.;  subjunctive,  118 

Narration,  21;  example  of  in  pure 
form,  22  f.;  as  part  of  a  letter, 
24  f.;  distinguished  from  other 
types  of  composition,  233  ff.; 
qualities  of  good,  245  ff.;  action 
in,  251  ff.;  selection  of  details  in, 
256  ff.;  standpoint  in,  259  ff.; 
personal  pronoun  in,  260  f.;  con- 
versation in,  261  ff.;  introduction 
in,  270  ff.;  order  of  events  in,  270 
ff.;  conclusion  in,  272  f. 

Neither — nor,  140 

Nominative  absolute,  1 14 

Nouns,  modifiers  of,  102  ff.;  collec- 
tive, agreement  with  verbs,  140; 
inexactly  used,  198 

"Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts," 

176 

"On  a  Piece  of  Chalk,"  243 
Oral  Composition,  61  ff. 
"Out  of  Gloucester,"  242 
Outing,  305 
Outline,  how  to  proceed  in  making 

an,  51  ff. 
Outlook,  31,  144,  156,  170,  171,  178, 

180,  181,  182,  183,  184,  192,  193, 

203,  234,  286,  287,  291,  293,  307, 

317-  326. 
"Over  Sunday  at  the  Hotel,"  170 

PAGE,  C.  H.,  201 

PAGE,  THOMAS  NELSON,  255 

Paragraphs,  why  necessary,  166  f.; 
form  and  contents  of,  167  f.;  in- 
dention as  a  sign  of,  168;  in  con- 
versation, 169;  topic-sentence  in, 
169,  178  ff.;  how  much  should  be 
put  into,  1 73  f  f . ;  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis  in,  191  ff. 

Participial  phrases,  punctuation  of, 

"5 

Participles,  nature  of,  112  ff.;  in 
nominative  absolute  construction, 
114;  dangling,  114;  forms  of,  116 
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PATTERSON,  305 

Period,  use  of,  126 

Planning  of  compositions,  49  ff. 

Possessive,  used  with  infinitive  in 
"ing,"  no 

Practice,  need  of,  7 

Predicate,  agreement  of,  with  subject, 
140 

Preparation,  of  written  composition, 
77  ff. 

Principles,  study  of,  7;  of  composi- 
tion, meaning  of,  19 

Pronouns,  agreement  of,  as  a  means 
of  unity  in  sentences,  141  f.;  rela- 
tive and  indefinite,  agreement  of, 
with  antecedents,  141 

"Prose  Poems,"  164 

Prospectus,  as  a  variety  of  composi- 
tion, 14 

Public,  The,  325 

Punctuation,  rules  of,  125  ff.;  in 
letters,  217  ff. 

Qualities  of  good  composition,  34  ff. 
Question  mark.     See  Interrogation 
Point 

QUILLER-COUCH,  A.  T.,  176 

Quotation  marks,  134  f. 

Recitation,  how  to  make  a  good,  68 
ff.;  point  of  view  in,  71  ff.;  orderly 
development  of  topics  in,  72 

Relative  clauses,  punctuation  of,  101 

Relative  pronouns,  use  of,  98  ff.; 
agreement  with  antecedent,  99, 
141 

Return  of  letters,  information  for, 
220 

"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  251 

"Richard  III,"  113 

"Road  Builders,  The,"  174 

ROBERTS,  J.  P.,  234 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE,  13,  164 

"St.  Ives,"  234,  247 

Salutation,  in  letters,  218 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  56,  311 

Schedule  K,  30 

Scribner's  Magazine,  190 

Semicolon,  131  ff. 

Sentences,  definition  of,  83  f.;  punc- 
tuation of,  85  f.;  subordinate 
clause  never  a,  86;  phrases  in 


place  of,  87;  testing  by  reading 
aloud,  88;  one  complete  idea  in 
each,  90 

Separation,  as  a  means  of  securing 
unity  in  sentences,  148  f. 

SETON,  ERNEST  THOMPSON,  190 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  113 

SHALER,  NATHANIEL  SOUTHGATE, 
208,  213 

Signature,  in  letters,  219 

Smoothness,  37  f. 

" Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  274 

"Splendid  Spur,  The,"  176 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT  Louis,  25,  94, 
97,  143,  156,  160,  168,  180,  211, 
234,  247 

"Stories  of  Charlemagne,"  158 

"Stories  of  Whistler,  "273 

Story,  21 

Story-teller,  art  of,  23 

"  Stratford-on-Avon, "  196 

Subject,  how  to  choose  a,  43  f  f . ;  nar- 
rowing of  essential  for  effective 
treatment,  50;  agreement  of  with 
predicate,  140 

Subjunctive  mood,  118 

Subordination,  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing unity  in  sentences,  148  f. 

Superscription,  in  letters,  220 

Survey,  The,  317,  326 

TARKINGTON,  BOOTH,  269 

Technical  World,  241 

Tense,  115  ff. 

Tenses,  sequence  of,  118 

THACKERAY,  W.  M.,  213 

That,  99 

Theatre  program,  as  a  variety  of 
composition,  10  ff. 

Topic  Sentence,  absence  of,  in  para- 
graphs, 178  f.;  presence  of,  in 
paragraphs,  179  ff.;  development 
of  topic,  1 86  ff.;  by  different  meth- 
ods, 1 88  ff. 

"Treasure  Island,"  97,  156 

Types  of  Composition,  21 

Uniformity  of  construction,  as  a 
means  of  securing  unity  in  sen- 
tences, 48  f. 

Unity,  139  ff.;  in  sentences,  139  ff.; 
means  of  securing,  147  ff.;  in 
paragraphs,  194  ff. 
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"Upon  Westminster  Bridge,"  286 
Uses  of  composition,  9  ff. 

VAN  DYKE,  HENRY,  23,  157 
Varieties  of  English  composition,  6, 

9ff. 
Verbs,  modifiers  of,  105  ff.;  inexactly 

used,  199;  in  narration,  246 
Vocabulary,    exact,    198    ff.;   large, 

200  ff. 
Vocations,  uses  of  composition  in, 

9  ff.,  18,  33,  34 

"War  with  Spain,  The,"  161 
"War  not  Inevitable,"  235 
WELLS,  GIDEON,  280 
What,  99 


Which,  99 

Who,  99;  whom,  99 

Whose,  99 

"Why  Flying  Machines  Fly,"  189 

WILSON,  WOODROW,  202 

Words,  to  be  adapted  to  reader's 
intelligence,  48  f . ;  exactness  in  the 
use  of,  195;  vivid,  195;  weakness 
in  use  of  common,  197;  inexact 
use  of,  198;  suggestions  for  learn- 
ing new,  200 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM,  286 

World  Peace  Foundation,  235 

World's  Work,  28 

"Wrecker,  The, "94 

Youth's  Companion,  The,  275 
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